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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 

qeeire Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 


(JERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their namgs to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





5 - 
ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 
10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Taz Reaper, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor, 








NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of Tue READER. ual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


HE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—<An appeal is respectfully 
made to the generous sympathy of the press, and of the pub- 
lishing, bookselling, and stationery trades, on behalf of the 
widow and three unmarried daughters of the late Mr. William 
Shoberl, by whose recent death they are left totally unpro- 
vided for. Mr. Shoberl was for many years connected with 
the late Mr. Henry Colburn, the eminent publisher, of Great 
Marlborough Street, during which period he arranged the 
Fairfax papers, and other similar collections, for publication. 
He was afterwards in business for himself in the same 
thoroughfare. Susscriprions in aid of Mrs. 
endeavour to obtain a means of living for herself and 
daughters will be received at the 


Union Bank (TemMp_ie Bar Branca). 


TRATFORD-UPON-AVON TERCEN- 


TENARY of the BIRTH of SHAKESPEARE. Sole 
London Office, “‘ Central Ticket Office,’’ No. 2, Exeter Hall, 
Strand, W.C., for the receipt of Subscriptions in aid of the 
objects of the Festival, and where information as to the 

neral arrangements may from time to time be obtained. 
pen daily from 11 to 4, 


General Outline of the Programme for the Celebration :— 

SaturpDay, APRIL 23, GRanD Banqunt, the Earl of Carlisle, 
K.G., in the Chair. 

Monpay Mornrixea, Apri 25, Grand Performance of “ Tue 
MessiaH;” Band and Chorus of 500 Performers; in the 
Evening a Miscellaneous Concert, Shakespearian Music, &c. 

Tuespay to Fripay, Aprit 26 to 29, Dramatic PsrrormM- 
anczs and Reapixes, the Festival concluding with a Fancy 
Dress BAuL on Friday Evening. 

The Grand Pavilion, specially erected for the Commemora- 
tion, a substantial structure capable of accommodating about 
6000 persons, is nearly completed. Plans of seats and detailed 








programmes will shortly be ready at this office, where Tickets | 
The profits of the Festival, together with | 


will be on sale. 
yee peg which are respectfully solicited, are to be 
devoted to the Endowment of Scholarships in the Free 
Grammar School (founded by Edward VI.), wherein Shake- 
apenee was educated, and for the erection of a Memorial to 

e Poet in his native town, 

Contributions may be paid at this office or remitted by 
cheques, or post-office orders (payable to Mr. John 
Carmichael). 

The names of all Contributors will be recorded on sheets 
of vellum, which will be bound in volumes, and kept asa per- 
manent record in the House wherein Shakespeare was born 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

E. F. FLOWER, 


Mayor of Stratford-upon-Avon: Vice-Chairman. 
2, Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual Payment 
o e 





RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID, 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railwa: 


Stations, to the Loca Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGEN 


STREZT, and 64, CORNHILL 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Socretary. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—Thi 
Funerals of all Classes, by RAILWAY oc) OD ae Fiend 
Charges. 
Wonkinea Man’s Funenat, Complete 21 14s, 0d. 


Other Funerals from £2 15s. to 216 16s. and upwards. 


MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, Yorx Roap, Kivna’s Oross, f i 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. ae ee eee oe 


Books of Prices and further particulars 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the muy be bade any 


Orriczs :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.c. 

A PRACTICAL FARMER in Gloucester- 
shire, of great Experience, a Gentleman by Birt 
Education, wishes to take a FEW PUPILS. ey sa 
Study Practical Farming over Five Hundred Acres, and 
ny em 3 on the Cotswold Hills. Terms, 100 guineas 


per annum.—Address A. B., care of Adama and 
Advertisement Agents, 59, Fleet Street, E.C, — = 





Shoberl’s. 











NOTICE :—The Office of THE READER is removed to 24, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Now Ready, price 1s. 9d., 
PART moake 


“THE READER,” 


FOR JANUARY. 





Also, 
VOL. Il OF “THE READER,” 


Price lls., bound. 


— 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL. IL, 


2s. each, 


CONTRIBUTORS 


TO VOLUMES I. AND IL, OF “THE READER,” 
E. ARMITAGE, Esq. 
THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, Esq. 
C. CARTER BLAKE, Esgq.. F.G.S. 
Rav. Prorrssor BREWER (King’s College, London), 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esq. 
W. M. BUCKNALL, Use. (Board of Trade). 
VISCOUNT BURY, M.P. 
C. B. CAYLEY, Ese. 
Rev. C. P. CHRETIEN, M.A, 
Con, A. L. COLE, C.B, 
Miss CRAIG. 
Rsv. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. 
EMANUEL DEUTSCH, Ese. 
E. DICEY, Esgq., B.A. 
A. V. DICEY, Es@., M.A. 
LOWES DICKENSON, Esa. 
Dr. F. D. DYSTER. 
F, J. FURNIVALL, Esq., M.A. 
FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S. 
RICHARD GARNETT, Ese. 
Mrs. GASKELL. 
Pror. GOLDSTUCKER (University College, London). 


Prorgssor F. E. HALL (King’s College, London). 


THOS. DUFFUS HARDY, Esq. 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Ese. 

ANDREW HAMILTON, Ese. 

PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
T. HUGHES, Esq., B.A. 

W. HOLMAN HUNT, Esq. 

R. H. HUTTON, Ese. 

Rev. Pror. CHAS. KINGSLEY (Cambridge University). 
H. KINGSLEY, Ese. 

A. V. KIRWAN, Esq., M.A. 

CAPT. W. KNOLLYS. 

D. C. LATHBURY, Esg., M.A. 

G. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.A, 

R. B. LITCHFIELD, Esg., B.A. 

J. N. LOCKYER, Esg., F.R.A.S8. 

JOHN LUBBOCK, Esg., F.R.S. 

J. M. LUDLOW, Esq. 

JOHN MARTINEAU, Esgq., M.A. 

Pror. DAVID MASSON (University College, 
Rav. F. D. MAURICE, M.A, 

Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A, 

Prorgssor W. A. MILLER (King’s College, London), 
E. V. NEALE, Esg., M.A, 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 


Rzrvy. MARK PATTISON, B.D. (Rector of Lincoln 
Uollege, Oxford). 
F. C. PENROSE, Esq., M.A. 


Prorrsson WM. POLE, F.R.S. (University College, 
London). 


Rey. Pror. RAWLINSON, M.A, (Oxford University). 
H. T. RILEY, Esq., M.A, 

J. F. ROBERTSON, Ese. 

J. L. ROGET, Esq., M.A, 

Prorgssor ROLLESTON, D.M. (Oxford University). 
Prorzssor ROSCOE (Owen's College, Manchester). 
W. M. ROSSETTI, Ese. 

Proy. J. R. SEELEY, M.A. (University College, London). 
Dz. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 

Prov. H. J. STEPHEN SMITH, M.A. (Oxford University). 
Vury Rey. Draw’ STANLEY, D.D. 

Rev. LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A. 

TOM TAYLOR, Esq., M.A. 

W. CAVE THOMAS, Esq. 

Dr. REGINALD E. THOMPSON, 

MEREDITH TOWNSEND, Ese. 

HENRY WATTS, Ese. 

JOHN WESTLAKE, Esq., M.A, 

H. WOODWARD, Eeg., F.Z.S. 

B. B. WOODWARD, Esa. 

P, &. WORSLEY, Esq., M\A. 


London). | 


({EOLOGY.— UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LONDON.—Professor J. MORRIS, F.G.S., will com- 
mence a COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY, on 
THURSDAY, February 4, at 4.15 p.m., to be continued every 
Tuesday and Thursday. Fee £2. A Course on PracricaL 
MINERALOGY and GroLocy on the same days, at 5.15 p.m. 
Fee £2. Evening Lectures every Thursday at 7 p.m., com- 
mencing on February 4. Fee £1. Is. 

HENRY MALDEN, M.A. 
Dean of the Faculty of Artes. 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council. 


(JEOLOGICAL EXCURSION.—Professor 


TENNANT will accompany his Class from King’s 
College, on Wedne , February 10th, to Aylesford, by the 
Train from London ridge, at 10.15 a.M., to examine the 
Cuak, GauLt, and GreEensanp of the District. Aa = 
Student desirous of senting She Party Professor T. be 

lad to see. He hopes to have the assistance of the Rev. T. 
Wiltshire and Mr. Bensted of Maidstone. Second -class 
return tickets 4s.6d. Dinner 2s. 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
MR. JOHN PARRY, will APPEAR in their new 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN ENTERTAINMENT, entitled “ Taz 
PyramipD,” written by Surrtey Brooks, Esq... EVERY 
EVENING urday), at Eight ; Saturday Morn- 
ring 








Roya GALLERY OF 
Regent Street. Admission, ls., 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall Sp: 
Chairs, 5s, 


INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES, by living British Artists, is NOW 
OPEN from 9,30 a.m. to 5 p.m,—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogues, 


(except Sat 
ings at Three, LLUSTRATION, 








6d 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 


COLOURS. The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members is now 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 9 till dusk. Admis- 
sion 1s. JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





THE LUDGATE-HILL VIADUCT. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE AND LIFE 


OFFICES.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—The Directors 
hereby give Notice, that in consequence of the immediate 
extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, they 
have vacated their Offices, No. 6, Crescent, New Bridge 
Street, and removed to their NEW PREMISES, No. 2, 
FLEET STREET, E.C.—Feb. 4, 1864, 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued om Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station under the direction of Mr. Mrr- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 


New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour. 


?'For Terms and Prospectuses a: to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. oo ; 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen 
Book or Types, and information for author, sent on app’ 
tion, by Ricuarp Barrett, 18, Mark Lane, London. 


[}WOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 


COUNT allowed on BOOKS and MAGAZINES pur- 

chased at 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 

PARCELS of £5 value (at this rate) sent CARRIAGE 
FREE to any Railway Station in Easiest. 
BOOK SOCIETIES and LARGE BUYERS supplied on 
ore advan us terms. 
MAGAZINES supplied regularly on the Ist of the Month. 
re ae sent Carriage Free on receipt of the Pub- 


ce. 
SHIPPERS liberally treated with. 
E..ior Srocx, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 














m 





BOOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS. 


R D. DICKINSON has just issued a 
« CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent on 
receipt of one Postage Stamp. GOOD OLD BOOKS of all 
sorts Purchased for . 


92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


In a few days, at all the Libraries, in post 8vo., 


(THACKERAY, the HUMORIST and the 


MAN of LETTERS: Anecdotes of His Life and Lite- 
rary Labours, with some particulars of his Early Career 
never before made public. By Tuzopore Tartor, " 


Joux Campgen Horrey, Piccadilly, don, and all 
Booksellers, ¥ an 








~ AND OTHERS, | 
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NEW WORKS. 





SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography. 


Joun Forster. Two Vols., crown 8vo., with two 
Portraits trom the Originals at Port Eliot. — 
[In a few days. 


“The most illustrious Confessor in the cause of liberty 
whom that time produced,” Henry Hata, 


THE STORY OF THE GUNS. By 


Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., F.R.S. With 
33 Illustrations on Wood. Post 8vo., 78. 6d. 


3. 
EASTERN EUROPE and WESTERN 


ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on Russia, Greece 
and Syria in 1861-2-3. By Hayry Arruur TILLEY. P 
Svo., with Illustrations, [Just Ready. 


4. 
THE FOUR EXPERIMENTS IN 


CHURCH AND STATE, and the Conflicts of Churches, 
By Lorp Rozert Monracu, M.P. 8vo., 12s. 


5. 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 


JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Rev. Jonn Wittiam Couizenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, 
ParriV. 8vo., ls, 6d, 


6. 
BACON’S ESSAYS: with Annotations. 


By Bocnaap WuareE y, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin, 
FS) Edition, Svo., 10s, 6d, 


| 7. 
ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By Ricnarp 


Wuate ty, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. Reprinted 
from the Ninth Octavo Edition, Crown Svo., 48. 6d, 


8. 
THEODORE PARKER’S LIFE and 


CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Jonn Weiss. With 
pres, Fac-simile, and Wood Eugravings. Two Vols., 
0., 308, 


9. 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 


ENGLAND. By Heyry Tuouas Buckiz. Vol. L., 
Third Edition, Svo., 21s. Vol, Il., New Edition, next 
week. 

10 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY, 


AND RISE AND PROGRESS OF METHODISM. 
New and Cheaper Edition, complete in One Volume, 
crown 8vo., price 7s, 6d, 


11 


FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. 
By Joun Francis Macurre, M.P., Author of “ Rome, 
its Ruler and its Institutions.” Second Edition, revised, 
nearly ready, 


12 


LORD MACAULAY’S ORITICAL 


AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Library Edition (the 


Tenth). Three Vols., Svo., 36s. 
*,* People’s Edition, ‘Two Vols., 8s. Traveller’s Edition, 


One Vol., 21s, Pocket Edition, Three Vols., 2is, 


18 


LYRA MESSIANICA; Hymns and 


Verses, Ancient and Modern, on the Life of Christ : with 
Other ms. Oollected and Edited by the Rev. Orsy 


Suipiey, M.A. Feap. 8vo. {In a Sew days, 


14 


PREPARATION FOR THE HOLY 


COMMUNION : the Devotions compiled chiefly from the 
Works of Bishop Jeremy Taytor, By the Author of 
Amy Herbert.” 32mo, [Next week, 


15 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS OR 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By New Arvyort, M.D., 
F.R.S. New and completed Edition, Parr I., &vo., 
10s, 6d, [Next Week. 


16 


GENERALREMARKSonSTABLES, 


= EXAMPLES of STABLE FITTINGS; with Ilus- 


rations. By Wit1aM Mixes, Second Edition, Impe- 
rial 8vo., with 13 Plates, 15s. 
17. 


LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN: 


a) of the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s 
fat gg S New and cheaper Edition, in crown §vo., 


price 38. 6d, (On the 18th Instant, 
Works by the same Author :— 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. Szconp 
Serres, uniform with the above, price 3s. 6d, 


THE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY. Post svo., price 9a, 


—_ 





London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LON , ROBERTS 
‘ ind UbEEIE GMAN, RO 





“Mr. Murray's excellent and uniform series,”—ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN. 

“Mr. Murray’s S'ndent’s Manuals are the cheapest educa- 
tional books in existence.”’—Ezaminer. 


MR. MURRAY’S STUDENT'S MANUALS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 





“This series of ‘Sropents’ Manvats,’ edited for the most 
part by Dr. Wm. Smirn, possess several distinctive features 
which render them singularly valuable as educational works. 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is 
thought in every page, which eannot fail to excite thought in 
those who study them, and we are glad of an opportunity of 
directing the attention of such teachers as are not familiar 
with them to these admirable school-books,’’—The Museum. 





I,— ENGLAND. 
THE STUDENT’S HUME; A His- 


TORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIgst Times. Based 

on the Histrory by Davip Hume, corrected and continued 

to 1858. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“This History is certainly well done. In the form of 

Notes and Illustrations, many important subjects, constitu- 

tional, legal, or social, are treated: and the authorities of the 
period are mentioned at its close,’’—Spectator, 


II.—FRANCE. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. From THe Earuiest TIMES TO THE EstTA- 
BLISHMENT OF THE SECOND Empire, 1852. Edited by 
Ww. Smiru, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“There was no greater literary want than a really good 
English History of France, which is now supplied by the 
work before us. The matter is well selected, and well con- 
densed; and the style is clear and forcible.’’-—Gardener’s 


Chronicle, III. GREECE. 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 


GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
a? me By Wa. Smirxn, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

“Written on an excellent plan, and carried out in a careful 
and scholarlike manner. The great distinctive feature, how- 
ever, is the History of Literature and Art. This givesita 
decided advantage over all previous works,’’—Atheneum, 


IV.— ROME. 
- (1) The Republic. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 


ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Roman Empire. By Dean LippreL., Woodcuts, Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“We should commend this history to the youthful student 
as the one which will convey the latest views and,most exten- 
sive information. Our opinion is that there is no other work 
which so ably supplies ‘a History of Rome’ suited to the pre- 
sent day.”’—Blauckwood, 


(2) The Empire. 
THE STUDENT’S GIBBON : an 


Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By mM. Smiru, LL.D. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith has preserved the main features of the 
great historian’s work, the chief alterations being the omis- 
sion of offensive antichristian sneers, and the incorporation 
of important notes in the body of the text.”—Guurdian, 


V.—LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Grorer P. Marsu, 
Edited, with additional Chapters and Notes, by Wx. 
Situ, LL.D. Post Svo., 7s. 6d. 

** Dr. Smith has added two chapters, containing a compact 
yet distinct summary of what is to be found in the best writers 
on the English language: and has produced a manual of 
great utility.”’—Atheneum, 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T.B.Suaw. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustration’, by Wm. Smirn, LL.D, 
Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

** Mr. Shaw has supplied a desideratum in English Litera- 
ture. His book contains a brief but satisfactory sketch of all 
the great English writers, from the earliest period to the 
present day. On the whole it appears to be a fair and impar- 
tial summary,.’’—English Review, 


VI.—GRAMMARS. 
THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR. By Proressor Currivs. Translated under the 
Revision of the Author, Edited by Wa. Smita, LL.D. 
Post 8vo., 78. 6d. 

“There is no Greek Grammar in existence which in so 
small a compass contains so much valuable and suggestive 
information, and we hope that it may ere long be adopted as 
the standard Greek Grammar in this country, a position 
which it holds in most of the schools of continental Europe.” 
—The Museum, 


THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR. By Wm. Smirn, LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

“ This ar is intended to occupy an intermediate 
position between the large treatises of Zumpt and Madvig, 
and the numerous elementary school grammars. There are 
very few students who will require more information than is 
here supplied by skilful arrangement, in a convenient size 
and form for practical use. The editor’s good sense is visible 
throughout,”’—Atheneum, 


VII.—GEOGRAPHY. 
THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Brvay. 
a by Wa. Surru, LL.D. Woodeuts, Post svo., 
a. . 


“A valuable addition to our geographical works. It con- 
tains the newest and mosé reliable information derived from 
the rosearches of modern travellers. No better text-book can 
be placed in the hands of scholars,’’—Journel of Education, 


-_- 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
158 





STANDARD SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


ee 


DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW CLAS. 


SICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIO- 
veal ery, AND GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, 
vO., 188. 


II 


Dr. Wm.SMITH’S SMALLER CLAS- 


SICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above, 
With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


III. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 


TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of 
ForcsBuuini and Frecunp, Medium $vyo., 21s, 


II 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from 
the above, Square 12mo., 7s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMARS. 


THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, for the Use of Colleges and the Upper Forms in 
Schools. By Professor Curtius, Edited by Dr. Wm. 
Situ. Post Svo., 7s. 6d. 


CURTIUS’ SMALLER GREEK 


GRAMMAR, for the Use of the Middle and Lower Forms, 
Abridged from the above. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA GRAUCA. A First 


Greck Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. By H. E. Hurron. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


MATTHLIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools. Abridged by Biomriz.p, revised 
by Epwarps. l2mo., 3s. 6d, 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS: a 


Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
Passages in Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, by 
FIsHLAKE, 8vo., 12s, 


LATIN GRAMMARS. 


THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for the Use of Colleges and the Upper Forms in 
Schools. By Dr. Wm. Smith. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN 


GRAMMAR, for the Use of the Middle and Lower 
Forms, Abridged from theabove. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VQI’S_ FIRST 


LATIN BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a 
ey = and Prosody, with an English Translation, 
0., 2s. 


KING EDWARD VI.’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR. Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 


FOR LATIN ELEGIACS: designed for Farly Profi- 
cients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of 
Composition in Elegiac Metre. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE MUSES. 
“ bass toga armis.”’ Parliament has 
met, and for a while the Muses of 
Science, Art, and Literature must give room 
to the Muses (if there are such beings, and, 
if there are, what rough hags they must be !) 
of Ilome and Foreign Politics. Give room, 
we say; for it is to be hoped that, though the 
session of Parliament has begun, the minds 
of the lieges will, as in former sessions, not 
be altogether occupied with the debates, but 
will have a leisure hour or two every eyen- 
ing, and the Saturday evenings entire, for 
the calmer and deeper pleasures which Litera- 
ture, Art, and Science provide for them. The 
morning papers, indeed, will now fill their 
columns with reports of the proceedings and 
the speeches in both Houses, and will cur- 
tail the proportions of their other matter, 
and utterly abolish their fascinating reviews 
of books, in order to make space for the due 
representation of our senatorial eloquence 
and the transactions which it precipitates and 
envelopes. The incidents of Parliament will 
also, for six months, afford topics for curiosity 
at breakfast-time, and for chat after dinner, 
to that great British constituency in whose 
name Parliament exists, whose wishes it 
professes to execute, and who could at any 
moment tear it to pieces and scatter it to 
the winds if they chose. But, mercifully, 
there is a limit, at most times, to the interest 
which the average public feels in politics. 
They like that Parliament should meet; they 
keep an eye upon it; they drop in, as it were, 
now and then, to see that all is as it should 
be; if anything very wrong occurs, they do 
get into a proper state of excitement, and put 
on the behaviour of an offended master. But, 


on the whole, they let things take their 


course, and allow their servants to have full 
liberty. Moreover, in the present state of 
our politics, there are a larger number of per- 
sons in the community than ever who are, 
politically, in the position of the Bat in 
4isep’s fable when the battle was going on 
between the Birds and the Beasts. The Bat 
took no side—did not know which side to 
take; for he could not, after the most con- 
scientious examination of his own anatomy, 
determine whether he was a Bird or a Beast. 
So he hung neutral, and looked on, and got 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 








little credit from either party. Now there 
have been times in the world’s history when 
those who played the part of the Bat were 
blackguards or poor creatures. But this can 
hardly be said with respect to Britain at 
present. The Bats are in the majority; 
Britain is fast becoming one cloud of 
Bats. In one central spot of the nation the 
battle between the Birds and the Beasts, or 
the Beasts and the Birds—we give the alter- 
native arrangement, because we mean the 
Whigs and Tories, and we do not wish to 
give an opinion which is which—in one central 
spot of the nation, called St. Stephen’s, this 
old battle still goes on; but, somehow or 
other, it has come to pass that a much larger 
proportion of the nation than ever before 
tind themselves, as respects this struggle, in 
the predicament of Bats—in other words, are 
unable, after the most minute inspection of 
their own organizations from snout to tail, 
to determine whether they are Tories or 
Whigs, according to the meanings given to 
these names by the combatants. This im- 
mense increase of the Bats among us is a 
fact of the age, of which not only the phi- 
losopher, but St. Stephen’s itself, would do 
well to. take cognisance. What if the Bat- 
organization is that higher type of being to 
which the intelligence of Britain is tending ? 





What if the oldantagonism between Whiggism 
and Toryism has become, or is fast be- | 
coming, a mere local tradition of St. Ste- | 
phen’s and Downing Street? What if it | 
should be proclaimed by many that, before 
they can be interested vitally in what is 
going on in Parliament—before they can feel | 
a prompting in their nature to take sides in | 
relation to what is going on there—the ques- 
tions that occupy Parliament must be of a 
new order? Whether the proclamation will 
ever be made we do not know; but there are 
facts, patent to all shrewd observers, that 
already proclaim something of the sort. Are 
the usual questions in Parliament those about 
which our most able, our most fervid, nay, 
our most combative and practical minds, out 
of Parliament, really care ? Has Mr. Dickens, 
we should like to know, ever thought it 
worth his while to give his vote at a Pavrlia- 
mentary election ? Is Mr. Tennyson a Whig 
or a Tory, in the Parliamentary sense’ Has 
Mr. Carlyle registered himself, so as to be 
able to exercise the suffrage’ These are, 
perhaps, impudent questions; but they aro 
important. They suggest what a number of 
Bats there are among us, and among what 
high, nay, supreme classes of our citizens 
the Bat-organization is most common. Is it 
that the region of Parliamentary action is 
properly, in the nature of things, at this 
time of day, a very narrow and very 
definite one, for the proper transaction of 
the business of which the attention of 
such minds is not needed, so that they 
are free for far more general work of 
intellect, fancy, and speculation? Or is it, 
on. the other hand, that politics are not what 
politics might be, and that, by some extra- 
ordinary torpor in the central organ of the 
nation, it has come to seize only questions 
that affect but very slightly the most forward 
and energetic and philanthropic hearts of the 
three kingdoms ? 

But there do come periods when all are 
roused. When Syracuse was besieged, even 
Archimedes, the most abstract mind in the 
town, had to leave his darling problems of 
mathematics and pure dynamics, and trudge 
to the walls to give his assistance in invent- | 
ing and applying cranes and catapults. | 
There are times when the calm and beautiful 
Muses of pure Science, pure Art, and pure 
Literature have to slink-into retirement for a 
season and leave the field entire for the more 
hag-like Muses of the Newspaper Press, and | 
Pamphleteering on the present crisis, and | 
vehement Parliamentary Politics. The pub- | 
lishers know this. They know how 
public excitement tells on the book-trade 
—how any universal agitation of the na- 
tional mind by any great question of 
interest injures the sales of all kinds of | 
literature not bearing on that question, 
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Scandinavian or 


rature of its own, and so leaves its mark 
on the book-statistics of the year. America 
might at this moment teach us some lessons 
on this subject. American publishers’ cir- 
culars, indeed, report that Literature in the 
Federal States is unusually fiourishing in 
the midst of the war; but our belief is that, 
though the number of publications issued 
during this war-time in America may not 
have fallen below the average, an examina- 
tion of the bulk issued in respect of the hinds 
of which it is composed would exhibit some 
strange results of the action of Mars let loose 
amid the Muses. 

Well, is this session of the British Parlia- 
ment to be a jog-trot session, during which 
there will be but the ordinary amount of 
interest among the great British constituency 
in the proceedings of their Parliamenta 
servants, and this constituency will only loo 
in now and then, and skim in a casual man- 
ner the reports brought it daily at breakfast- 
time, while the immensely numerous Bats 
will hover overhead, examining their own 
organizations, and unable, for the life of 
them, to feel any interest in the proceedings 
whatever? Whocan tell? In home-politics, 
certainly—unless Mr. Bright imports within 
St. Stephen’s some of those questions of a 
profounder politics than ordinary which he 
has been ventilating on the platform, or 
unless there should be some such phase of 
the question of National Education as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has this very week been 
striving to bring into the public gaze—there 
is no appearance of any likelihood of an un- 
usual disturbance of the jog-trot. The outs 
will, of course, struggle to be the ins, and 
the ins will struggle to keep where they are; 
and there may, for obvious reasons, be an 
unusual energy in this particular session 
in the conduct of that conflict—some vigor- 
ous openings of batteries on the one side, 
and some resolute sorties on the other. 
For the rest, however, in home-politics, the 
omens are not very tumultuous. But in 
foreign politics? Ah! there! At this mo- 
ment, not to speak of questions through 
which we have so far passed, but out of 
which we have not yet so completely sailed 
but that we may find ourselves again involved 
in their shoals and difficulties—the great 
American question, and the Russo-Polish 
question—at this moment, not to speak of 
those, is not the Schleswig-Holstein question 
occupying all minds? The political irrita- 
bility of the world in our generation seems 
endless. Here, there, and everywhere it 
breaks out; everywhere there is an apparent 
dissatisfaction with the existing system of 
equilibrium, and a heaving, with violent 
throes, towards a new one. No sooner has a 
disturbance in one part of the earth lasted so 
long that we have got accustomed to it than, 
lo! in another part of the earth, and among 
a different race or set of races, a new dis- 
tuibance presents itself. This time it is a 
quarrel between the two great divisions of 
that Gothic race to which we ourselves 
mainly belong—the Germans and the Scan- 
dinayians. The ground of the quarrel is, 
indeed a small one as measured on the map ; 
but the passions and the tendencies involved 
are of such vastly larger bounds that, if the 

uarrel is not yet avowedly a contest between 
fermanism and Scandinavianism, with a 
view to settle their relative positions and 
values in the European body-politic, it is 





fast tending to such a definition of itself. 


Now, it is only necessary to think of the quar- 
rel in this light to see how momentous may 
be its issues, and how it may cause vibration 
through all Europe., If the war could be left 
to be fought out to the last by the two par- 
ties immediately concerned, well and good ; 
but, should the other nations cease to be mere 
spectators, and take to alliances, what can 
these alliances be but adhesions to either the 
the German side of the 
struggle? If ever there was a wish which it 
was the duty of the whole British nation to 
entertain unanimously and resolutely, it is 
the wish that, by no means and on no account 


| whatever, should we be drawn practically into 
but eyokes a compensating pamphlet-lite- | this terrible contest which has begun almost 
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at our doors. But who can calculate events ? 
We are interested sentimentally in the war ; 
for is not the seat of the war that tract of Conti- 
nental territory from which our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors came, and have we not now certain 
fond dynastic ties with Denmark? The part 
taken diplomatically by our government has 
hitherto been, on the whole, in the Scandi- 
navian interest ; and the Germans, perceiving 
this, are beginning to cherish hatred against 
us, and to indulge, through their press, in 
diatribes against British arrogance and sel- 
fishness, compared with which the old French 
squibs about the ‘‘ perfidiousness ” of Albion 
were feeble and innocent. Our government, 
it now appears, in their anxiety to arrange a 
eace, had actually become surety for the 
anes, and taken on their own shoulders the 
whole responsibility of seeing certain condi- 
tions fulfilled. Well, all this, and the Schles- 
wig war generally, will be business for our 
Parliament. Should we become involved, 
then certainly we shall enter on a period 
when the Muses of Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture will be scared into corners by the tur- 
moil, and sterner and uglier powers will 
possess the field. But, even if it should be 
as all ought to wish and pray and determine 
that it shall be, and our part should continue 
to be that of spectators, still our thoughts 
will turn eastward to the struggle going on so 
near us, and one of the effects will “ the 
development and duration for some time 
among us of a special literature of the 
Schleswig-Holstein war. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 


Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By William 
Forsyth, M.A.,Q.C. In Two Vols. (Murray.) 
UR notions of the ancient world, even 
when correct, are very seldom complete. 
Thoy resemble the engravings or photographs 
of St. Mark’s at Venice. The outline may 
be justly given, but the gorgeous colours and 
the luminous atmosphere, which make the 
fabric seem a live thing, are wanting. Mr. 
Forsyth feels this very strongly; and the 
chief object of the agreeable books in which, 
as he says, “he finds a relaxation from the 
toils of his profession ”’ is to turn, as it were, 
the conception of antiquity in our minds 
from an engraving into a painting. The 
whole mass of minute facts about usages and 
manners—which the ancient historians omit, 
because they were likely to be already familiar 
to their contemporary readers, but which we 
want and miss now that two thousand years 
have passed away—he collects and works 
into the picture. This being his design, the 
life of Cicero has naturally suggested itself 
as a subject. Cicero is, in one sense, the 
only immortal man among the ancients. 
Homer, Plato, Sophocles, live in their works, 
but Cicero’s personality is preserved for us. 
His letters display the singularly sensitive, 
transparent, interesting, and more lovable 
than admirable character of the man, almost 
a8 completely as Boswell’s biography ex- 
ibits the firmer lineaments of Johnson’s. 
This personal immortality may not be very 
enviable. Better, perhaps, to live at Stratford 
and leave nothing behind you but some thirty 
plays, oem to on ‘s bao to 
grippa’s portico and stared at on the 
Appian Way,” and bequeath to all the ages 
a minute record of every peccadillo you ever 
committed and every mean or spiteful thought 
that ever entered your mind. But, though 
not enyiable to the man himself, this personal 
immortality makes Cicero exceedingly im- 
portant to the student of history. Our re- 
spect for him certainly is not increased by 
learning that he begged a historian of the 
time, as a personal favour, to exaggerate his 
merits, and that he once opened his brother’s 
letters, which had been put into his hands 
to be forwarded to their destination, and then 
contrived to get ion of his brother’s 
seal, in order to hide what he had done. 
But these facts are precious to the historical 
student, because they throw light on a very 


obscure and interesting subject—the moral 





tone of Roman society, the difference between 
the gentlemen of ancient Rome and of modern 
times. And, to any one who is curious on 
this subject, Cicero acquires a pre-eminent 
importance, because almost all we know 
about if is made known through or in con- 
nexion with him. 

Mr. Forsyth has, therefore, rightly judged 
that the life of Cicero might be written with 
advantage, and not the less so because it has 
more than once been written before. Mid- 
dleton, besides the blind partiality for Cicero 
which was peculiar to himself, and the want 
of comprehension of Roman politics which 
was common to him with his age, has de- 
pended upon documents which are now gene- 
rally pronounced to be spurious. Mr. Forsyth 
will not supersede Abeken, but it was easy 
to produce a more popular book. Many will 
be interested in this biography who would be 
repelled by ‘‘Cicero in seinen Briefen,’’ even 
in the English translation, which was super- 
intended by Mr. Merivale. It may be added 
that Mr. Forsyth is a well-informed and 
elegant scholar, and that a good deal of 
general information about antiquity is con- 
veyed in an agreeable style in the course of 
his narrative. The student of Cicero’s letters 
is often bewildered by the mass of them, and 
his confusion may easily become worse con- 
founded if he consults the explanatory notes 
of some conscientious editors who insert 
Manutius’s interpretations at full length, ac- 
companied with equally prolix refutations of 
them by Gronovius or Einesti, and impartial 
arbitrations between the contending autho- 
rities by themselves. Such students will 
find a very useful guide through the labyrinth 
in Mr. Forsyth, and we should say that his 
volumes deserve to be in some request among 
students. 

The book, however, bears the marks of 
haying been written in hours of leisure. It 
is not the product of sustained and concen- 
trated exertion. We find in it such informa- 
tion as can be gathered from the classics 
without wearisome research, and such a nar- 
rative of Cicero’s career as can be written by 
a good scholar who enjoys his works, and 
is, at the same time, a lawyer. More cannot 
be said ; and, not only is the work not exhaus- 
tive, but, in the capital matter—the character 
of Cicero—we must consider it a failure. If 
it is better than Middleton, it is not free from 
his faults. 

To understand Cicero, it is, before all 
things, necessary to understand the age in 
which he lived. It is not easy to understand 
any revolutionary time; but we are certain 
to misconceive the leading politicians of any 
such time if we do not mghtly apprehend 
its exceptional conditions and requirements. 
The fall of the Roman republic has been 
deeply studied of late, and, we think, any 
one may now form a correct notion of it who 
will master Mr. Merivale’s intelligent narra- 
tive, or, still more, that briefer, but, strange 
to say, clearer one in which Mommsen has 
exhibited a power of condensation and ar- 
rangement positively marvellous. Now we 
cannot consider that Mr. Forsyth has pro- 

erly mastered the politics of this time; and, 

y saying this, we do not merely mean that 
his view of it differs from ours, but that he 
has no view of it, or, at least, a view incon- 
sistent with itself. For example, on the 
capital question, the position and aims of 
Cesar, we find Mr. Forsyth inconsistent. It 
is impossible, we take it, to condemn Ceesar’s 
subversion of the republican government if 
three things are granted gra that that 
republican government was intolerably bad ; 
(2) that to reform it was impossible; (3) 
that Caesar had a better chance than any 
one else of establishing a stable government. 
We imagine that no one now holds that a 
government which has irretrievably lost the 
power of fulfilling any of the ends for which 
civil government exists continues even then 
to be sacred. Now Mr. Forsyth quotes, and 
appears to adopt in its full extent, Niebuhr’s 
assertion that the anarchy of Rome under 
the expiring republican government was 
— all parallel or conception. It would, 
in 
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, have been even worse, but for a fact 


which, we think, Mr. Forsyth overlooks— 
that imperialism was already practically 
established in the triumvirate, and was 
already in some measure controlling the 
hurly-burly. Does Mr. Forsyth think that 
the republic might have been cured of its 
disease? Wecannot assert that he does not, 
but we cannot imagine that he does. There 
never was such a hopeless case in this world. 
Pompey was made sole consul expressly in 
order to accomplish some reform ; but, 
besides that his very appointment was a 
practical abrogation of the republic, his 
failure was ludicrous. Had any man a 
better right to initiate a new state of things 
than Cesar? Certainly not, since Pompey 
perhaps could not—certainly would not— 
undertake to do it. It seems then to follow 
that Casar’s subversion of the republic, if 
not in its circumstances, yet in its principle, 
was justifiable. But, if so, why does Mr. 
Forsyth perpetually speak of Coesar’s ‘‘ guilty 
ambition,” and of ‘‘ his nefarious plot against 
the liberties of his country” ? Can he mean 
by it merely that, though the act was justifi- 
able, the motive may probably have been 
corrupt? If he merely mean to say that 
Ceesar’s conduct, as one article expresses it, 
‘*had the nature of sin,’’ we do not care to 
controvert the proposition, but that it is 
equally true of Cicero’s suppression of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy—which is not gener- 
ally considered a great crime—that this act, 
like the other, was actuated quite as much 
by the passion for glory as by patriotism, we 
know on the best authority—that of Cicero’s 
own speeches. 

But there is a further justification of 
Czesar which Mr. Forsyth overlooks; it is 
this—that he did not really subvert the re- 
public at all, but only the triumvirate. The 
republic was not overthrown at the battle of 
Pharsalia; it perished long before at the 
passing of the Gabinian and Manilian laws. 
By those acts the people put deliberately into 
the hands of Pompey a power almost unli- 
mited—a power which every one expected, 
and which there was every reason to expect, 
he would use against the constitution; and 
they did so, not in a desperate emergency, but 
to relieve them of evils which might have 
been removed without any such extreme 
measure. Never did a people more delibe- 
rately invite a master. It is true that 
Pompey did not use his power at once, 80 as 
absolutely to overthrow the constitution. 
Those who think he was restrained by pa- 
triotism should explain why, five or six years 
later, he joined the triumvirate. But the 
precedent had been made. The people had 
declared for imperialism. And never again, 
except during Pompey’s absence in the ast, 
was the Roman people free. As soon as the 
triumvirate was established, the constitution 
fell into utter abeyance. After that it was 
no longer a question whether Rome should 
be constitutionally or despotically governed ; 
the only question was who should be the 
despot. 

As to the character of Pompey, it is no 
doubt singular—some may find it perplexing. 
Asa politician his plan was never to do any- 
thing at all; and hence some argue that he 
certainly did nothing wrong and probably 
meant to do right. For our part, if we 
thought Ceesar the traitor that Cicero thought 
him, we should still prefer him to Pompey. 
What could be more mean than the position 
of incapable tyrant that he filled for twelve 
yearsat Rome? He sat umpire like the old 
Anarch, ‘‘who by decision more embroiled 
the fray by which he ruled ;’ and the intru- 
sion of a ‘‘ star-bright shape,” even if it came 
from hell, was welcome. The character is 
not, perhaps, a common one; still it has ap- 
pee more than once, and has even been 

escribed by a great poet, whose phrases 
now naturally occur. ‘‘ He lived without 
infamy and without praise. He was neither 
on the side of right nor of wrong, but of 
himself. Mercy and Justice alike disdain 
him. He should not be spoken of, but 
glanced at and passed by.” 

But, if the Manilian law had such an effect 
as we haye described, what shall we say of 
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Cicero, who supported it with his eloquence ? 
Cicero, who clung blindly to the republican 
cause, and at last sacrificed his life to it, is 

et prominent among those who sanctioned 
the first and irretrievable establishment of 
imperialism. And here a remark of Mr. 
Forsyth’s strikes us. He says, ‘‘ We must 
not look for perfect consistency in Cicero.”’ 
This may frankly be conceded; but, on the 
other hand, it is worth discussion whether we 
are not to look for perfect inconsistency in 
Cicero—whether he was not one of the 
most inconsistent politicians that ever lived. 
To what principle or opinion was he ever 
constant? He proposed to coalesce with 
Catiline in his canvass for the consulship, 
and either defended or intended to defend 
him against a charge of provincial extortion 
which he was himself persuaded was well- 
founded. Those who know the splendid 
virtues which Cicero commonly attributes to 
his clients, and his lavish imputation of 
criminality to the opposite litigants, may 
conceive what a counterpart to the Verrine 
and Catilinarian orations we have lost by the 
accident which prevented the defence either 
from being written or from descending to 
posterity. Instead of that generous sympathy 
with the provincials which appears in the 
speeches against Verres we should have insults 
upon them as contemptuous as in the ‘‘Pro 
Fonteio” we actually read upon the ‘‘trou- 
sered Gauls” (trousers being always a mark of 
barbarism in antiquity), and for the monster 
of wickedness who is depicted in the Catili- 
narian orations we should contemplate an 
edifying picture of suffering virtue. After 
Catiline two other men figure in the orations 
of Cicero as monsters of wickedness—Gabinius 
and Vatinius. Yet both of these men were 
publicly defended and praised by the same 
ready tongue at the bidding of their great 
patrons the triumvirs, who, if the orator had 
made any show of consistency, ought to have 
been even more hateful to him than their 
insignificant instruments. In short, it may 
be said of Cicero that, whereas his political 
credit depends, first, upon his support of the 
republican government against tyranny, 
next upon the protection he rendered to the 
provincials against the rapacity of the Roman 
governors, and lastly upon his exposure of 
certain unprincipled politicians, he yet de- 
liberately helped to destroy the republican 
government by supporting the Manilian law 
and by truckling to the triumvirs, delibe- 
rately betrayed the provincials by defending 
Fonteius and Antonius, and the pudlicani in 
the matter of the province of Asia; and he 
either gave or showed himself ready to give 
the solemn tribute of his public approbation 
and praise to almost every one of the 
traitors that his own eloquence had ex- 
posed. 

From these flagrant and repeated political 
inconsistencies two deductions may be drawn 
—the one concerning Cicero’s contemporaries, 
the other concerning himself. The first is 
one which probably every biographer of 
Cicero would admit, yet which scarcely any 
biographer sufficiently remembers. It is 
this—and Mr. Forsyth has, we think, several 
times suffered it to escape his recollection— 
that no statement contained in Cicero’s ora- 
tions ought to weigh against any of his con- 
temporaries whom it was at the time his 
interest to calumniate. We ought never to 
forget that Cicero allowed his tongue a licence 
in this matter perfectly unbounded. When 
he reviles a Gabinius in language to which 
no Irishman would now descend, we ought 
to remember that in another speech he praised 
him in probably not less extravagant lan- 
guage; and, when he makes circumstantial 
and detailed charges, we ought always to 
carry with us the following instructive pas- 
sage from the ‘‘ De Oratore” (Book ii., dn. 
59) :—‘* There are two kinds of wit, one of 
which deals in facts, the other in words. It 
deals in facts when you tell a little story, as, 
for example . . . . You see how neat, how 
refined, how proper to the orator, is this kind 
of wit, whether you have a true story to teli, 
in which case, however, it must be ‘dashed 
and brewed with lies’ (quod tamen est menda- 





| makes great haste to forget them. 





ciunculis aspergendum), or whether you in- 
vent it.”” When we see that this was his 
theory of rhetoric, we may fancy what his 
practice would be, when we remember his 
eager and passionate spirit, and the terrible 
tongue which neither well-wishers nor ill- 
wishers, nor prosperity, nor adversity could 
ever constrain to soberness or sense, to com- 
mon honesty or common decency. This 
tongue was, indeed, ‘‘so among his mem- 
bers that it set on fire the whole course of 
nature.” 

But what is to be our inference with respect 
to his own character ? Wecannot help think- 
ing that a biographer should have addressed 
himself mainly to this question, and, placing 
all the ugly facts distinctly before the reader, 
should have enabled him to judge how much 
was to be attributed to the spirit of the age 
and the low moral tone of the society in 
which Cicero lived, how much to the infirmi- 
ties of his own natural temperament, and 
what estimate is to be formed of his character 
when all is considered together. Mr. Forsyth 
has somewhat disappointed us in this matter ; 
we find only halting apologies where the 
narrative brings the meaner side of the cha- 
racter into the foreground, and a disposition 
to overlook them altogether wherever judg- 
ment is passed on the character as a whole. 
It is an amiable fault; and we are happy to 
admit that Mr. Forsyth seldom absolutely 
blinds himself to his hero’s faults, though he 
It is more 
amiable than Mommsen’s contemptuous 
estimate of Cicero, which isa painful blemish 
on his brilliant narrative. Still Mommsen 
is probably so far right that Cicero had never 
any great political influence, and his extrava- 
gance, though more offensive than Mr. 
Forsyth’s, shows greater insight into the 
time. 

That true character of Cicero, which we 
think Mr. Forsyth has wanted firmness and 
sternness to draw, we cannot attempt even 
to sketch in this slight review. We feel an 
infinite kindness for the man, and are dis- 
posed to throw upon his age and training the 
chief blame of that utter want of consistency 
and political principle which we think it vain 
to deny. He had a certain desire—not, we 
think, a very absorbing one—to promote his 
country’s good; and in this respect he was 
better than most of his contemporaries; but 
there was no cause so sacred to him that 
he could steadfastly prefer it to his own 
‘* dignitas,’’ and few people haye ever uttered 
so many falsehoods. But to assign to the 
time and to the man what was due to each 
would, no doubt, be an arduous task. If we 
think Mr. Forsyth has not done it success- 
fully, we willingly admit that to succeed was 
no easy matter. In quitting the subject we 
must add that we think Mr. Forsyth, in com- 
mon with most other writers, much overrates 
the strength of patriotic feeling among the 
Romans. When he speaks of their private 
affections being merged in an absorbing 
passion for their country, when he explains 
Cicero’s grief in exile a asserting that the 
*‘love of country was a passion with the 
ancients to a degree which it is now difficult 
to realize,” we cannot follow him. Cicero 
was beggared and disgraced; he depended 
very much on the opinion of others, and his 
countrymen had punished him for the very 
deed for which he flattered himself that they 
idolized him. He had, besides, lost the 
“* theatrum ingeni.”’ Does Mr. Forsyth sup- 
pose that Ovid was inspired by patriotic 
regrets when he andina 

* O quater, O quoties, non est numerare beatus 

Non interdicta cui licet Urbe frui” ? 

Nay, he was thinking of the Circus, the 
game at ball in the Campus, and incomparable 
facilities for cultivating the ars amandi. 
We think it may be boldly affirmed that the 
last years of the republic showed a most 
scandalous collapse of public virtue. A 
nation in which patriotism is a universal 
and intense passion does not succumb to a 
despotism like that of the Czesars. 

. In conclusion, we will allude to a passage 
in one of Cicero’s letters which somewhat 
unaccountably perplexes Mr. Forsyth. It is 
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the commencement of the letter in which 
Cicero’s intention of defending Catiline is 
mentioned, and it is a passage of some im- 
portance towards settling the date of the 
transaction. It runs as follows: ‘‘L. Julio 
Caesare, C. Marcio Figulo Coss. filiolo me 
auctum scito, salva Terentia.” Upon this 
Mr. Forsyth remarks, that, when the prose- 
cution of Catiline took place, in B.C. 65, 
Ceesar and Figulus were not consuls, but had 
just been elected to the consulship for the 
ensuing year. We must therefore, he says, 
either suppose another prosecution of Catiline 
to have taken place in B.C. 64, or that Cicero, 
in an unprecedented manner, puts the consuls 
elect for the actual consuls. To this last 
supposition, very sensibly, though with 
great hesitation, he cannot help inclining on 
the whole, but he is quite unable to explain 
why Cicero should call two men consuls when 
they. were not. He does not reflect that, if 
Ceesar and Figulus had really been consuls in 
the ordinary sense of the word, Cicero would 
certainly not have mentioned the fact, 
for Atticus must have known it as 
well as himself. Atticus might desire to 
know on what day the child was born, but 
not in what year. But, as he was absent 
from Rome, he was probably anxious to hear 
the result of the elections. Cicero, with a 
little exceedingly natural epistolary faceti- 
ousness, conveys the two items of informa- 
tion together, and lets his friend know by 
this mock-solemn form—first that Cvzesar 
and Figulus are the new consuls, and 
secondly that he himself has got a little boy. 
If the solution were hard to discover it might 
be found in Schiitz’s note. 





HOREB AND JERUSALEM. 


Horeb and Jerusalem. By the Rev. George Sandie. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) 


ie lithographed illustrations which the 
author of this volume has procured, in 
order to set forth his theories with greater effect, 
suggest, whatever be their merits as specimens 
of art, asomewhat unfavourable estimate of the 
worth of the work itself. The introductory 
remarks, in which he recounts the formation 
of the plan of his Eastern tour, are, to the 
reader who seeks for substantial information, 
scarcely more encouraging. Nor do we, in 
the course of the volume, fail to discover that 
the writer has occasionally wandered out of 
his depth; as when, on the strength of a sup- 
posed similarity of names, he identifies the 
Israelite stations Dophkah, Alush, and Re- 
phidim with Wady Dughadeh, Jebel Ala, 
and Wady Rudhwan, evidently quite uncon- 
scious of any etymological difficulties to be 
urged against this view. Nevertheless, as we 
proceed, we find the book more worthy of an 
attentive perusal than we had been led, at the 
first, to expect. The author, although his 
style reminds us occasionally too much of the 
heads of a sermon, writes throughout with 
ease and intelligence; and, if he has nought 
that can be called altogether new to com- 
municate, still a careful study of the themes 
of which he treats has enabled him to strike 
out here and there some thoughts and views 
that well deserve consideration. 

In its opening portions the book presents 
itself as a record of personal travel: as it 
advances, it takes more the form of a series of 
essays on certain questions of topography, 
and on their bearing on some of the leadin 
portions of the Biblical history. The person 
narrative might, we are bound to say, have 
been, without loss, omitted altogether. We 
have not traced in it any addition whatever 
to the stock of information already contained 
in other well-known books. e author’s 
route was simply the well-trodden route to 
Sinai, whence he returned to Egypt, and then 

roceeded by sea to Jaffa in order to reach 
y erusalem. Thatso many of our countrymen 
should become familiar with the East by per- 
sonal inspection is a matter for rejoicing; but 
the same story does not need to be presented 
in mere outline, again and again, year by 
year, to the public, except it be in a form in 
which the information already obtained is 
likely to be more widely diffused. In com- 
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name to the valley for the existence of which 


he contends. Mr. Lewin had understood it 


the Wady Shellal, it is difficult to under- of the ground immediately to the east of the 


stand how they escaped utter 
water during the first stages of the journey. 
For we do not read of their murmuring for 
want of water till they reached Rephidim ; 
there, for the first time, their complaint burst 
forth; whereas, along the route in question, 
we should have expected them to have lacked 
water during the first days of the march, and, 
on the other hand, to have found abund- 
ance on reaching the Wady Feiran. Of the 
inscriptions on the rocks of the desert our 
author remarks that the circumstance of their 
not being found on the mountain Jebel Mbdsa, 
which has been quoted as telling against its 
being the actual Sinai, would rather seem to 
be an argument in its fayour. ‘The ancient 
inhabitants of the desert would, he implies, 
abstain, through a feeling of natural rever- 
ence, from writing on the sides of that moun- 
tain which they regarded as specially holy. 
Tn regard of the question as to whether the 
cliff Ras Safsafeh, immediately overhanging 
the plain Er-Rahah, or the higher backward 
peak of Jebel Misa, not visible from that 
plain, is to be regarded as the true mountain 
of the Law, Mr. Sandie urges, with much 
reason, that part of the sacred honour may 
belong to wl It was from the precipitous 
eminence in front that the Law would most 
readily be proclaimed to the people assembled 
in the plain below: it would be on the higher 
and more distant summit that Moses would 
present himself before God, ‘‘ in the top of the 
mount.” This distinction so obviously sug- 
gests itself that it is remarkable that there 
should be anything novel about it; yet we 
believe that preceding writers have been gene- 
rally unwilling to draw it, though they have 
freely anlarged, some on the adaptation of the 
one height, some on that of the other, to the re- 
quirements of the sacred narrative. Butitisa 
further question whether Mr. Sandie be right 
in assigning to the northern cliff the name 
Horeb, and to the southern peak the name 
Sinai. He urges more particularly that 
Horeb is specified in the Bible as the scene 
of the covenant between God and the people, 
and that in this covenant the Decalogue alone 
was included ; while Sinai is connected exclu- 
sively with the ceremonial law. The train 
of thought thus suggested is somewhat fanci- 
fully pursued. ‘The Commandments of 
Sinai have passed away; the Covenant of 
Horeb endures, and ever will.” ‘ From 
Sinai Jehovah spoke as the King of Israel ; 
from Horeb he spoke as the Lawgiver of the 
universe.” Of the passages quoted from the 
Pentateuch, some yield a primd facie support 
to Mr. Sandie’s view. But wedo not see how 
he would get over the difficulty that the 
streaming forth of the waters from ‘“‘ the roc 
in Horeb” is recorded as taking place while 
the Israelites‘were apparently yet at Rephi- 
dim—one stage of their journey before they 
arrived in the desert of Sinai, and ‘‘ there 
cam before the mount,” the very mount 
to which the name Horeb is assigned by our 
author. 

In the discussions on the topography of 
Jerusalem, the task to which Mr. Sandie 
applies himself with most earnestness is that 
of showing that a deep valley ran in former 
times immediately to the north and north- 
east of the Temple, between it and the present 
Dome of the Rock. Traces of the débouchure 
of such a valley into the Valley of the Kedron 
were first pointed out by the late Dr. Schultz. 
The arguments for the existence of such a 
valley, drawn from Josephus and the First 
Book of Maccabees, are fully and, for the 
most part, forcibly stated, and dwelt upon. 
The Great Rock itself seems to have formed, 
in Mr. Sandie’s view, the summit of one of 
the cliffs on the northern side of the valley. 
We do not find, however, that in proof of this 
valley he has added aught from personal in- 
spection, or from the results of modern explo- 





rivation of | Temple, but within the city-wall, sloping 
'town towards the Kedron itself. Without 


committing ourselves to either view, we can- 
not but deem Mr. Lewin’s the more probable 
of the two. An illustration will explain our 
reason. Every one knows that, where France 
has succeeded in extending her frontier to the 
Rhine, there exist two departments on which 
the names Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin have 
been bestowed. The appropriation of the 
name of the stream to the adjacent district is 
natural enough; but would it have been natu- 
ral to give the same name to any other stream 
flowing eastward into the river whereby 
France is bounded ? 
The reader will gather from the above the 
eneralcharacterof Mr. Sandie’s book. As we 
avenamed itin conjunction with Mr. Lewin’s, 
which we noticed a few weeks back, we 
will say plainly that, while displaying an 
earnest-minded and painstaking study of 
Scripture, it is much inferior to Mr. Lewin’s 
in the amount of information which it con- 
veys. Even in the discussions to which the 
author devotes himself there is little that can 
be called absolutely new ; and what he has to 
say might perhaps have been presented in a 
less ambitious form. If, however, our author 
cannot lay claim to much novelty of origina- 
tion, he has at any rate the merit, in one well- 
known controversy, of the novelty of embrac- 
ing the unpopular side. He is a convert— 
an avowed and’unreserved convert—to Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory that the Great Mosque at 
Jerusalem is the Church of the Resurrection, 
built by Constantine, and that beneath the 
rock which it protects lies the true Holy 
Sepulchre. To the enforcement and illustra- 
tion of this theory the last three chapters of 
his book are given up. It will scarcely be 
supposed that, in the main, he has much of 
importance to add to what has already been 
urged by the ingenious writer whom he fol- 
lows. ‘The tone of his mind forms, however, 
a complete contrast to that of Mr. Fergusson, 
and the arguments of the latter are set for- 
ward at length with considerably more care 
and maturity of thought than was ever be- 
stowed upon them by their originator: they 
are also supplemented by a long array of eyvi- 
dence drawn from the indications of the 
Scripture narrative, which the author claims 
to be in his favour. It is no part of our pre- 
sent duty to enter here any record of our own 
convictions on the subject, or to explain why 
the world generally has hitherto remained 
deaf to all Mr. Fergusson’s blandishments. 
That gentleman always deemed the strength 
of his case to lie in his architectural argu- 
ments, which, he would contend, have never 
been satisfactorily answered. . They have, 
however, been of late assailed by Count de 
Vogiié, and are likely, if we mistake not, to 
be yet more seriously encountered by Dr. 
Pierotti. It will certainly be curious if, 
while competent chiefs are, after so many 

ears, beleaguering the fortress which Mr. 

‘ergusson always reckoned so peculiarly his 
own, his cause, hitherto unsuccessful, should 
now at last gain its first victories, and the 
revolutionary theory from which the ad- 
mirers of his ingenuity have stood aloof 
should at ot oy advocated, with tardy 
earnestness, by clerical travellersand students 
to the north of the Tweed. 








MORALS IN MELBOURNE. 


Ella Norman; or, a Woman's Perils. By Eliza- 
beth A. Murray. In Three Volumes. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) 

lec is a bill of indictment, in the form of 

a three-volume novel, against the present 

Societies for promoting ioe: Emigration of 


Women to the Colonies in general, and 

against Mrs. Chisholm (evidently) and her 

system of “‘ group ships” in particular. The 
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Societies get this sort of rebuff two or three 
times over :— 

« There are some of the most influential women 
in England—and, I firmly believe, the most well- 
intentioned—who are leagued in all these Coloni- 
zation and Emigration Societies; and the effect of 
what they have worked out has been, that they 
have actually decoyed and sent out more unfor- 
tunate and innocent girls to irretrievable ruin than 
any similar number of the most depraved women 
in England could possibly have destroyed. It is a 
hard fact for them to digest, but the statistics of 
this colony will show its truth; and I shall tell 
them a piece of my mind some day, or I am very 
much mistaken in myself.” 

“God will reward you!” ejaculated Francis 
from the bottom of his heart. 


And, just after, the ‘‘ frail and foolish” clergy- 
man’s daughter, who has been ruined and 
has turned drunkard in the colony—was 
there ever a victim who was not a clergy- 
man’s daughter ?—is called ‘‘ a victim to the 
folly of these very good and well-meaning 
ladies, in their turn the victims of some 
crafty speculator or designing impostor.” 

Now these are plain words, and are con- 
firmed by the whole drift of the book. They 
are not to be got out of by any general say- 
ing in the Preface that, ‘‘in discussing social 
and political questions,” the opinions given 
are those of others, not the authoress’s own. 
And, unless Miss or Mrs. Elizabeth A. Murray 

roduces far other evidence than she has given 
in her novel, and gives us some account of 
what means she has had of judging of the 
female emigration question, we must hold that 
she has written a book with much mischief 
init. Judging the book on its own internal 
evidence, it seems the production of an exag- 
gerating lady—Scotch, to judge from the 
will for shall—with many right feelings, but 
with a somewhat ludicrously high estimate 
of the value of refinement and deportment. 
With regard to the latter, we are almost 
forced to sympathize with Kristy when sho 
mutters,— 

“Rubbish. Turn back, then, if you are a lady. 
I aint yet, and don’t mean to be either, when 
such humbug as: that is called ladylike—such 
stuff.”’ 

—which answer is given in reply to this re- 
monstrance on the Bush girls’ riding on to see 
their drag— 

“T don’t think it will be proper for you to do 
this, my dears. There are generally diggers hang- 
ing about; and it is not ladylike.” 

With regard to the former quality of exag- 
geration, what can we say when our own 
friends, English public-school and University 
men, and men of honour, have risen to be 
Attorney-Generals and otherwise high in 
office and social position in the Colony, and 
when we find this position broadly laid down 
at the close of the book ?— 


To the genuine rogue, the sharper, the man 
who cannot hold up his head in respectable society 
at home, here is his field for triumph. Keep out 
of the clutches of the law, and he is all right. 
Among the multitude of expirés from the other 
side who have managed to enrich themselves and 
become “‘ gentlemen,” he will find a fellow-feeling 
wondrous kind; they willask no questions—there 
will be a helping hand extended to him at every 
turn. Among the freemasonry of crime he will 
get on, and perhaps succeed to such an extent as 
to make further exercise of his gifts no longer 
necessary or expedient. He may then become 
churchwarden, or elder, or trustee, or something 
about a church, and die in the odour of religion, 
and be buried with an extensive funeral; but 
there is a class . . . the poor gentleman of birth, 
the retired officer, or the man who has spent all he 
had, or lost it, or has in any way come down from 
a certain position in society, where he has been 
trained to the refinements of life, the nicer feel- 
ings, in the subtle element which, among the 
initiated, is understood and felt, but which can- 
not be defined in words, as the atmosphere of the 
gentleman. Let this class shun Victoria as a 
certain grave for them, morally and physically. 
. - - No, poor gentlemen! keep out of Victoria. . 
You must come down from your cherished pedes- 
tal of honour and integrity, and so forth, and 
lose your own identity, your self-respect, your 
best characteristics, before you can compete with 
men who cannot understand your feelings, or 
lump them as “ bosh.” 
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In short, according to E. A. Murray, no man 
but a low Irishman and a rascal has any 
chance of success, while well-educated youn 
ladies will most probably be ruined an 
become drunkards. Surely all this is beyond 
the limits of ‘‘ legitimate exaggeration,”’ and 
must make the book defeat its own purpose. 
Doubtless it is true that the encouragers of 
female emigration have not taken all the 
care they might have done in fitting with a 
careful protector every young woman made 
self-relianceless by absurd education in Eng- 
land. But it is neither just nor wise in an 
objector to admit the truth of the terrible 
statistics that there are more than four 
men to one woman in the Colony, to admit 
that the Melbourne ladies do all that they 
can for emigrant girls with their Emigrants’ 
Home, and then to turn round and pour 
wholesale abuse on the people trying to 
lessen the disproportion between males and 
females, because some of the effects of such 
disproportion are felt during its diminution. 
Moreover, this abuse is given without the 
proposal of any one practical measure as a 
remedy; and we are asked to believe that 
England, with its surplus female population, 
is a safer place for a girl than Victoria, where 
husbands are ‘‘ plenty as blackberries,” and 
where, if one channel of employment for a 
girl is closed, a dozen others are open. 

Good servant-maids, of course, are not to 
be had. When your wife expects visitors 
she has to open her own drawing-room and 
**(oh, dear!) dust it.” What an awful state 
things must be in! As bad as the army in 
the Crimea. ‘ Privations! my dear,” did 
we hear Lady Blank say, ‘‘ fmghtful! why 
Augustus hasn’t had a toothbrush for three 
weeks!” Well, one of the maids steps out, 
and her mistress screws up her courage to 
speak to her. 


When Jane burst in (confident of what was coming, 
and determined aot to be rebuked) — 

“Oh! if you plase, I have been waiting to speak 
to you, ma’am, all the morning. Mr. Townshend 
will have to do without me altogether. I am not 
going to demane meself in service any more. Me 
quarter’s up next week, and from to-day is a wake’s 
warning.” 

“Why, Jane, I do not think a respectable ser- 
vice any degradation! You would not be more 
comfortable anywhere than here; and though, 
remember, I do not ask you to stop if you do not 
like, yet, for your own sake, if you are not going 
to a place, what are you going to do ?”’ 

“That is no business of anybody’s; but, as I 
have no fault to find with you or Mr. Townshend, 
and you have been very civil to me, it makes no 
odds to tell you. Iam going to better me condi- 
tion! Me young max says that in a year or two I 
can be as good a lady as any in the land, and have 
me cawiage too, if I havea mind to. He's got 
the contrac’ for the railway—at least something 
with his mate and him, in his trade, carpen- 
tering or something, I don’t rightly know. 
He took me to the boxes to see the ‘Hun- 
garian Brothers’ last night, and he’s got the 
beautifulest watch you ever seen! Mr. Towns- 
hend’s nothing to it ; and he giv me this (show- 
ing a massive gold ring); so I told him to spake 
to the praste ; and as you had been civil to me I 
wouldn’t leave at once ; but you must suit your- 
self by Thursday. I am going to Melbourne 
to-day to order me dresses; would it be con- 
venient to give me some money—and can I do 
anything for you?” 

Agnes sat petrified. 


No doubt such a speech would be trying to 
the mind of a well-regulated English lady, 
who is brought up in the belief that every 
one should ‘‘ know her place;’’ but who that 
knows how some servants are “spoken to” 
and treated here, can regret that some others 
win the return match elsewhere, or that 
Jane is afterwards met in her “ cawiage” 
with her energetic young man? With more 
women in Victoria and fewer in England, the 
juste milieu might be attained in both places. 
We do trust that not one woman less will be 
sent out to the Colony for all the complaints 
in this novel. Let more care be taken in 
selecting female emigrants and looking after 
them, if it so may be; but the true remedy 


for all the mischief is to send out twice as 
many marriageable girls as we do now. 








We must not, however, let our objec- 
tions to Miss Murray’s moral render 
us unjust to the dness of her story. 
The fall of the victim, and her rescue 
by an old friend who is a governess in 
a Bush family, supply the pathetic element; 
the exposure of colonial vulgarities and the 
ridicule of parvenu pretensions supply the 
piquant element; while the uncustomary 
surroundings of scenery, habitations, man- 
ners, and people, give a freshness to the book 
that renders it one of the most interesting 
novels we have read through for a long time. 
The MclLarens are admirably hit off. Our 
English prejudices are well flattered by the 
continuously -implied statement that the 
only home of honour, intelligence, and refine- 
ment is ‘‘ the tight little island,’’ which has 
a House of Lords—that dwelling of superior 
beings whom John Bull adores and loves. 
But we live in hope that some inferior ‘‘ colo- 
nial” will write us another novel ‘‘ Amyrra’s 
Airs,” and tell us what he thinks of the set 
whom the authoress of ‘‘ Ella Norman” 
considers the salt of Victoria and Melbourne. 








A NEW-ENGLAND PURITAN 
PREACHER. 

Autobiography, Correspondence, &c., of Lyman 
Beecher, D.D. Edited by his Son, Charles 
Beecher. In Two Volumes. Volume I. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

R. BEECHER was the father of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Mr. Henry 

Ward Beecher ; and though he was a well- 

known preacher in his own country, his 

name has spread more widely than it other- 
wise was likely to have done, through the 

greater fame of his children. And this is a 


curious family book, in which all who are. 


interested in any member of the Beecher 
family will find something to attract them, 
and which offers a number of minute Ame- 
rican idylls to the study of the English 
reader. 

The children of Dr. Beecher are sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of every 
scrap of written matter relating to their 
father’s early life or the internal affairs of his 
household. The reader of this book must be 
prepared to meet with some very trivial cor- 
respondence, and he may be disposed to think 
that the publishers have presumed too much 
on the interest felt by the public in the 
Beechers, in sending out one yolume by 
itself, and bidding us wait for the other. 
But we are willing to be thankful for the 
close acquaintance we are enabled to make 
with the whole life of a New-England 
Puritan minister of the last generation. The 
life is idyllic in its rustic simplicity and 
homeliness ; but it is penetrated also by the 
sternly tragic element of a terrible Calvin- 
istic theology. 

Dr. Beecher was the son of a blacksmith 
of New Haven, Connecticut, of whom it is 
recorded that he was a very well-informed 
and intelligent man, and married five wives. 
He was bred, like Theodore Parker, in rustic 
industry, and grew up strong and hearty, with 
‘“‘a settled fear of God and terror of the day 
of judgment.’ He was sent to Yale College, 
of which, before he left it, Dr. Dwight 
became President,—the great Dr. Dwight, 
of the complete system of Divinity. Young 
Beecher entered with ardour into Dwight’s 
teaching, and left college a stout Calvinistic 
Puritan. He married early, and settled as a 
minister at East Hampton in Long Island, 
where he had a sturdy struggle with poverty 
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New York for her colours, and ground and mixed 
them herself. The carpet was nailed down on the 

t floor, and she used to go up there and paint.” 
H. B. 8. “That carpet is one of the first things I 
remember, with its pretty border.” ©. “ It lasted 
till my day, and covered the last bed-room in our 
Li eld home.” H. B.S. “Well, father, what did 
East Hampton folks say to that?” “Oh, they 
thought it fine. Old Deacon Tallmadge came to see 
me. He stopped at the parlour door, and seemed 
afraid tocomein. ‘ Walk in, deacon, walk in,’ said 
I. ‘ Why, I can’t,’ said he, ‘’thout steppin’ on’t.’ 
Then, after surveying it awhile in admiration, 
‘D’ye think ye can have all that, and heaven 
too?” 

There was no pulling down of the corners 
of the mouth about Mr. Beecher. He was 
full of life and gaiety, much more of a sports- 
man than of a student, ‘‘ valuing himself 
more,” says Mrs. Stowe, ‘‘on climbing a 
chestnut-tree that grew slant-wise over a 
precipice than even upon his best sermons.” 
He threw the same energy into controversy. 
What brought him first before the public was 
a fiery sermon against duelling, occasioned 
by the duel between Aaron Burr and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. He followed up this 
sermon by proposing, in synod, that societies 
should be formed for the suppression of duel- 
ling. Some opposition was made to his reso- 
lution, and Dr. Beecher thus describes what 
followed :— 

The opposition came up like a squall, sudden 

and furious, and there was I, the thunder and 
lightning right in my face; but I did not back 
out. When my turn came, I rose and knocked 
away their arguments and made them ludicrous. 
Never made an argument so short, strong, and 
pointed in my life. I shall never forget it... . 
Oh, I declare! if I did not switch ’em, and scorch 
’em, and stamp on’em! It swept all before it. 
Dr. —— made no reply. It was the centre of 
old fogyism, but I mowed it down and carried 
the vote of the house, 
In this hearty style he set to work to 
preach revivals. At East Hampton he was 
not very successful, and when he left his 
people there, upon their refusing to raise his 
stipend, he bade them farewell in the follow- 
ing agreeable language :— 

I have proclaimed abundantly, and proved by 

Scripture argument your entire depravity . . . ; 
and now I leave you still in arms against God— 
still in the gall of bitterness—still in the 
kingdom of darkness, and with the melancholy 
apprehension that all my labours for your 
good will prove only a savour of death. Once 
more, then, I proclaim to you all your guilt and 
ruin. 
At Litchfield, the next scene of his labours, 
his appeals met with a readier response. 
There is something extremely odd, and 
savyouring of irreverence, if it were not for 
the entire simplicity and sincerity of the 
language, in the way Dr. Beecher talks about 
‘my revivals.” He regards them as a proud 
manufacturer would regard a highly eredit- 
able piece of work. An admiring friend, 
speaking in a similar vein, says, ‘‘ I pursue 
your mode of talking; it succeeds admirably. 
Awakened persons obtain hope very soon, 
and they come out bright and solid.” And 
like a good man of business, he thought it 
only fair that he should be paid for his work, 
At Litchfield he fell at one time int pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

When my people found out how the matter 
stood, they came up nobly, and raised 3000 dollars, 
and gave me two years’ salary. I had been four 
years on the stretch in revival preaching. Twice 
there had been a revival in Miss Pierce’s school. 
I had six preaching places out in the neighbour- 
hood which were visited with revivals. e in- 


and with a somewhat ungracious flock. Here | fluence of this made but one voice. Even old 


is an anecdote of the East Hampton days.— 


Dr. , who was so economical that he boasted 





Dr. Beecher is speaking, in his old age. The | of having kept all his accounts for thirty years 


‘* Life” is constructed in this way. Dr. 


Beecher, surrounded by his children, tells | 


the story of his life, they occasionally inter- 
posing questions. 

“Yourmother introduced the first carpet. Uncle 
Lot gave me some money, and I had an itch to 
spend it. Went to a vendue, and bought a bale 
of cotton. She spun it, and had it woven; then 
she laid it down, sized it, and painted it in oils, 
with a border all around it, and bunches of roses 
and other flowers over the centre. She sent to 
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with one quill pen, and said he had thought so 
closely upon the subject of economy that he knew 
exactly how to lean his arm on the table so as 


| not to take the nap off, and how to set down his 


foot with the least possible wear to the sole of the 


shoe — even he said, ‘ There’s nothing like it. 


| He’s determined we shall all be saved.” 


The difficuity of reconciling Dr. Beecher’s 


joyous heartiness with his religious doctrines 


| 


reatest when we learn how he felt 
towards children, He was particularly 
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happy in his family, and, to outward ap - 
ance, had-good reason to be so, But what a 
terrible passage is this, written when his 
children were growing up to be men and 
‘women :— 

While I am as successful as most ministers in 
bringing the sons and daughters of others unto 
Christ, my heart sinks within me at the thought 
that one of my own dear children are without 
God in the world, and without Christ, and with- 
out hope. I have no child prepared to die ; and, 
however cheering their prospects for time may be, 
how can I but weep in secret places when I realize 
that their whole eternal existence is every moment 
liable to become an existence of unchangeable 
sinfulness and woe. 


The latter part of this volume contains a 
correspondence between Dr. Beecher and his 
eldest daughter Catharine, in which the father 
was held by admiring religionists to have 
acquitted himself to admiration, but in which 
all the reader’s sympathies will be on the side 
of the daughter, whose sweetest and truest 
instincts were so cruelly racked and torn by 
a detestable theological system. But perhaps 
Dr. Beecher, after all, deserves the most 
pity ; for he was too good and affectionate a 
man not to be sorely wounded himself by the 
supposed necessity of inflicting torture for 
her good on one of the best of daughters. It 
is enough to make one’s heart bleed to read 
these letters of Catharine—so gentle and 
submissive in their hopeless agony. Take 
the following extracts :— 

But I am most unhappy in the view which this 
doctrine presents of my own state and that of my 
fellow-creatures, except the few who are redeemed 
from the curse. When I look at little Isabella, it 
seems a pity that she ever was born, and that it 
would be a mercy if she was taken away. I feel 
as Job did, that t could curse the day in which I 
was born. I wonder that Christians who realize 
the worth of an immortal soul should be willing to 
give life to immortal minds, to be placed in such 
a dreadful world. I see that my feel- 
ings are at open war with the doctrines of grace. 
I don’t know that I ever felt enmity to God, or 
doubted:of His justice and mercy, for I can more 
easily doubt the truth of these doctrines than tho 
rectitude of God. I feel that my case 
is almost a desperate one, for the use of the means 
of grace have a directly contrary effect on my mind 
from others. The more I struggle the less guilty 
I feel; yet I dare not give them up. . . . . 
Thus my hours are passing away as the smoke, 
and my days as a tale that is told. I lie down in 
sorrow and awake in heaviness, and go mourning 
all the day long. There is no help beneath the 
sun, and whether God will ever grant His aid He 


only knows. 
There is a very beautiful letter written b 
Catharine on New Year’s Day 1823, ia whieh 
she expresses her determination to cherish 
the comfort and encouragement which the 
Saviour’s words in the Bible appeared to her 
to hold out to a humble and desponding 
sinner. 

“It was under the influence of such considera- 
tions that of several Sabbaths since I heard one 
of Dr. Emmons’s harshest sermons. Among his 
inferences was this——” which we have not the 
— to quote. Catharine adds :—‘ Oh, my 

father, it seemed to me then that, before 
them all, I could have knelt to the blessed 
Saviour, whp was present and heard those words, 
to bless and thank Him that He was not so hard 
a master, but that He had left behind Him so 
many gracious words of kindness and _ encou- 
ragement to all the wretched and ‘guilty who 
wy come to Him for strength to do His 
But this truly Christian soul was yet ‘ un- 
regenerate ’’ and in oe ag of being fixed in 
a state of ‘‘ unchangeable sinfulness,” and it 
‘was necessary to press upon her the Calvin- 
istic metaphysics about ability and inability, 
and “the distinction betwoen natural and 
moral inability which is made by theologians, 
and which,” as she protested, ‘I believe 
most of them feac/ more than they feel.” We 
are not told in this yolume how the struggle 
ended. This co ndence is followed, pro- 
bably on some artistic plan of relieving the 
reader’s feclings, by a protty chapter of Mrs. 
Stowe upon her “ early remembrances.” 
It is satisfactory, however, to find the fol- 


lowing passage in a subsequent letter ad- 





dressed by Dr. Beecher to his children col- 
lectively :— 

As to your difficulties, my opinion is that you 

will escape better by cultivating devout affections, 
and a spirit of implicit confidence in God, than by 
pushing the point of speculation farther at pre- 
sent, After all that can be explained, there is 
occasion, through the limitation of our views, and 
the bias and blindness of our hearts, to receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, simply upon the 
evidence of “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
The divine covers his retreat as well as he 
can; but we cannot help hoping that the 
children had taught the father more than 
they had ever learnt from him. 








MR. DENMAN ON WINES. 


The Vine and Its Fruit. By James L. Denman. 
(Longman & Co.) 


HERE is no reason on earth why a wine- 
grower or a wine merchant should not 
write a treatise on wine either from love of 
the subject, knowledge of it, or ducri causa. 
Barristers write treatises on ‘‘ Contingent 
Remainders” and ‘‘ Executory Devises,” on 
‘‘ Vendors and Purchasers,” and on ‘‘ Exe- 
cutors and Administrators ;”” and physicians 
and surgeons write treatises on ‘‘Gout and 
Rheumatism,”’ on ‘‘ Aneurisms of the Aorta,’ 
and the ‘‘ Morbus Brightii””—some of them 
from a love of science and a love of their 
species, but more of them from a desire to 
become famous, or to rise in their respective 
professions to general employment and Euro- 
pean celebrity. Why, therefore, should not a 
wine-grower or a wine-seller write upon 
wine ? He ought to know more on the sub- 
ject than a mere layman ; and, if he gives us 
the results of his knowledge and experience, 
as well as his reading, we should be thankful 
to him. The men who have chiefly hitherto 
written upon wine in England have been 
hysicians, such as Barry, Macculloch, and 
enderson ; and, though the least gifted of 
the three had possibly more chemical know- 
ledge than Mr. Denman, yet the latter can 
tell us a great deal that was unknown to any 
of his predecessors. As to Barry’s work, 
though agreeable and amusing, it was written 
nearly a century ago, and is now out of date. 
The author, who was chiefly known in his 
rofession as one of the last adherents of the 
atro-mathematical sect, had as antiquated 
notions in natural philosophy as in medicine, 
and he brings to bear on his subject, often 
inaccurately, citations from ancient poets and 
historians—citations that have too often little 
to do with wine practically. Henderson dealt 
with the ancient wines as a scholar and a 
dilettante in modern wines; and Maccul- 
loch chiefly concerned himself with the phe- 
nomena of fermentation, its management, 
and the sulphuring, classifying, and medica- 
tion of wine. A better book than any of 
these, for practical purposes, was produced by 
Mr. Redding; but, though the compilation 
is a useful one, and well enough put together, 
Mr. Redding, of course, cannot lay claim ¢o 
that special knowledge of the wine trade 
prreceens by Mr. Denman and by Mr. T. G. 
haw, whose work was recently reviewed in 
this journal. 

The volume now before us is much better 
written and much more complete in its his- 
torical account of wines than Mr. Shaw’s 
work. It excludes a great deal of useless 
matter not germane to the subject, which 
Mr. Shaw has incorporated into his volume, 
and some of which had been better left out. 

It is quite true, according to William of 
Malmesbury, as Mr. Denman states, that, 
towards the middle of the twelfth century, 
vineyards existed in Gloucester, Worcester, 
Hereford, Somerset, Cambridge, and Essex; 
but it is also certain that, in the 27th Edward 
IIL., the first statute of Preemunire passed, the 
four last chapters of which have relation to 

hy wines. 
that it shall be felony if any English mer- 
chant shall engross or forestall wines in Gas- 


cony; nor may he, atany rate, purchase them 
of a Gascon, by money to be paid in England, 
if the price exceeds what wine is usually 
sold for in Gascony. 
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The next chapter 


The fifth chapter enacts | 





enacts that no English merchant, or person 
employed by him, should be permitted to go 
into ey but just before the vintage, 
and that no Englishman shall even at that 
time purchase any wines but in the towns of 
Bayonne or Bordeaux, under the same penal- 
ties; which are—forfeiture of the wine and the 
other forfeitures consequent on the felony. 
If any one infringes these regulations he is 
to be apprehended by the seneschal of Gas- 
cony, or constable of Bordeaux, and sent in 
vinculis to the Tower of London. The extra- 
ordinary severity of these provisions, so far 
as to punishing the offence as a felony, are 
repealed by the 37th Edward IIL., c. xvi., 
but in all other respects the statute is con- 
firmed. Persons residing in Gascony to buy 
up the wine are by the 37th Edward IIL., 
c. xvi, ‘‘ cocheours engleys ”’—liers in wait. 
We conclude from the provisions of these 
statutes, and the number of those ‘‘ lying in 
wait’’ for the wines, that the vineyards in 
England of which Mr. Denman speaks 
roduced little wine likely to rival the 
“rench, or to be drinkable by connoisseurs. 
The statutes we speak of remained in force 
till the 43rd Edward ITI., which in the pre- 
amble set forth that such severe laws were 
‘‘pur assay profitable.” Upon tho repre- 
sentation of the Prince of Wales, the Black 
Prince (whom Edward styles his dearly- 
beloved son), that the duties which he used 
to receive from the duchy of Aquitaine were 
considerably diminished, the Parliament 
enacted that the two statutes spoken of 
should remain in suspense. The French 
chronicles of the time take notice that the 
Black Prince wasin infinite distress during his 
residence in Gascony from his living upon a 
too magnificent and expensive establishment, 
and that the consequence was his laying a 
most oppressive tax of fowage (or hearth- 
money) upon the Gascons. In the time of 
Edward III. there can be little doubt, we 
think, that the greater part of the wine 
drunk in England was French, though a 
good deal of home-made wine was also con- 
sumed by the smaller gentry, and a vast 
quantity of ale both by gentry, yeomen, and 
peasantry. 

It is said that we shall never become a wine- 
drinking people because we are a beer-drink- 
ing people. But it is a remarkable fact, not 
stated by Barry, Henderson, Redding, Shaw, 
or Denman, that the fairest and most 
favoured countries on the earth—the coun- 
tries producing the best wines—have simul- 
taneously used beer. The Council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle regulated the quantity of wino and 
beer which should be consumed by both sexes 
in religious houses. In a rich house, situated 
in an abundant wine country, each regular 
canon was daily allowed five pounds’ weight 
of wines, and each chanoinesse three. If it 
were a country not thickly studded with vines 
the allowance was three pounds of wine with 
three of beer for the canon, and two of beer 
and two of wine for the chanoinesse. In 
going through the religious houses in France, 
even in the finest wine countries, the place 
where the brewhouse existed is always shown. 
No doubt, as the number of vineyards in- 
creased in France, brewhouses diminished ; 
but there were numerous brewhouses in 
Paris in 1428. The author of the ‘‘ Journal 
de Paris,” composed under the reign of 
Charles VI., attributes the increase in beer- 
drinking to the oppressive taxation under 
Charles VI.; but the working man, then 
as now, pays nearly, if not quite, as 
much for his beer as for his wine. In the 
memoir furnished to the Duke of Burgundy 
by the intendants in 1698, the Intendant of 
Paris states that the misery and distress of 
the people had diminished the commerce and 
increased the consumption of beer, so that 
the brewers had consumed eighty setiers of 
barley (the setiery was twelve bushels), with- 
out counting the corn employed for the white 
beer. But, as at this period beer in France 
was made of barley and rye, with meslin 
vetches and lentils, if could, doubtless, be 
produced considerably cheaper than any 
ordinary wine. The workman of Paris, who 
is well paid, now alternates a much better 
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beer than that of 1698 with wine; and there 
is no reason why, in five, ten, or twenty 
years hence, the English artisan may not do 
so likewise. Even at present there is a good 
deal of ordinary French wine drunk in Lon- 
don, Brighton, Southampton, and Dover by 
artisans and journeymen; and there is no 
reason why the consumption should not in- 
crease. 

On the ancient wines Mr. Denman is 
much more discursive and infinitely more 
learned (this was not difficult) than Mr. 
Shaw. The poets of Greece and Rome, from 
the earliest to the latest, celebrate the praises 
of wine, and, as though the invention of the 
liquor were too transcendental to be human, 
attribute it tothe gods Osiris, Saturn, and Bac- 
chus. Plato, while he censures excess in wine, 
maintains, with more than his usual per- 
suasive power, that nothing more excellent 
than the juice of the grape was given 
by God to man. Hippocrates boasts of its 
curative influences. If wine were poison, 
neither Cato, Marcus Varro, Columella, 
nor Pliny would have written so much 
as they have done on the culture of the 
vine and wine-making. But none of these 
great masters advise the adulteration of 
wine, though they were perfectly aware of 
the method of forcing wines, and used for the 
purpose plain and burnt salt, bitter almonds, 
the white of eggs, and particularly isinglass. 
Yet the Romans, with all their accomplish- 
ments, were but children in the art of doctor- 
ing wines, not to say the adulteration of 
them, compared with the Greeks. Palladius 
gives several receipts which were used by the 
Greeks for improving the flavour, colour, and 
strength of their wines, and likewise to give 
to new the quality of old wine. In one of 
these a mixture of hepatic aloes had a con- 
siderable share; and doubtless the late Dr. 
Marshall Hall, who was fond of exhibiting 
the drug in a solid and liquid form, would 
approve of its introduction into the wine-tub. 
Cato also fayours us with a curious receipt 
for making an artificial Chian with the 
Falernian by the addition of sea-water taken 
far from land, and kept for some time in 
casks. Brydone, in his ‘“‘Tour in Italy,” 
supposes the modern Monte Barbaro to be 
the site of the Falernian vineyards. That 
the wine was durable and a vin de garde is 
plain from Horace, who says he had some by 
him thirty-three years old. 

Mr. Denman doubtless thinks that to him 
is due the placing en évidence African wines. 
But the Greeks, who knew everything, and 
who practised 1800 years ago all the com- 
mercial tricks now prevalent on the exchanges 
of London, Paris, and New York, were 
familiar with the produce of the African and 
Asiatic wines, of which several enjoyed a 
high reputation. These Greeks drank their 
wines diluted. Athenzous mentions a mixture 
called wevre xal 5vo, which consisted of five 
parts of pure wine and two of water. 

There 1s a great deal of fashion and caprice 
in the rise and fall of wines. Gregory of 
Tours speaks of the wines of Macon, Orleans, 
Cahors, and Dijon, in three of which locali- 
ties the wines are good to this day. The 
reputation of different vintages may 4 com- 
pared to the characters of certain men. To 
rise above the crowd, real merit alone does 
not suffice. Sometimes favourable circum- 
stances or a happy chance is needed—oftener 
sought than found. It may also happen that 
a vineyard which for a long time had but an 
indifferent reputation may, by the industry of 
a new proprietor, by the peculiar process of 
making the wine, or by a better cultivation 
of the grape, become more perfect than it had 
been before. The Burgundy wine of Romanée, 
so famed during a century and a half (the 
estate was grr by the Prince of Conti), 
owes its celebrity toa Sieur de Cronambourg, 
a German officer in the service of France, 
who, haying married the heiress of this vine- 
yard, rendered it one of the finest in Bur- 
gundy. It is absurd in any man in our 

y (it has been said by a recent author) to 
say that claret has only recently become 
renowned. Claret and Dergunty were re- 
nowned five centuries ago. Eustace des 








Champs, in his poetical pieces (1420), cites 
the vines of Gascony, Burgundy, Chablis, 
Beaune, and Orleans. 

In the fifteenth century Burgundy and 
Champagne disputed the palm among the 
wines of France. ‘ If Burgundy had its 
Beaune, Champagne had its Ai; and these 
were among the best wines of France. This 
last, says Patin (meaning Ai), is the wine that 
Bauduis called ‘‘ Vinum Dei”’ at the house of 
De Thou. Paumier, in his treatise on wine, 
written in 1588, says Champagne was the 
ordinary drink of kings and princes; and it is 
certain that Leo X., Charles V., Francis I., 
and Henry VIII. had their vineyards of 
Champagne. St. Evremond alludes to the 
circumstance in a letter to the Duc d’Olonne. 
Burgundy was 280 years ago considered the 
most cordial and generous, as well as the 
wholesomest of wines. Erasmus attributed 
his nephritic pains to the harsh and bitter 
wines of the Rhine, and took to drinking 
Burgundy, and nothing but Burgundy. It 
cured him. ‘Sic enim subito recreatus 
est stomachus,”’ says he, ‘‘ ut mihi yiderer 
renatus in alium hominem.”’ 

A hundred and sixty years ago, however, 
the wines in the neighbourhood of Paris 
(where there is no good wine grown now) 
were considered even better than those of 
Gascony and Burgundy. Of the wine of 
Suréne, near Paris, Chaulieu sings, in 
1702:— 

“ Et l’on m’écrit qu’a Suréne, 
Au cabaret, on a vu 
La Fare et le bon Siléne 
Qui, pour en avoir _ bu, 
Retrouvoient la porte a peine 
D’un lieu qu’ils ont tant connu.” 


The Vin de Grave, now so famous, was in- 
differently esteemed in Madame de Sévigne’s 
day. She says, speaking of the Bishop of 
Metz, disparagingly :—‘‘ C’est un gros merite 
qui ressemble au vin de Grave.” 

The reputation acquired by the Burgund 
was due to an accident. When Louis XIV. 
fell ill, the physicians advised him the Vin 
de Nuits to re-establish his health ; and hence 
the reputation which this class of wine has 
ever since enjoyed, and enjoyed deservedly. 
It would take a volume to describe the wines 
of Burgundy—comprising Chambertin, Vou- 
geot, Nuits, Pomard, Volnay, Romanée, 
Beaune. Chambertin, it is well known, was 
the favourite wine of Napoleon before he 
arrived at St. Helena; after that period he 
drank Bordeaux, probably because he thought 
Chambertin would have been injured by the 
sea voyage. Mr. Denman speaks of the 
danger of transporting Burgundy across the 
sea; but this, with proper precautions, may 
be obviated. The writer of these lines has 
now in his cellar some bottles of Chambertin, 
Nuits, Beaune, and Pomard, portions of a 
larger parcel sent to him in 1838; and the 
wine is still excellent, with great body and 
bouquet. Ittravelled from Beaune to Calais, 
oaiead and bottled in a doyble cask coated 
with gypsum by roulage ; and, thus: fortified 
against air and sea, it arrived perfect. 

All Burgundy wines should be drunk in 
moderation, and the advice given by Panard 
should be scrupulously followed :— 

“Se piquer d’étre grand buveur 
Est un abus que je déplore: 
Fuyons ce titre peu flatteur ; 
C’est un honneur que déshonore, 
Quand on boit trop on s’assoupit, 
Et l’on tombe en délire : 

Buvons pour avoir de l’esprit, 
Et non pour le détruire.” 

Mr. Denman discourses pleasantly on the 
French wines, and on none more than Cham- 
pagne. To our thinking, the best Champagne 
1s In general the least effervescing. Cham- 
pagne, unlike Burgundy 6r Claret, is always 
improved by an hour’s icing. Champagne is 
said to be bad for gouty patients, but in 
a itself gout is unknown. It is 
true the natives drink but one wine, and that 
Champagne; whereas our gourmets here drink 
half-a-dozen different wines at dinner. It is 
the intermixture of various wines to which 
the gout should be laid, and not to the 
Champagne. 
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The Bordeaux wines are generally divided 
into Vins de Médoc, des Graves, des Palus, 
des Cétes, de Terre forte Foins d’entre deux 
mers; but so much do they differ by taste, 
colour, bouquet, durability, and a hun 
almost imperceptible shades, that it would be 
difficult to give an exact list. We must re- 
fer the reader to the work of Jullien. Among 
the first growths of red Claret, are Chateau 
Laffitte and Margaux; among the second, 
Mouton; and among the hind, Kireun. The 
difference which exists, however, between the 
four or five superior qualities of wine and the 
wines made by small proprietors, which are 
sold at from 400 to 500 francs the tonneau, 
results less from the quality of the grape and 
the nature of the soil than from circumstances 
incident to the want of capital, and from the 
desire of obtaining quantity at the expense of 
quality. 

Mr. Denman has chapters on the wines of 
Portugal, Spain, Germany, and Italy, which 
are agreeable reading, and carefully compiled. 
There is in them nothing — new, but the 
matter is well put together. The novel parts 
of the book are the chapters on the wines of 
Austria, Hungary, and the Crimea; on the 
wines of South Africa ; and on the wines of 
India, China, and Australia. In these there 
is a great deal of new matter, pleasantly and 
genially narrated. 

It need scarcely be said that connoisseurs 
in wine in this country will still stick to the 
older vintages of Spain, France, Portugal, 
and Germany, and be content with Amontil- 
lado, Manzanilla, Port, Madeira, Claret, 
Champagne, and Hock. Fifty, or a hundred 
years hence, fine wines may be grown and 
made in Italy, in Australia, or in Southern 
Africa; but middle-aged men cannot hope, 
even if they desired, to see the vintages of 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Germany sur- 
passed by the wines of Australia, Columbia, 
or Southern Africa. 








AN ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New 
Testaments, with References, numerous Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, and a condensed Con- 
cordance. Illustrated with more than Nine 
Hundred highly-finished Engravings. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.) 


was not till the latter half of the four- 
teenth century that the circulation of the 
Bible in the vernacular, against the decree 
of Rome, found a champion in John Wycliff, 
to whom the countenance of John of Gaunt, 
the powerful Duke of Lancaster, was a safe 
shield and buckler. Wycliff may truly be 
called the founder of Teutonic Christianity as 
opposed to Latin Christianity—of that Chris- 
tianity which, taking the Bible itself for its 
basis, makes the reading of the Scriptures 
an essential part of every Christian’s daily 
life; which doctrine, finding its first echo a 
few years later, in Bohemia, in John Huss, 
harbingered the Reformation in Germany and 
Switzerland under Luther and Zwingle. To 
England thus belongs the priority of the 
movement which, some century and a half 
later, overthrew the power of Rome, .and 
laced the Bible, in every man’s own tongue, 
in the hands of the laity. 

There is a peculiar interest in noticing the 
wonderful accuracy with which the true sense 
of the original text is given in the three 
grand versions of the Bible into the lan- 
guages of the West, which have formed the 
foundation of almost every other translation 
of the Bible. The Dean of St. Paul’s has 
truly said that ‘‘ the Vulgate was even more, 
perhaps, than the Papal power the founda- 
tion of Latin Christianity.” ‘‘ Jerome’s 
Bible,” he adds, ‘‘ almost created a new lan- 
guage. The inflexible Latin became pliant 
and expansive, naturalizing foreign Eastern 
imagery, Eastern modes of expression and 
thought, and Eastern religious notions, most 
uncongenial to its own genius and cha- 
racter, and retaining much of its own 
strength, solidity, and majesty. If the 
Northern, the Teutonic, languages coal 
with greater facility with the Orientalism 
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of the Scriptures, it is the triumph of Jerome 
to have brought the more dissonant Latin 
into harmony with the Eastern tongues.” 
Jerome’s version is the Bible that was 
rendered into English by Wycliff. Luther’s 
translation is chiefly a close rendering of the 
Greek Septuagint, the expansiveness of the 
German language readily enabling the most 
literal rendering of the one to convey the most 
definite appreciation of the sense of the ori- 
ginal into the other. If Jerome’s version 
into Latin almost created a new language, 
Luther’s gave a fixed character to German. 
He wrote his language with force and purity, 
and is still reckoned one of its best models. 
Miles Coverdale’s version of 1535—our first 
rinted English Bible—‘‘ out of Douche and 

atin into LEnglyshe,”’ does not follow 
Luther’s translation, but that in the Ger- 
man-Swiss dialect, which was printed, with 
a eres by Bullinger, at Ziirich in 1530, 
and which, the printer’s preface informs us, 
‘*has been compared, word for word, with 
the Hebrew text.” Coverdale’s and Tyndale’s 
versions ofthe Bible into English were greatly 
used in the preparation of Archbishop Cran- 
mer’s Bible of 1539—*‘ the translacion that is 
appointed to be read in churches,” as stated 
on the title-page, which was chiefly superin- 
tended by Miles Coverdale. ‘‘It was won- 
derful,” says Strype, in a passage strongly 
reminding one of Nehemiah’s description of 
a like scene, ‘‘ to see with what joy this Book 
of God was received, not only among the 
learned and those who were noted lovers of 
the Reformation, but generally all over Eng- 
land, among all the common people, and 
with what greediness the Word of God was 
read, and what resort there was to the 
places for reading it. Every one that could 

ought the book, and busily read it, or heard 
it read ; and many elderly persons learnt to 
read on purpose.”’ In a letter written jointly 
by Coverdale and Grafton from Paris to the 
Lord Vicar-General Cromwell, quoted by 
Todd, they say: ‘‘ We follow not only a 
standing, text of the Hebrew, with the in- 
terpretation of the Chaldee and the Greek, 
but we set also in a private table the diver- 
sity of readings of all texts, with such 
annotations in another table as shall doubt- 
less dilucidate and clear the same, as well 
without any singularity of opinions as all 
checkings and reproofs.” We pass by Taver- 
ner’s translation of the Bible, which ap- 
peared at the same time, but must record the 
great and learned Selden’s testimony to the 
value and accuracy of our present authorized 
version of the Scriptures, in the preparation 
of which all the labours of those who had 
gone before were used with the greatest 
care and painstaking :— 

“The English translation of the Bible,” are 
Selden’s words, “ie the best translation in the 
world, and renders the sense of the original best, 
taking in for the English translation the Bishops’ 
Bible as well as King James’s. The translation 
in King James’s time took an excellent way. 
That part of the Bible was given to him who was 
most excellent in such a tongue—as the Apo- 
erypha to Andrew Downes—and then they met 

ther, and oné read the translation, the rest 
holding in their hands some Bible, either of the 
learned tongues, or German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, &c. If they found any fault, they spoke ; 
if not, he read on.” 


Ever since the Reformation, when the 
roclamation of Henry VIII., as quoted by 
urnet, stated ‘‘ that his Majesty was desirous 

to have his subjects attain the knowledge of 
God’s Word, and that this could not be 
effected by any means so well as by granting 
them the free and liberal use of the Bible in 
the eg language,” with the exception 
of the short reign of his daughter Mary, it 
has ever been one of the chief concerns of the 
government to provide correct and carefully- 
printed editions of the Scriptures at prices to 
suit the means of every grade of the popula- 
tion of these realms, But it is in the reign 
of our present Queen that, by the encourage- 
ment given to private individuals to work in 
the same field, through the abolition of the 
paper duties, editions of the Bible carefully 
edited, as regards notes, concordances, maps, 





&c., have been brought to the door of the 
cottage as wellas to the gates of therich. Of 
these editions that of which the title heads 
this article merits a most honourable place. 
The text is that of the authorized version. 
The marginal renderings are also, for the 
most part, copied from the margins of our 
Church Bible, as are also the marginal re- 
ferences. The foot-notes have apparently 
been written for the class of readers who 
would avoid polemical discussion ; they illus- 
trate the text mostly by reference to the 
manners and customs, and the laws and 
religious observances of the East, and seem to 
have beenculled from the best sources in avery 
catholic spirit. The Concordance is a care- 
fully-abridged compilation from larger works, 
and the Chronology prefixed to the Bible 
is valuable as furnishing dates and references 
to the passages in which the events are 
deseribed, so that, at a glance, the different 
portions of Scripture which belong to one 
and the same period are brought under the 
eye of the reader. The illustrations amount 
to more than nine hundred; and the care 
bestowed in their selection is no small merit 
of the publication. They are all executed on 
wood by competent artists, and are taken 
from the Old Masters, and from paintings of 
our own day, from book-illustrations, and 
from works of natural history, and include 
views of cities and other localities mentioned 
in the text, of manners and customs, and of 
the natural productions of the East. It was 
a copy of this illustrated Bible that was 
selected by the Pure Literature Society as an 
offering to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales on 
her marriage. It is a family Bible suitable 
for any household, and yet produced at so 
small a cost that, taken in in weekly num- 
bers, it is within the reach of all. 








MR. GOSCHEN ON THE THEORY OF 
EXCHANGES. 


The Theory of Exchanges. By George 8. Goschen, 
M.P. Second Edition. (Effingham Wilson.) 


OWEVER interesting to the political 
economist as an analysis of a series of 
facts bearing closely upon some of the most 
abtruse relations of capital and labour, a 
work upon the 7 of exchanges can hardly 
be expected to gain the attention of the public, 
or even of mercantile men, who are, as a 
rule, little versed in the theory of trade, 
except at a time like the present, when, from 
the exceptional height of the rate of interest 
in the market, the questions discussed assume 
more than ordinary importance. 

The foreign exchanges are, to merchants 
and bankers, a barometer of the state of the 
money market, the soundness of credit, and 
of the comparative position of the circulation 
in different countries; but, as in the case of 
the barometer, there is necessary much ex- 
perience and observation of other surrounding 
facts in order thoroughly to appreciate the 
meaning of their indications. 

The origin and necessity of exchanges are 
thus clearly stated by the author :— 


As the result of international commerce, a 
certain portion of the community has become 
indebted to merchants in foreign countries ; and, in 
order to save the trouble, tisk, and expense of 
sending coin, it seeks out another portion of the 
community to whom a similar amount is owing 
by the identical foreign countries in question, and, 
buying up these debts, assigns them over in pay- 
ment to its own foreign creditors. 


The debts take the form of bills of exchange, 
drawn by the creditor in one country upon 
his debtor in the other ; and, if the aggregate 
debts owing by any two countries to each 





merchants in the one, country is greater 
than that in the other—from which arises 
a greater demand for the fewer bills on the 
one hand, as the merchants who do not bid 
high enough for them will have to go to the 
expense of forwarding gold, if they would 
punctually fulfil their engagements. The 
fluctuations, therefore, which take place in 
the foreign exchanges are at once the result 
and the index of the inequalities which 
exist in the indebtedness of different.coun- 
tries. There are, besides, many other circum- 
stances affecting the price of foreign bills— 
such as the relative values of gold and silver 
where the countries differ in their medium of 
circulation, the amount of the current rate 
interest, which would be lost by waiting for 
the expiration of the bills, the risk of re- 
ceiving paper instead of gold—that is, trust- 
ing to the acceptor and drawer—the amount 
of bullion held in either country and the 
relative position of their paper currency ; but 
these are subordinate to the question of 
relative indebtedness, which remains the first 
and most material element. 

This national indebtedness arises not only 
from the debts incurred by the importation 
of foreign commodities, but from a variety of 
other transactions, differing according to the 
nature of the affairs of the two countries. A 
careful study of a large miscellaneous collec- 
tion of bills would give much information of 
the nature of these transactions. The greater 
number would be found to represent exports 
of produce; others are bills drawn for tra- 
velling expenses; others represent the transfer 
of capital from one country to another, in thé 
purchase of securities of all kinds; others are 
bills drawn for freight. Then, again, the 
amounts vary greatly; those coming from 
India and China are often of very large 
amount; many of those from the Continent 
arise from small retail transactions. Another 
large proportion of bills represent indirect 
transactions, such as the payment for teas 
shipped from China to New York by bills 
drawn upon London bankers, where the 
acceptor looks for payment to the importer 
in New York; and any estimate which is 
attempted as to the liabilities of a countr 
based upon the bills afloat upon it, and whi 
omits the consideration of these acceptances 
for third accounts, would be erroneous. The 
cause for these bills appears to be the never- 
ceasing exports of England, creating every- 
where a demand for bills on London markets, 
while there are no exports from New York 
to China; indeed there cannot be an exchange 
on any place to which remittances have not 
constantly and regularly to be made; and thus 
it is that the stream of the London trade 
draws into it the money transactions of many 
other trades very remote from this country, 
making London the clearing-house of the 
world. Another batch of bills will be found 
to be what are technically termed bills drawn 
in blank. These are bills not drawn against 
any immediate transaction or exportation, 
but arising from this—that, where the seasons 
of the imports and exports of a country do 
not coincide, it is found convenient ‘‘ that 
the bankers of one country should draw upon 
those in the other at the time when no actual 
commercial bills representing bond fide tvans- 
actionscan be bought, andsubsequently square 
the liability which they have incurred towards 
the acceptors of those bills drawn in blank 
by buying up or remitting the export bills 
as soon as the s have been shipped and 
are made available for draft. In this way the 
shipmentand re-shipmentof gold, which would 


| otherwise be necessary, are avoided, and the 


other—in other words, if the bills drawn | 
fictitious capital during the time they have 


in either country eipon the merchants in 
the other.were absolutely equal in amount, 
and similar in every respect as to the periods 
of payment and the coin in which they are to 

id—it is easy to see that these bills would 
exchange freely one for the other at the 
amounts expressed in them—in the ordinary 
expression, the exchange would be at par. 
But, in practice, this rarely occurs; and it 
mostly happens that the indebtedness of the 
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transaction is a legitimate one; and, though 
such bills are sometimes confounded with ac- 
commodation bills, or bills intended to raise a 


to run, it is not difficult for those conversant 
with bills to distinguish them.” 

The elements of yalue which determine the 
fluctuations of forei bills are next sub- 
mitted by Mr. Goschen to a scientific analysis. 
It is pointed out that the fluctuations in bills 
drawn at sight vary, excpet under extra- 
Oo circumstances, within the limits on 
the one hand of the par yalue plus the cost of 
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the transmission of bullion, on the other the 
par value minus the identical sum; while 
the fluctuations in long bills are unlimited, 
because they are co-extensive with the fluc- 
tuations in the yalue of money in the accept- 
ing country, and with the apprehensions as 
to the solvency of the names on the bills. 
The first of these two affecting causes intro- 
duces a series of most difficult questions, 
which are dealt with so far as necessary to 
the subject—such as the effect of an over-issue 
or an unlimited issue of inconvértible paper 
currency, and of laws prohibiting the dealing 
in and the export of gold,—which, itis shown, 
result often in sudden and wild fluctuations 
in the exchanges of a country, compared to 
which any fluctuations caused by panic, 
interest of money, and so forth are trifling. 
The same questions arise whenever it 1s 
necessary to ascertain what is technically 
called the par value between two countries— 
a c.lculation easy enough when they both 
have a gold currency, ‘but more involved 
when, side by side with the gold, there is a 
large paper currency, and almost hopeless 
where either of the two countries has an 
unlimited paper currency. 

Having thus analysed the nature of the 
fluctuations of foreign exchanges, Mr. Goschen 
proceeds by a reverse process to argue back 
trom them to the existence of their determin- 
ing causes; showing that ‘‘ they offer to the 
trading community the means of ascertaining 
the state of the commercial atmosphere— 
indicating when the air is charged with a 
storm or when fair weather is likely to set 
in—and so clearly point to the disturbing 
elements, that their study and due compre- 
hension suggest the course by which danger 
can be avoided, and moderate the precipitate 
action of panic.” He proceeds to point out 
how essential it is to remember that fluctua- 
tions can arise, not only from one cause, but 
many, and how liable even experienced men 
are to mistake the true cause; a notable in- 
stance of which occurred early in 1861, when 
a large efflux of gold took place from Europe 
to the United States, and when various 
theories were started as to its origin; but 
when, not till months after, was it clearly 
understood that the main cause was the in- 
debtedness arising from the immense imports 
of corn'and cotton. The ordinary terms 
‘*fayourable”’ and ‘‘ unfavourable state of 
the exchanges ”’ are accurate enough from a 
monetary point of view; but it is only when 
the unfavourable state is due to a balance of 
indebtedness against the country that there is 
any vicious effect upon the trades of the 
country. In such case the equilibrium can 
only be restored either by an increase of 
exports and diminution of imports, or by an 
advance in the rate of interest. 

We will not follow Mr. Goschen in his 
lucid explanation of the mode in which relief 
is afforded by a high rate of interest.. It is 
enough to point out that a high rate of 
interest is the natural result of a considerable 
efflux of specie, and that the Bank of England 
has no longer, in consequence of the com- 
petition of other large holders of capital, the 
power of artificially raising the rate of 
interest—it follows in the wake of others; 
the real importance of a yariation in the 
minimum rate of the Bank does not consist 
in the power exercised over, but in the indi- 
cations afforded of, the money-market. 
question how much the rate of interest must 
rise in order to check a continued export of 
gold is of great interest, and never more so 
than at the present time, when, in consequence 
of great imports of cotton from the East, and 
mainly from countries that are slow to take 
our manufactured goods in return for their 
raw product, but which seem to have an 
unceasing appetite for gold, the rate of 
interest is at a higher point than we believe it 
has ever been without a panic. The subject 
thus discussed by Mr. Goschen is closely 
connected with many others of almost equal 
importance—such as the expediency of our 


currency laws, of the Bank Charter, and the 
effect of gold discoveries upon the depreci- 
ation of gold; and the City of London has 
certainly chosen as its representative one 


The. 
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| who has in this work shown himself well 


able to deal with these and other important 
commercial questions which are sure, from 
time to time, to engage the attention of the 
House of Commons. 








NOTICES. 


Les Tristesses Humaines. Par VAuteur des 
“Horizons Proehains.”’ (Paris: Michel Lévy 
fréres.)—THERE can be no want of delicacy in 
naming an author whose name is known to every 
one. There are probably few persons who have 
read the “ Horizons Prochains’’ and “ Horizons 
Célestes”’ and do not know that they were written 
by Madame de Gasparin. We do not, therefore, 
think that we are committing any indiscretion in 
repeating the fact, although she still chooses to pub- 
lish anonymously. In the last-named work she 
endeavoured to comfort those who were suffering 
from bereavement, and the loss of those they 
loved. In this she strives to perform the same 
kind office for those who are suffering from the 
other ills to which our flesh is heir. She addresses 
the individuals comprising that “ phalanx which 
advances in the gloom of the twilight, which keeps 
to solitary footpaths, which is weak, silent, trem- 
bling; scarcely does a single star shed its light 
upon them, and even that ray causes terror; no 
song goes with them; when we listen, we hear 
merely the sound of footsteps, sadly slow, as of 
men who are weary. Whoever would look atten- 
tively would distinguish drooping foreheads; in 
those downcast eyes, tired, as it would seem, of 
looking, he might catch a furtive tear ; something 
cold and colourless broods over them; at their 
approach there is solitude, for every one flies for 
fear of meeting them. They form the cohort of 
sorrowing souls, and all my heart leaps towards 
them.” This extract will serve to give those who 
do not know Madame de Gasparin’s former works 
some slight insight into the peculiarities of her 
style. It is highly coloured, intensely figurative, 
and occasionally rises to true eloquence. It would 
do so more frequently were it not for a certain 
fragmentariness both in the thought and the 
expression. We have one serious objection to 
make, not to the form, but to the substance of the 
book: the poison is too strong, the antidote too 
weak. Through page after page we find descrip- 
tions of human misery und of the sorrows of life. 
Small beyond measure is the space allotted to 
those religious or even purely earthly consolations 
which the most miserable may command. There is 
something morbid in thus constantly dwelling on 
all that men have to render them unhappy, even 
when it is done for the purpose of turning their 
thoughts to a brighter world. And, as concerns 
the thousand troubles of daily life which Madame 
de Gasparin describes, we cannot but think that 
the cultivation of a habit of “ looking always on 
the sunny side” would make most of them vanish 
into very thin air. 

Eran, das Land zwischen dem Indus und 
Tigris. By F. Siegel. (Berlin: Diimmler.)— 
THE learned world, which owes to the author the 
publication of Windischmann’s “ Zoroastrische 
Studien,” owes him another debt of gratitude for 
the lucid manner in which he sums up, in the 
work before us, the results achieved already in 
ancient Persian studies, and, by partly re-opening 
the question of the mixture of races and nations 
on Persian soil (in prehistoric and _ historical 
times), furthers these studies considerably. Cunei- 
form writing is as yet only a half revealed secret. 
Irrespective of the vagueness in the reading itself 
in many cases, we have as yet only been able to 
ascertain that cuneiform characters were used for 
Arian and Semitic (Assyrian) idioms. What 
is the third language, denominated Scythic, or 
Median, or Scytho-Median, supposed to be related 
to various nearly as unknown idioms? The 
author goes to the root of the mystery. He 
describes the condition of the country according 
to its separate provinces, the state of the nations 
who inhabited it at different times, adding essays 
on the Avesta and the Veda, the Avesta and 
Genesis, on the beginnings of the Median rule, 
on the Armenian tribes and their inner history, 
the culture of ancient Eran, on the most recent 
history of Parseeism, &c., &c. We may on some 
future occasion return to the book ; suffice it at 
present to have called attention to it as one of the 





most careful and erudite compendiums on this | 


most obscure province of linguistics and history. 
Lectures delivered before the Dublin Young 
Men's Christian Association, in connexion with 
the United Church of England and Ireland, during 
the Year 1863. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. 
Pp. 568.)—No more appropriate book than this 
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collection of lectures could be placed in the hands 
of a Christian young man. Some of the lectures 
have a special interest for him—such as the one on 
“ Scepticism,” by the Rev. William C. Magee, and 
the one on “ Dr. Colenso and the Pentateuch,” by 
the Rev. John Nash Griffin. Others, again, are of 
a more secular kind, and address him as a citizen— 
such as the lecture on “ Australia,” by Sir Richard 
Graves Macdonnell—one of the best authorities, 
by-the-bye, that the Association could possibly 
have chosen for the subject—and that admirable 
contribution to British history; “The Life and 
Death of the Irish Parliament,” by the Right Hon, 
James Whiteside. This is by far the most im- 
portant paper of the series, and is well worthy the 
perusal of all young men. By way of hg, 
we have a lecture by the Right Hon. Josep 
Napier, ex-Lord Chancellor, on ‘‘ William Bedell,” 
—the Bedell whose life Bishop Burnet has written 
so unsatisfactorily ; and, by way of light reading, 
we have “Stereoscopic Views of Misunderstood 
Men,” by the Rey. J. B. Owen, and a somewhat 
similar theme, ‘People of whom more might have 
been made,” from the pen of the Rev. A. K, 
H. Boyd. Altogether, the volume is a highly 
satisfactory one. 

Agricultural Education. (Longman & Co. 
Pp. 167.)—Tuis volume consists of a series of 
inaugural lectures on chemistry, botany, veterin- 
ary surgery, and the requirements of the agricul- 
turalist generally. From the examination papers 
it appears he is required to know many things— 
cheraistry, organic, inorganic, analytical and agri- 
cultural ; mechanics and hydraulics, and mecha- 
nics and hydrostatics; surveying, mensuration, 
therapeutics, pathology, anatomy, and drawing. 
The lectures are by the several professors of the Col- 
lege, Cirencester, the only institution in England 
where education in agriculture is imparted ; and all 
anxious to know the present state of such educa- 
tion will do well to read the volume. 

Words of Advice to Young Naval Officers. 
By E. A. Inglefield, F.R.S., Captain Royal Navy, 
author of “ Summer Search for Sir John 
Franklin,’ &e. (Liverpool: Webb and Hunt. 
Pp. 136.)—Tue author of this little volume 
has been in the service upwards of thirty years, 
and therefore speaks from experience. The book 
is dedicated to the Duke of Somerset; and, from 
the sensible manner in which it is written, and its 
thorough applicability to the life of the young 
naval officer in almost all its phases, we have little 
doubt but that it will become a favourite in the 
service. Those who have sons or protégés about 
to join the navy will also find it of great advantage ; 
for in the appendix will be found every information 
as to outfit, examination, c. 

The Platform Sayings, Anecdotes, and Stories 
of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Minister of Free St. 
John’s Church, Edinburgh. (Houlston and Wright. 
Pp. 216.)—“ THE contents of this little book,” 
says the preface, “are the result of the industrious 
work of one who has been long inspired with a 
high admiration of the reverend and amiable 
author. From its small price the work can 
scarcely be expected to remunerate her; but she 
may be consoled by the remark of Mr. Carlyle, 
that every one who gives a book to the public is a 
benefactor of mankind.” We see the volume has 
reached a ‘‘Second Thousand,” and, from the 
eagerness with which the religious world listens 
to the sayings and stories of its favourites, we have 
no doubt it will reach a third thousand ; so that the 
patient collector will, after all, find her reward. 

The Young Child's Atlas. Specimen of the 
Progressive Copy-Books. Scottish School-Book 
Association. (Glasgow: Collins.) — Tue atlas 
comprises ten maps, with accompanying questions. 
It is bound and shaped like a school copy-book, 
is easy for a child to hold, and extremely simple 
and clear in its arrangements. From the speci- 
men of the Progressive Copy-books for writing sent 
us, we fancy that we should have to object to the 
continuance, in some of the small-hand copies, of 
that angular sort of current hand called “ ladies’ 
hand,” which most people would like to see 
superseded. A round and rather upright, or 


slightly slanted hand is quicker, neater, and more 


legible than the very slant “ ladies’ hand” with 
sharp corners. 

Ireland and the Irish Church. By the Rev. 
William Anderson, M.A., Rector of Raymunter- 
doney. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. Pp. 66.) 
—TueE reverend author regards numerical strength 
as atest of an Established Church, but not the 
only test. “In the following pages,” says the 
preface, ‘‘he has endeavoured to point out the 
circumstances which have made it peculiarly delu- 
sive and unjust when relied on as the exclusive 
test by which to judge of the efficiency of the Irish 
Church,” 
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Berg- und Gletscher-Reisen in die dsterreich- 
ischen Hochalpen. Von Dr. A. von Ruthner. 
(Wien : Gerold.)—ALrrve literature is so much 
on the increase in Germany that we can no longer 
keep step with it. The work before us is one of 
the most valuable of its kind, not only on account 
of the loving care bestowed upon its composition 
and the fine engravings with which it is copiously 
adorned, but chiefly because it opens entieaty new 
tracks, recounts ascensions of virgin peaks, and— 
this above all—points out things yet to be done 
by enterprising mountaineers. The book is not 
a continuous description of an “‘excelsior” journey, 
but rather a collection of monographs on the sub- 
ject, and it is intended to form only the first 
volume of a larger series, which we shall gladly 
welcome. 

Carta topografica dei Contorni di Roma. 
(Berlin: Schropp.)—Tuis map of the Roman 
Campagna (1: 50,000) will prove a most valuable 
guide, containing, as it does, every single spot of 
interest to the traveller—villas, temples, sepul- 
chres, ruins, inns, roads, footpaths, every street 
of Rome—everything, in short. It is based on 
Moltke’s survey, and competent judges vouch for 
its minute correctness. 
~ We have received from Messrs. Triibner & Co. 
A New System of Stenography or Shorthand, on the 
principles of W. Stolze, by Dr. Gustav Michaelis, 
with thirty-two lithographed plates. Stolze is to 
Germany much what Pitman is to England, and 
Dr. Michaelis regards his system as an improvement 
on both.—Messrs. Virtue & Co. send The Vowel 
System of Shorthand, invented by J. Rodham 
Carr, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. One of the chief 
advantages of Dr. Carr’s system is that it can be 
“instantly read with ease and pleasure, and without 
ambiguity.” ‘The work has involved vast re- 
search,” he tells us, “and its completion has been 
the fruit of more than twenty years’ study and 
practical experience, during which entire period 
the author has constantly received invaluable aid 
from his brother, Mr. Cuthbert Carr.’—From 
Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday we have The 
Progress and Results of Missions, in a Letter to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Chichester, by the 
Rev. Archibald Boyd, M.A.; from Mr. Ridg- 
way, The Farmer’s Difficulties: Protection the 
only Remedy, by G.'Wray of Tunbridge Wells 
and Rotherfield; and from Mr. Phipps, De- 
bate in the House of Commons on June 9, 1863, 
upon Clerical Subscription, including the speeches 
of all who took part’in the discussion.—There 
also lie on our table, Report of the Great 
Northern Hospital for last year; Appendix 
to Prospectus of Port Canning Estate, from 
which we learn that this auxiliary port on the 
river Mutlah will very soon supersede anything in 
the way of a port on the river Hooghly; and 
Two Words on the Burning of Kagosima, and 
Mr, Layard’s Explanation, by T. Binney, re- 
printed from a report. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIALS. 


Mr. Dickens’s graceful and simply-written 
“In Memoriam” sketch of his friend Mr. 
Thackeray will be the first paper read by all in 
the present number of the Cornhill. The follow- 
ing little bit is very characteristic of the two 
novelists in their friendly colloquies about them- 
selves :—‘* We had our differences of opinion. 
I thought that he too much feigned a want of 
earnestness, and that he made a pretence of 
undervaluing his art, which was not good for the 
art that he held in trust. But, when we fell upon 
these topics, it was never very gravely, and I have 
a lively image of him in my mind, twisting both 
his hands in his hair, and stamping about, laugh- 
ing, to make an end of the discussion.”’ All 
through the article there breathes a fine feeling 
of affection and respect for the deceased ; and the 
testimony of Mr. Dickens to the merits of the 
unfinished novel which Thackeray has left, and 
which is to be published in the Cornhill, is 
interesting and valuable. Mr. Anthony Trollope 
also contributes a notice of Thackeray, in which 
allusion is made to his experiences and ways as 
editor of the Cornhill ; and there is a con- 
trasting the eagerness in 1701 to bury the dead 
Dryden in Westminster Abbey with the absence of 
any such demonstration by our dignitaries of 
Church and State in the case of Thackeray. 
“Margaret Denzil’s History,” ‘“ Cousin Phillis,” 
and “The Small House at Allington” are con- 
tinued ; and among the general papers is an 
affectionate sketch of David Gray, a young poet 
of ine hopes, who died recently in very 
Selnil leommtances, her a brief stay in London. 

In Macmillan a tribute is paid to Thackeray’s 
memory in a paper of vivid critical recollection 





of his early novels and of himself, signed with the 
initials of Mr. Henry Kingsley,—to which paper 
some remarks are appended by the editor. 
Hillyars and the Burtons” is continued, as is 
also the beautiful anonymous story called “ A Son 
of the Soil.” The “ Competition Wallah ” in this 
number walks over quite a field of ignes suppositi 
in his letter entitled “British Temper towards 
India, before, during, and since the Mutiny ;” and 
we should not wonder if his powerful expressions 
of opinion on this subject were to rouse passions 
in Indian society and among those connected with 
the Indian government. ‘he Editor continues 
his papers entitled “Dead men whom I have 
known,” and gives an account, among others, of 
William Thom, the Inverury Poet; and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold contributes a very important 
and weighty article on Middle-Class Education, 
in which he propounds views that run counter to 
some fixed opinions on that subject. He utterly 
scouts the maxim that the State ought to refrain 
from interference in the business of national educa- 
tion ; he contends that it is the business of the 
State to undertake the work of education, and 
that by no other agency can the work be efliciently 
undertaken ; and he maintains, in particular, that 
there is no reason why there should not be all 
over England an apparatus of good schools, doing 
for the youth of the middle class, at a moderate 
expense, what is done in France by the Imperial 
Lyceums, and yet thoroughly adapted to English 
needs and habits. 

The Fine Arts Quarterly Review has reached 
its third number, and more than maintains the 
high character with which it started. Whether 
it is the demand of the time or the public 
spirit of its editor that has called into existence 
so gorgeous and so complete a periodical volume 
we scarcely know; but this fact must be patent 
to all, that the Fine Arts have at last found a 
voice to which all will listen. No other country in 
Europe, we should imagine, could afford to possess 
such an organ ; and it is satisfactory to know that 
the intrinsic qualities of the Fine Arts Quarterly 
are in keeping with its outward splendour. The 
folding illustration from the Camirus Vase, 
discovered in Rhodes a year or two back, is of 
itself a work of art. It is from the obverse of the 
vase, and represents a well-known incident in the 
myth of Peleus and Thetis. The description is 
from the pen of Mr.C.T. Newton. Mr. Digby Wyatt 
continues his paper on the “ Loan Collection at 
South Kensington.” Mr. W. Lloyd describes, with 
the aid of engraving, “ Raphael’s School of 
Athens,” and with much ingenuity and scholar- 
ship points out characters we never dreamt of 
looking for before. Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 
“Modern Etching in France” is accompanied by 
appropriateexamples; and thorough art knowledge, 
with ability to convey it pleasantly to the reader, 
is as characteristic of this paper as it was of the 
one on French painting last year. As an Art 
critic, he is one of the best now writing. Mr. 
Redgrave concludes in this number “ The Earl 
History of the Royal Academy.” From M.C. H. 
we have a most interesting Siemaahy of Horace 
Vernet, and some judicious remarks on his works 
and manner of composing and painting them. 
The “Catalogue Raisonné of the pictures in the 

ssession of the Society of Antiquaries at Somerset 

ouse,” and “ Further Additions to the National 
Gallery,” are both by George Scharf; and the 
editor himself continues his labours on the “ Cata- 
logue of the Drawings of Nicholas Poussin in the 
Royal Collection, Windsor Castle.” Mr. Panizzi’s 
question, “‘Who was Francesco da Bologna?” 
is elucidated in this number with fac-simile 
illustrations, and it may now be regarded as satis- 
factorily answered. W.M. Rossetti’s “ Fine Arts 
Record,” in which he touches on every Art fact 
throughout the world worthy of note, concludes 
the number. 

THE second article in the current number of 
the North American Review is devoted to Goldwin 
Smith’s question, “ Does the Bible sanction Ame- 
rican Slavery ?” It is treated at great length, and 
the writer, we need not add, comes to similar 
conclusions with the Oxford Professor of History, 
whose work receives his warmest adiniration and 

raise. From the review of Ticknor’s “ Life of 

rescott”’ we learn that the historian “ was a man 
of regular and methodical habits,” and that “eccen- 
tricities of thoughtand peculiarities of style repelled 
rather than attracted him. He never, for instance, 
could read Carlyle with any satisfaction, and the 
quaint garb of the ‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution’ made him insensible to its substantial 
merits.” “The Ambulance System” is treated 
in a very sensible article, and the paper on the 
“President’s Policy” breathes nothing but con- 
fidence in the ultimate establishment of peace 
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and union, and of “a power and prosperity beyond 
even the visions of the Fourth of July Orator.” 

Tue continuations in Blackwood are “ Tony 
Butler” and the “Chronicles of Carlingford.” 
“ Witch-Hampton Hall” is a weird story incul- 
cating in a most effective way the beauty and the 
efficacy of love. The writer of “ Cornelius O’ Dowd 
upon Men and Women, and other Things in 
General,” speaks from a large knowledge of the 
world, and, although occasionally facetious, is 
always wise. “A Ride through Sutherland ” will 
rather startle those who rush up the Rhine before 
they have anything like an adequate idea of what 
beauties lurk in their own little island, and what 

randeur rests on its mountains. ‘The Royal 

cademy Reformed ” is a sensible piece of exposi- 
tion, and the critical paper on Mr. Kirk’s “ Charles 
the Bold” will be read with interest. 

THe social science articles in Meliora treat this 
month of “The Moral Unity of Humanity,” 
“The Social Evil and its Causes,” “ Life and its 
Renewal,” and “ Co-operation.” —In Temple Bar 
we find the following continuations :—‘* The Doc- 
tor’s Wife,” by the author of ‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret ;” ‘The Streets of the World,” by Mr. 
Sala ; and the “Trials of the Tredgolds,” by 
the author of “ A Prodigal Son.” Mr. Ed- 
mund Yates commences a new story of English 
domestic life, which he calls ‘“ Broken to Har- 
ness.” The critical faculty shows itself to advan- 
tage in the — entitled “ Horse Virgilian ;” 
and the article on William Shenstone is both 
kindly and judicious. 

“THe Clever Woman of the Family” is con- 
tinued in the Churchman’s Family Magazine, and 
bids fair to fulfil the anticipations we formed on 
its first appearance. Last month this magazine 
contained “ Sir Gore Ouseley’s Notes on Church 
Music,” and now the editor, with commendable 
judgment, follows it up with Dr. Monk’s excel- 
lent remarks on ‘“ Congregational Singing in 
Churches.” “ Christian Art” is a subject on which 
we have the first article of a series which will be 
very interesting and instructive. Excellent 
woodcuts aid the writer. 

THE Eclectic has a long laudation of Mr. 
Froude’s last two volumes, from which the writer 
makes judicious extracts. The article on 
Charles Knight is also of a genial and approv- 
ing kind; and the same may be said of the paper 
on “ Robertson’s Sermons.” The chapter on 
‘Noses : what they mean, and how to use them,” 
is ingenious and amusing. 

The Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle Maga- 
zine contains “Jacob Morriston,” “ Misses and 
Matrimony,” by Captain Knollys, and “ Women 
of Merit connected with Criminal Trials,” by 
Serjeant Burke. Feather Penn, Esq., commences 
a novelette which he calls “ Harry Vowhampton.” 
“ Kvanescent Literature,” “ Twilight,” and the 
“ Archeology of a few of our Colloquial Expres- 
sions” are all very readable.—London Society 
continues to charm with the excellence of its 
illustrations and the light sparkle of its articles. 
This month it is specially noticeable for the excel- 
lent woodcut of Thackeray after the photograph 
of Mr. Herbert Watkins, and the very genial little 
article which accompanies it.—‘ Cure by ye 
Touch,” in St. James's Magazine, seems to have 
been carefully prepared, and contains much his- 
toric allusion and fact. ‘Love Lays of Horace 
and Catullus”’ is written by a scholar who has taste 
and discrimination.— Good Words seems up to its 
usual mark, and has some good illustrations from 
the pencil of Millais and others.—We have also 
received the Christian Spectator, the Sixpenny 
Magazine, the Family Herald, the Christian 
Treasury, Our Own Fireside, the Chess Piayer’s 
Magazine, Christian Work, Events of the Month, 
Every Boy's Magazine, and the Child’s Com- 
mentator, the two last illustrated. 

The Ibis: a Magazine of General Ornithology. 
(Triibner.) —Tu1s admirably-edited and exqui- 
sitely-illustrated contribution to ornithology still 
k up its well-earned reputation, and deals 
with new additions to the list of feathered bipeds 
from beneath every sky, we ought almost to say, 
besides our own, for the editor, Dr. Sclater, in his 
preface, is obliged to express his regret that more 
communications do not reach him respecting the 
birds of the British Islands. He further remarks 
that the ornithology even of the most remote 
regions of the globe is engaging the increased 
attention of both travellers and resident naturalists ; 
and this latter remark is admirably borne out by 
the contents of this volume, which numbers 
among its contributors such men as Wallace, 
Swinhoe, Newton, and the editor, not to mention 
a host of others. We have tried to pick out the 
most beautiful bird in order to commend it es- 
pecially to the attention of our readers, They 
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are all so beautiful, however, and so well drawn 
and painted, that we have been compelled to give 
up the task. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Parts 3 and 4, Vol. XX. 
(Quaritch.) —-THEsE parts are invaluable to 
all interested in the people and languages of 
Asia; and, among the subjects dealt with of 

rhaps even more general interest, we may 
mention those on Indian embassies to Rome from 
Claudius to Justinian, note on the Réh efflores- 
cence of N.W. India, a paper by Mr. Spottiswoode 
on the Lirya Siddhaata, invaluable to all students 
of the history of astronomy, and a letter dealing 
with the botany, geology, &., of a part of 
Madagascar. 

The Medical Mirror: a Monthly Magazine of 
Current Medical Literature and News. No. I. 
January. (Lewis.)—We are informed in the 
address which leads off this new monthly, that, 
“with the single exception of a monthly period- 
ical published in Scotland, there is no paper in 
Great Britain which serves to fill up the wide 
space of distinction between the medical weekly 
journals and quarterly reviews.” We trust there- 
fore that this publication will take firm root, and 
will occupy this vacant ground. The plan is a 
very useful one. Original Articles, Reviews, a 
Monthly Retrospect of British and Foreign 
Medical Journals, News of the Month, and 
Medical Intelligence. Among the original ar- 
ticles in this first number, one by Mr. Laurence 
on “ Astigmatism” is of great and general interest. 
We are glad also to point out the admirable 
manner in which the foreign medical journals are 
looked after. 

Dictionary of Chemistry and the allied Branches 
of other Sciences. By Henry Watts, F.C.S. Parts 
9—11. (Longman & Co.)—Tuis valuable con- 
tribution to our chemical literature, which we 
have so gladly called attention to on former occa- 
sions, is in each successive part justifying the 
anticipations we formed of it on the appearance 
of the first number. The January part brings 
us down to “ Gallotannic Acid.” It has been found 
impracticable to continue the monthly publication 
of twelve shects consistently with proper editorial 
care, but it is considered desirable not to give up 
the monthly publication. It has therefore been 
determined to issue monthly half the number of 
sheets, at a proportionate reduction of price. 

WE have received from Messrs. Longman & Co. 
part three of the People’s, Edition of Macaulay’s 
History of England; from Messrs. Groombridge 
and Sons the current number of the “ Magnet 
Stories,” entitled Helena’s Duties, by the author 
of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam ;”’ and from Mr. 
Blake, Hints on the Etiquette of Courtship and 
Marviage, forming one of the Family Herald 
Handy-Books. The delicacy and sense with which 
our author trezts the subject are very noticeable ; 
and, from the piquancy of the remarks, were it 
for nothing else, we should be inclined to say the 
writer was a lady.—From Messrs. Ward and Lock 
we have part second of their beautifully-illustrated 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainmeats. The artists are 
Millais, Tenniel, Watson, Dalziel, and Houghton. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ArcHBOLD’s Parisu Orricer, and Suaw’s Parisnx Law. 
Fourth Edition. By James Paterson, Esq. 12mo., pp. 
486. Shaw and Sona. 10s. 

Anrno.tp (J. Muehleisen). English Biblical Criticism and the 
Pentateuch from a German point of view. Vol. 1. 8vo. 
Longman, 6s. 

Barrett (R. F.) Catholicity of the New Church, &c. Cr. 
8vo. Longman, 4s. 6d. 

Bisie. The Critical and ye aye Pocket Bible. The 
Holy Bible, according to the Authorized. Version, with 
Original and Selected Parallel References and Marginal 
Readings, and an Original and Copious Critical and Expla- 
natory Commentary. (Vol. 3.) New Testament. Matthew 
—Romans, By the Rev. David Brown, D.D. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Collins. 3s. 6d. 

BiumBer@ (Henry). Poems, English and German. Post 
8vo. Willsams and Norgate. 38. 

Bon NAVALE AND THE Mists oF Hercunrspont. Cr. &vo., 
pp. 86, ancient-faced type, cloth, gilt-edged, and gilt-let- 
wey Edinburgh: Caledonian Press, 38. 6d.; plain, 

Browne (Rey. George Sackling, B.D.) Mosaic Cosmogony. 
A Literal Translation of the First 4 of Genesis, with 

1 !Annotations and Rationalia. Svo., pp. viii—132. Masters. 5s. 

BROWNE Le A., LL.D.) Money, Weights, and Measures of 
the Chief Commercial Nations in the World, with the 
British Equivalents. Feap. 8vo., pp. v—55. Stanford. 1s. 

Buckmaster (J. C.) Elements of Mechanical Physics. 
Roy. 18mo., pp. iv—188. Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. 

Burxs (Robert). Poetical Works. With Memoir, Prefatory 
Notes, and a complete Maginal Glossary. With Portrait. 
a? Iilustrations. Feap. 8vo., pp. 597. Glasgow : Murr. 
« 8s. . 

Car.teton (William). Evil Eye; or, the Black Spectre. 
New alitiow. Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 330. Duffy. Nae 2 

Carrincton (R. C., F.B.S.) Observations of the Spots on 
the Sun from November 1853 to March 1861, made at Red- 
hill. Illustrated. 4to. Williams and Norgate. 25s. 

Ciarke (Charles). Charlie Thornhill; or, the Dunce of the 
Family. A Novel. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. x—gss. 
Chapman and Hall. 5s. 


Corrace Commentary (The). The Gospel nogpevins to St. | 


e. Feap. 8vo., cl., lp., pp. 266. Masters. , 
Dantret (Mrs. Mackenzie). Miriam’s Sorrow. Two Volumes. 
Post 8vo. Newdy. 21s, 





Detacrorx (J. L.) Petit Moniteur; or, the French Conver- 
sation Class. . cr. 8vo., pp. 180. Causton. 58. 

Do it with Tuy Micut; or, Our Work inthe World. Ad- 
dressed to those who ask “ What shall we do?’’ By the 
Author of “What my shone are; or, Glimpses and 
Guesses of Things Seen and Unseen.”’ i8mo., pp. 103. 
Jarrold, 1s. 6d. ; 

Dora Hamitton; or, Sunshine and Shadow. With Ilus- 
trations. Fceap. 8vo., pp. 180. Religious Tract Society. 28. 

Dv Guesciin (Bertrand), Life and Times of: a History of 
the Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison. With Por- 
trait. I'wo Volumes Svo., pp. xxiv—601. T'rubner, 21s. 

ENGLISH HEARTS AND ENGLISH Hanps; or, the Railway and 


the Trenches. By the Author of the “ Memorials of Cap- 
tain Hediey Vicars.” Fortieth Thousand. Fceap. 5vo. 
Nisbet. 5s. 


Future of the Human Race. 


Evans (Alfred Bowen, D.D.) 
Feap. 


Lectures delivered during the Session of Advent. 
8vo., cl. sd., pp. 62. Skeffington. 1s. 

Famity Hymn-Boox (The). A Selection of 500 Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs. 32mo. Blackie. ‘ 
HANDOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. Western Divi- 
sion. Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, Lichfield. 

With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., pp. vii—325. Murray. 16s. 

Hints oN THE EriQueTTE OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
(Family Herald Handy-Books. No. 1%.) 24mo., jsd., pp. 
63, Blake. . 

Irvine (Edward). Collected Writings. In Five Volumes. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. Vol. 1. 
8vo., pp. 1x—645. Strahan. 12s. 

James (G. P. R.) Castle of Ehrenstein. A Romance. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo.,sd., pp. 348. Routledge. 1s. : 
Jounson (Joseph). Popular Preachers of Our Time: their 
Eloquence, Ministry, and Works. With Portraits. Cr. 

SvVO., pp. Xil—S24. Cassell, 5s. . 

Karcuer (Théodore, B.A., LL.B.) Biographies Militaires. 
Second Edition. 12mo., pp. xii—275. Nutt. 3s. 6d. 

LANDELS (William). ‘rue Manhood: its Nature, Founda- 
tion, and Development. A Book for Young Men, Third 
Edition. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. viii—260. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 

Lee (William). Recent Forms of Unbelief. Some Account 

‘of Renan’s “* Vie de Jésus.” 8vo., sd., pp. 59. Edmonston. 1s. 

McGrecor (P., M.A.) System of Logic, comprising a Dis- 
cussion of the various means of Acyuiring and Retaining 
Knowledge and avoiding Error. Roy. l2mo., pp. 469. Low. 


68. 

M‘Manvs (Rev. Henry.) Sketches of the Irish Highlands: 
Descriptive, Social, and Religious. With special reference 
to Irish Missions in West Connaught since 1840. Cr. Svo., 
pp. xi—243. Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 

MARSHALL (Emma.) Consideration; or, How can we Help 
one another? l8mo., pp. 120. Jurrold. 1s. 6d. 

Miscuier-MAKER (‘The) and the Peace-Maker. 
pp. 94. Jurrold. 1s. 

Mo.esworru (Guilford L.) Pocket-Book of Useful Formula 
and Memoranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers. Fifth 
Edition. With Supplement. Obg. 32mo., pp. v—245. 
Spon, 4s. 6d. " 

NicuHous (Dr. Thomas L.) Forty Years of American Life. 
Two Volumes, Svo., pp. 776. J. Maxwell. Sus. 

Oxrornp UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (The), 1864. Corrected to 
the end of Michaelmas ‘Term, 1863. Imo. J. H. and J, 
Parker, 48. 

Priestr’s Prayer-Boox (The). Edited by Two Clergymen. 
lZmo., pp. Vili—l#4. Masters. 4s. 6d. 

Prize Pavers WRITTEN ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS FOR THE 
Boy’s Own MAGAZINE. 8vO., pp. ii—153. Beeton. 3s. 6d. 
Puncn. Reissue. Vol. . January to June, 1859, 4to., bds., 

Office. 5s. 

READING DISENTANGLED; or, Classified Lessons in Spelling 
and Reading. By the Author of “ Peep of Day,” &c. 
Second Thousand. Roy. 1l6mo. Varty. 2s. 6d. 

Revivat (‘he) : an Advocate of Evangelical Truth : a Record 
of Events connected with the Revival of Religion. Vol. 9. 
From July to December 31, i083. 4to., cl. sd., pp, 428. 
Morgan and Chase, 38. 

RIeETHMiULLER (Christopher James). Alexander Hamilton 
and his Contemporaries; or, The Rise of the Aimerican 
ee Cr, 8vo., pp. viili—452. Beli and Duldy. 
lds, 6d. 

Sanpie (Rev. George). 
Svo., pp. xiii—417.  EKdmonston. 10s. 6d. 

Scuarr and Rovussei. ‘he Christ of the Gospels and the 
Romance of M. Renan. Three Essays, -By the Rev. Dr. 
Schaff and M. Napoléon Roussel. Cr. Svo., pp. vi—187. 
Religious T'ract Society. 2s. 6d. 

Scumip (Dr. Christophe). Jeune Henri, suivi de La Colombe, 
Traduit de l’Allemand. With English Vocabulary by T. 
Matthay, M.R.C.P. Feap. Svo., pp. 170. Nutt. 2s, 

SuHaksPeEareE (William), Life Portraits of: a History of the 
Various Representations of the Poet, with an Examination 
into their Authenticity. By J. Hain Friswell. Lliustrated 
by Photographs of the most Authentic Portraits, and with 
Views, &c. Sq. Svo., pp. xii—128. Low. 21s. 

SHAKSPERE AND JoNnsON. Dramatic versus Wit-Combats. 
Auxiliary Forces:— Beaumont and Fletcher, Marston, 
Decker, Chapman, and Webster. Post svo., sd., pp. 12z. 
J.R. Smith, 4s, 

SimpLe Lessons; or, Words Easy to be Understood. A 
Mauual of Leg for those engaged in the instruction of 
the oe ee. With a Preface by the Rev. 1’. T. Carter, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo., cl., #d., Re. x—¥7. Masters. 1s. 6d. 

SKINNER (James, M.A.) wenty-one Heads of Christian 
Duty, with Directions how to use them. Fcap. 8vo., cl. 
sd., pd. 36. Masters. 1s. 

Some Guimpses into Lire IN THE Far East. 8vo. pp. xi— 
382. Richardson, 12s. 

Soutucatre (Henry), Many Thoughts of Many Minds. 
Tenth Thousand. Sq., 8vo. Griffin. 12s. 6d. 

Spencer (C.E.) Ashdown Parsonage Sixty Years Since. 
Feap., 8vo., pp. 104. J. F. Shaw. 1s. tid. 
Spicer (H.) Strange Things Among Us. Second Edition, 
with one Post Svo., pp. xi—285. Chapman and Hall, 

7s. 6d. 

Tennent (Sir J. Emerson, K.C.S., LL.D.) Story of the 
Guns, With Illustrations. Post 8vo., pp. xxii—s64. Long- 


Feap. 8vo. 


Horeb and Jerusalem. With Map. 


man, 7s. 6d. : 

Youne (A) Artist’s Life. In One Volume. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii 
—274. Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d. 

Watton (Izaak). Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and 
Dr. Robert Sanderson. With an Engraving. 2imo., pp. 
xii—403, (Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes.) Bell and 
Daldy. Sd., 38.; cl., 3s. 6d. 

WETHERELL (Miss). Old Helmit. Cheap Edition. Fceap. 
8vO., inn 608. Nisbet. 2s. 

Warton (Philip). Heart or Head. Two Volumes. Post 
Svo., pp. Gl. Skeet. 2s, 

Wuearon (Henry, LL.D.) Elements of International Law. 
Second Annotated Edition. By William Beach Lawrence, 
Roy. 8vo., pp. lxxxix—1142. . 35s. 

WRIGHT. — ey! of Thomas Wright, of Birkenshaw, 
in the County of York, 1736—1797. Edited by his Grandson, 
Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 

344. J.R. Smith. 5s. 


Feap. 8vo. pp, xxxi— 





JUST READY. 


ALBERT. The Prince Consort’s Principal Speeches and Ad- 
dress. Cheap Edition. Murray. 1s. 
CuamBers (R.) Book of Days. Vol.2. Royal 8vo. Cham 


wn 8vo. . 
Parliamentary Companion; 1864. 32mo. 


. 6d. 
Don’s (R. P.) Peerage, Baronetage, &c., 1864. 12mo. 
Whittaker. 10s. 6d. 
INTELLECTUAL OnsERvVER (The). Vol. 4. 8vo. Groombridge. 


7s. 6d. 
Kircuorr (G.) Researches on the Solar Spectrum. Se- 
cond Part. 4to. Macmillan. % 
Mape.erne Granam. By the Author of “ Whitefriars.” 
Volumes, Post 8vo. J. Maxwell, 31s. 6d, 
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Massie (J. W.) America: Origin of her Present Conflict. 
wn Svo. Snow. 6s. 

Parkinson (S.) Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Macmillan. 9s. 6d. 

Prerotti (E.) Jerusalem Explored. Two Volumes. 4to. 
Bell and Daldy, £5. 5s. 

PLea For A New EnGuisn VeRsION OF TEE SCRIPTURES, 
8vo. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’s Works. Revised by Rev. A. Dyce. Volume 
2. 8Svo. Chapman and Hall. 10s. 

Story (W. W.) Roba di Roma. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


Chapman and Hall. ‘7s. 6d. 
THACKERAY: the Humorist, &c. By Theodore Taylor. 
Post 8vo. Hotten. 7s. 6d. 
VauGcuan (C.J.) Memorials of Harrow Sundays. Fourth 
Edition. Cr.8vo. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 





MISCELLANEA. 
A MOST significant and important fact of the 
reek is the intimation in the Queen’s Speech 
that her Majesty has appointed a commission for 
revising the various forms of subscription and 
declaration required of the clergy of the Church 
of England. 

Trinity CotLeGE, Cambridge, has this year sup- 
plied no fewer than sixteen of the Wranglers out 
of a total list of forty-three ; and among these 
sixteen are the senior wrangler, the second, and 
the fourth, Mr. J. H. Purkiss, the senior 
wrangler, went to Trinity College from the City 
of London School and the University of London. 

Diep at Hampstead, on the 29th of January, 
at the age of 81, Miss Lucy Aikin, known not 
only as an authoress herself, but also as one of 
a family noted in British authorship. She was 
the daughter of that Dr. John Aikin, and niece of 
that Miss Aikin, afterwards Mrs. Barbauld, whose 
joint work, “Evenings at Home,” is still so popular, 
and some of whose separate productions are also 
remembered and read. Dr. Aikin died in 1822, 
aged 75, and Mrs. Barbauld in 1825, aged 81. 
A son of Dr. Aikin, Dr. Arthur Aikin, distin- 
guished as a chemist and geologist, died in 1854 
at the same age of 81—his sister Lucy having 
survived him just ten years. Lucy Aikin’s last 
published work was a “ Life of Addison,” which 
appeared some twenty years ago. 

THEY are many who will hear with regret of the 
death of Miss Adelaide Procter, the daughter of 
Mr. Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall), and 
herself already of distinct rank among our poets 
by her publications of late years. Her lyrics had 
a cast of their own, and seem to have set the 
example of a style in which other get igre: have 
followed. A large circle of friends much attached 
to Miss Procter and to her family have been 
prepared for some time for the sad event of her 
loss. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Morning Post points 
out the following instance of slip-shod English in 
no less important an inscription than that on the 
tombstone of the late Archbishop of Canterbury : 
“To the memory of John Bird Sumner, D.D., 
Archbishop of Canterbury; consecrated Bishop 
of Chester 1828; translated to Canterbury 1848 ; 
died Sept. 6, 1862, in the 83rd year of his age.” 
On what principle of syntax, the writer asks, is 
the word “‘ died’ used here? There seems to be a 
passion at present for picking out such instances of 
slip-shod English in eminent places. The phrase 
“confined of a prince” in one of the recent bul- 
letins announcing the birth of a son to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales was very sharply com- 
mented on. It is quite right that these little 
slips should be noticed. Only sometimes in 
noticing them the critics fall into another kind of 
literary vice—that of exaggeration. Tor example, 
in one place where the “ confined of a prince,” 
and other unsatisfactory modes of expression in 
the recent bulletins were commented on, the 
writer used words to this effect, “We blush to 
think that in our age such expressions should be 
used.” Now did the writer blush at the thought ? 
Was there the slightest tendency to even a begin- 
ning of a change of colour? We fancy not, and 
that he simply used a strong form of trite expres- 
sion. But this non-correspondence of the lan- 
guage used with the exact reality of the occasion 
is as much to be avoided as slip-shod expressions 
or bad syntax. 

Mr. Henry Maynew has been appointed 
British Consul at Copenhagen. 

Mr. Epwarp Dicey has left London this week 
for Schleswig ; and his correspondence from the 
séat of war there will, doubtless, be expected with 
peculiar interest in the columns of a London 
morning paper by those who know his graphic 
power and his fair and candid spirit as a writer, 
as shown in his little book on modern Rome, his 
letters from America in Macmillan and the Spec- 
tator, and his other publications. 

In a lecture at the Working Men’s College, 
Great Ormond Street, on Saturday evening last, 
Mr. Ruskin dwelt on various discouragements 
which, he said, afflicted him after all his life of 
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labour. Spite all he had done for the exposition 
of Turner, he said, that painter was not under- 
stood yet, and his paintings and drawings re- 
pr lh § uncared for and improperly housed. As 
to architecture, though something was doing in 
that art, more PK poe in Manchester, the pre- 
Englishmen-would pass away 
before Gothic architecture was rightly appreciated. 
He had tried to cultivate a love of nature; and 
actually the most lovely natural scenes in Europe 
—the falls of Schaffhausen and the Lake of Geneva 
—had been prev an arg for ever by railway 
bridges and embankments, hotels, factories, and 
what not. Even pre-Raphaelitism, Mr. Ruskin 
said, was degenerating, and forgetting the princi- 
ple with which it set out—that nobility of sub- 
ject is a main thing in painting; nay, the pre- 
phaelites were forgetting even conscientiousness 
of workmanship. 
Mr. ApaM Brack, who has been labouring most 
sedulously during the vacation on the subject, in 
communication with literary men and publishers, 


_ will early this session bring in a bill for the con- 


— of the Acts relating to Literary Copy- 
right. 

STne first number of The Churchman’s Guide, 
a penny illustrated weekly journal on Church of 
England principles, will appear on Wednesday, 
March 2nd, 1864. 

THE Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary Committee have opened a “Central Ticket 
Office,” No. 2, Exeter Hall, for the receipt of 
subscriptions in aid of the objects of the Festival, 
where information as to the general arrangements 
may from time to time be obtained. 

In Theology Messrs. LoNGMAN & Co. have 

ublished “English Biblical Criticism and the 

entateuch from a German Point of View,” by 
John Miihleisen Arnold, B.D. ; and they announce 
“The History of the Formation of the Prayer- 
Book,” by the Rev. G. H. Stoddart, B.D.—Mr. 
MukRRay announces “ Meditations on the Essence 
of the Christian Religion,” by M. Guizot, trans- 
lated from the French; Messrs. Rivinerons, 
“The Last Sermons of the Rev. Thomas Singer, 
M.A.,” and “School Sermons by the Rev. Ed. St. 
John Parry, M.A.;” Messrs.J. H. and J. PARKER, 
“Daniel the Prophet: Eight Lectures,” by the 
Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D.; Messrs. Detauton, 
Bett, & Og,, “The Authenticity of the Book of 
Daniel,” by the Rev. J. M. Fuller, M.A.; 
“The Apostle Paul and the Christian Church 
at Philippi,” by the late Rev. J. F. Todd; and 
Weiseler’s “Chronological Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels,” translated by the Rev. E. Venables, 
M.A; and Messrs. JACKSON, WALFORD, AND 
Hopper, “The Rise and Progress of Religious 
Life in England,” by 8. Rowler Pattison, F.G.S., 
and “ Thoughts on the Divine Treatment of Sin,” 
by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 

In Historical Literature and Biography we 
are promised by Messrs. Loneman & Co. “A 
Biographical Sketch of the late Sir Benjamin E. 
Brodie,” by Henry W. Acland, M.D.; by Mr. 
Murray, “ The History of the Interregnum from 
the Death of Charles I. to the Battle of Dunbar,” 
ry Andrew Bisset; a “History of the French 

volution from 1789-1795,” by Professor Sybel ; 
and a “ Dictionary of Ancient Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, to be edited by Dr. W. Smith; by 

Essks. Macminran & Co., “A Short His- 
pone of England down to the Reformation,” by 
Goldwin Smith, M.A., and-“The Roman and 
the Teuton, University Lectures,” by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley; by Messrs. Bett anp Daxpy, 
“The Decline of the Roman Republic,” by George 
Long, M.A.; and by Messrs. Hurst anp 
BLackKEtTtT, “ Ae and Recollections,’ by the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 

In Fiction, during the month, Mrssrs. Lona- 
mAN & Co. will publish “ Late Laurels,” a tale; 
Mrssrs. Hurst and Brackett, “Agnes,” by 
Mrs. Oliphant; “The Cost of Caer Gwn,” by 
Mary Howitt; “ My Stepfather’s Home,” by Lady 
Blake; “Sybilla Lockwood,” by Noell Redcliffe ; 
and “A New Story of English Life,” by the Rev. 
J. M. Bellew; Messrs. CHarpmMaNn anp Hatt, 
“The Town of the Cascades,” by Michael Banim, 
and “ Emilia in England,” by George Meredith ; 
Mr. Benttey, “ Wylder’s Hand,” by J. Sheridan 
Le Fanu, and “‘ The Danes Sketched by Them- 
selves,” a series of Popular Stories, translated by 
Mrs. Bushby; Mrssrs. Smitu, Exper, & Co., 
“Mr. and Mrs. Fauleonbridge,” by Hamilton 
Aidé; and Mr. Newsy, “ Raised to the Wool- 
sack,” by Langton Lockhart; “The Diary of 
George Dern ;” and “ Above and Below,” by J. N. 

non. 

In Miscellaneous Literature, including Voyages 


and Travels, Messrs. Loneman & Co. have 


in the press “Eastern Europe and Western 





Asia in 1861, 2, and 3,” by Henry Arthur 
Tilley; Mr. Murray, “Rambles in the Deserts 
of Syria and among the Turcomans and Beda- 
weens ;” Messrs. Smitu, Etper, & Co., “ The 
Hekim Bashi; or, Adventures of Giuseppe Anto- 
nelli, a Physician in the Turkish Service,” by Dr. 
H. Sandwith, and “Journal of a Diplomatic 
Three Years’ Residence in Persia,” by E. B. East- 
wick, Esq.; Messrs. Betn & Datpy, “The 
Customs and Traditions of Palestine compared 
with the Bible, from Observations made during 
a Residence of Eight Years,” by Dr. Ermete 
Pierotti ; and Messrs. CHapmMan & Hatt, 
“Vladimir and Catherine; or, Kiev in the Year 
1861.” 

Messrs. Stranan & Co. announce a new work 
by the Countess de Gasparin, author of “The New 
and Heavenly Horizons,” and another by Dr. 
Bushnell, author of “Nature and the Super- 
natural,” both as on the eve of publication. 

Mr. Howarp Sravunton’s photo-lithographic 
fac-simile of the First Folio Shakespeare of 1623 
will be completed in sixteen monthly parts at 
half-a-guinea each. Mr. Booth’s reprint of this 
celebrated Folio is in three parts, also at half-a- 
guinea each, and will be published as a complete 
volume on the morning of the Tercentenary Com- 
memoration. Those who can afford £8. 8s. will 
have in Mr. Staunton’s photo-lithograph a fac- 
simile of one variety of the precious volume; 
those who pay Mr. Booth £1. 11s. 6d. for his 
reprint will not only have the text of one variety 
of the first edition, but, by means of the addition 
of the various readings to be met with in others, 
the most complete reproduction of the Folio text. 
Both works should, respectively, prove a great 
success. We have compared several pages of Mr. 
Booth’s reprint carefully with the original and can, 
so far, vouch for its extreme accuracy. 

WE have received from Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate the fifth volume of the works of Leibnitz, 
now published for the first time. It contains the 
history and complete biography of the Consilium 
Aigyptiacum, which, originally supposed to be 
of 25 pages, has now been found to consist of 
some 300. The whole story is of great interest 
from a literary as well as from a historical point 
of view. 


Tre first volume of the “Bibliothéque de | 
| d’ Opéra 34, “ Le Dernier Quarticr”’ 30 repetitions. 


Philosophie Contemporaine”’ has just made its 
appearance. It contains ‘“‘ Le Positivisme Anglais ; 
Etude sur Stuart Mill par M. M. Taine.” It will 
speedily be followed by five others :—“ L’Idéalisme 
en Angleterre, par M. M. Taine ;” ‘‘ Le Materialisme 
Contemporaine en Allemagne, par M. Paul Janet;” 
“La Philosophie de l’Histoire, par M. Odysse 
Barot;” “ L’ Art Contemporaine et le Spiritualisme, 
par M. Charles Lévique ;” “ Le Spiritualisme Con- 
temporaine en France, par M. Emile Saisset ;” 


and “La Pyschologie des Signes, par M. Albert | 


Lemoine.” 

Tue French Institute has lost the following 
members by death during 1863 :—Horace Vernet 
(Académie des Beaux-Arts), Barthe (Académie 
des Sciences Morales ct politiques), Despretz (Aca- 
démie des Sciences), Bravais (Académie des 
Sciences), Moquin Tandon (Académie desSciences), 
Berger de Xivrey (Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres), Eugéne Delacroix (Académie des 
Beaux-Arts), Alfred de Vigny (Académie Fran- 
gaise), Villermé (Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques), Emile Saisset (Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques). Of French 
littérateurs in general may be mentioned: Léon 
de Wailly, the translator of Shakespeare and 
Walter Scott; Lucien Arnault, poet; Madame 
Dutertre (née Baroness of Carlowitz), authoress of 
novels and dramas, and laureate of the French Aca- 
demy for her translations of Klopstock and Schiller; 
Charrin, dramatist and chansonnier; Nicole, 
vaudevillist ; Jean Renaud, littérateur and ae 
sopher; A. de Goy, translator of Dickens; Henri 
Boisseaux, dramatic author; Emile Lamé, con- 
tributor to the Revue Nationale, Contemporaine, 
Revue de Paris, &. Among other foreign writers 
of note who died in the course of last year, are: 
Drynody, a Hungarian poet ; Francisco Antuna 
de Figueroa, national poet of the Republic of 
Uruguay ; Galvaz Amandi, a Spanish dramatist ; 
Miniszewsky, a Polish Jittérateur and journalist, 
who, having forsaken the national cause, fell by 
the hands of the Secret Tribunal; Teobaldo 
Cicconi, a Venetian poet ; Louis Olona, a Spanish 
comic writer; Alexander Soutzo, Greek poet ; 
Mary Gordon (Alexandra Bergen), dramatic 
authoress, and translator of many French and 
English dramas into German; Friedrich Hebbel, 
the eminent German dramatist ; Ventura dela Vega, 
of Madrid; Moser, a German poet; Johannes 
Sporschil, the German historian, &., &. Of 
men of science the world has lost, in France: 
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Louis Lucas, chemist and physician; A. G. 
Houbigaut, archeologist; Guistan Le Glay, cor- 
responding member of the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres; Benjamin Pantex, 
philologist; Louis Doyére, naturalist; Frantin, 
Jules Bergson, De Lastour, antiquaries, &c., 
Gormelle, the editor of the Annales Télégraph- 
iques, who fixed the first telegraphic line from 
Paris to Rouen in 1845; Delamarre, Sinologist, 
&e. Further, in other parts of the Continent: 
Dr. Carl Kreil, Director of the Imperial Meteoro- 
logical Institution at Vienna; Rumher, Director 
of the Hamburg Observatory; Lehmann, cele- 
brated “chemist at Jena; Rossi, Professor of 
Natural History at Venice; Christophe Ber- 
nouillé, Professor of Mathematics at the University 
of Basle; Steiver, geometer, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Académie des Sciences de 1]’Institut ; 
G. B. Amici, Professor of Astronomy at the 
Museum of Florence ; San Giorgio Spinelli, archxo- 
logist, Director of the Museo Borbonico at Naples ; 
Virgilio Trettenero, Professor of Astronomy at the 
Observatory at Padua; Mitscherlich, Professor of 
Chemistry at the University of Berlin; Jacob 
Grimm, &ce., &e. 

“ CORNEILLE, Shakespeare, et Goethe : Etudesur 
l’Influence Anglo-Germanique en France au XI Xe 
Siécle,” is the title of M. W. Reymond’s new con- 
tribution to the literary history of France. His 
“Etudes sur la Littérature du Second Empire 
Francais ” is, as is well known, not allowed to enter 
France. Both works are published at Berlin. 

A Frencu Notes and Queries, under the title 
I’ Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et des Curieur 
has lately been started in Paris. 

THE annual revue of the Theitre Francais 
shows that, on 361 nights during the past year, 
there were performed on that stage 95 different 
pieces. Among the classics we have Corneille, 
with 5, Racine with 9, Voltaire with 1, Moliére 
with 20, Regnard with 3, Montfleuri, Lafontaine, 
Lesage, D’Altenval, and Collin d’Harville with 1 
each, Ledaine with 2, and Marcivaux with 5. Of 
modern writers the principal pieces were by Scribe, 
Delavigne, and Augier, with 3 pieces each. The 
most frequent performances were those of “ Le 
Fils du Giboyer,” by Augier—viz., 94; his 
* Jeunesse” was repeated 22 times. Of the five 
novelties, “Jean Beaudry” had 24, “ La Toge 


Of operas were the most popular ‘“ Masaniello,” 
layed 52 times in the Grand Opéra, “ La Dame 
lanche” 54 times in the Opéra Comique, “ Ri- 

goletto’”’ 14 times in the Italian Theatre, and 

‘Faust’ 52 times in the Théatre Lyrique. 

“ Notre-DAME de France, ou Histoire du Culte 
de la Sainte-Vierge en France depuis l’Origine du 
Christianisme jusqu’a nos jours” is announced. 

“DEUTSCHLAND vorwiirts : Dichterstimmen aus 
Miinchen Schleswig-Holstein,” is the title of a 
collection of new patriotic songs by Bodenstedt, 
Grosse, Lichtenstein, Lingg, Reder, Schalk, just 
published. 

“Das hohe Lied, iibersetzt von Willeram, er- 
klirt von Rilindis und Herrat, Abtissinnen zu 
Hohenburg im Elsass (1147-1196),” has been 
edited from the unique MS. at the Imperial 
Library at Vienna by J. Haupt. 

THERE are now 58 theatres in the whole of the 
Austrian Empire—viz., 20 in Lower Austria ; in 
Upper Austria, Salsburg, Kiruthen, Krain, Si- 
lesia, Galicia, Dalmatia, and the Banat, 1 each; 
in Istria 3, in the Tyrol 3, in Bohemia 2, in 
Moravia 4, in Lombardy 2, in Venetia 11, and in 
Transylvania 4. 

Mésivs’s “ Ueber die altnordische Philologie im 
Skandinavischen Norden,” a very valuable paper 
read at the last Germanists’ meeting, has appeared 
in a separate form. 

THE first volume of Bernhardi’s “ Geschichte 
Russlands und der Europiiischen Politik in den 
Jahren 1814 bis 1831” 1s said to be a masterly 
and impartial history of the period. 

IN preparation for the great centenary com- 
memoration of Dante decreed by the municipality 
of Florence to be held in May 1865, there is to be 
published in Florence, thrice a month, a journal 
exclusively devoted to Dante matters (esclusiva- 
mente dantesco). It is to commence this month, 
and is to continue till June 1865, under the title 
of Giornale del Centenario. 

ADELAIDE Ristori, we learn from Italian 
papers, has engaged an Italian poet, Paolo Fran- 


chi, to write for her a drama, to be entitled 


Henrico VIII., in which she intends to play all 
the king’s (five) wives, one after the other. Per- 
a this is a joke, 

HE Roman poet and satirist Joachim Belli 
died recently at Rome in his seventieth year. Of 
late he has produced little or nothing worth 
record, but, some twenty years ago, his satires 
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levelled against the Papal government and the 
aristocracy of Rome, did good service in the cause 
of Italian liberty. 

We have to record the recent death of one 
of the foremost writers of Spain, Ventura de la 
Vega. His lyrics are of a high order; but his 
chief field was the drama. His comedy “The 
Man of the World” earned for him the distine- 
tion of a membership of the Royal Academy of 
Madrid. 

A Spantsn translation of M. Renan’s “ Vie de 
Jésus,” by M. Frederico de la Vega, has been 
published at Paris. 


THE NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE COM- 
MITTEE. 
To the Editor of Tuz READER. 
Srr,—May I ask you for space for two lines to 
say that I have withdrawn from the “ National 
Shakespeare Committee” ? 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Hoop. 


Arundel Club, 29th January, 1864. 














SCIENCE. 


PROFESSOR FRANKLAND ON 
GLACIAL EPOCH. 


E have to lay another contribution to our 
knowledge of the past history of this world 

of ours before our readers, and a contribution 
which, if we mistake not, in its great suggestive- 
ness, will beget others equally valuable on a sub- 
ject which has lately flashed up, as_it were, into 
all its importance. Thus, the molten condition 
of our earth in a past time being taken for granived, 
following hard upon Helmholtz’s experiments on 
the cooling ofa globe of basalt, Professor Thomson 
has concluded that the consolidation may, most 
probably, have taken place between 20 and 400 
millions of years ago, 98 millions being a likely 
estimate. More lately, the Rev. Professor Haugh- 
ton has investigated the subject and requires some 
1380 millions of years between the first existence 
of life and the London Clay period, or, in other 
words—the cooling down of the earth being of 
course always in question—between the periods at 
which the mean temperature of the surface of the 
earth was 122 F. and 77 F. Thelamented Plana, 
too, whose decease we announce to-day, worked 
last at this subject ere he died. So much for the 
mere theoretical deduction of past temperatures. 
Mr. Sterry Hunt, however, has not rested vontent 
with this, but, as our readers have already been 
informed, has not hesitated to apply Professor 
Tyndall's latest discoveries to the study of the 
climate even of the Paleozoic times, and to point 
out the chemical constitution of the atmosphere 
at that time and the consequences to be deduced 
from it. Last week too we reported an interesting 
discussion about the glaciers of the Himalayas at 
the Geographical Society, and Professor Hind of 
Toronto, who is now among us in England, has 
dealt with other glaciers since, as our reports will 
show. Nor must we forget here to allude to a 
letter which we publish to-day bearing on the same 
subject. And, last of all, Professor Frankland has 
brought the glaciers of past and present ages into 
court in a manner which well deserves the thanks 
of the scientific world, although, perhaps, the 
geologists will have something to say to him in 
reply. Before we pass on to his discourse, we 
may be permitted to point out the extreme interest 
of Professor Frankland’s original observations on 
the moon, merging geology, properly so called, 
into astronomy at one end of the scale, as the 
recent researches into the antiquity of man have 
merged it into archeology on the other. The moon, 
too, if we are not mistaken, is not the only member 
of our system which may be appealed to in support 
of this gradual running down of the earth’s heat. 
Will Mr. Sterry Hunt accept the present atmo- 
spheric condition of Jupiter and Saturn as illus- 
trations of his theory? and may not the almost 
ridiculous similarity which exists between those 
same conditions here and on Mars, as proved by 
recent observations, be in some way reconciled 
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with those before named by taking the much | 


smaller mass of Mars into consideration ? 


Spec- | 


trum-analysis must be called into requisition to | 


help us to the solution of these and other questions 


which Dr. Frankland’s suggestive lecture has given | 


rise to. 

Professor Frankland commenced his discourse 
by referring to the evidences of the glacial 
epoch investi by Venetz, Esmark, Char- 

tier, Buckland, Ramsay, and others, who 

ve abundantly shown that the Highlands 
of Scotland, the mountains of Wales and 


Cumberland, and the limestone crags of York- 
shire exhibit indubitable evidence of the charac- 
teristic grinding and polishing action of masses of 
ice—evidence which leaves no doubt that the 
valleys of these mountain ranges were once filled 
with glaciers of dimensions unsurpassed, if even 
equalled, by those which at the present day stream 
down the flanks of their gigantic Swiss rivals. 
Not only did this perpetual ice occur where no 
such phenomenon is now observed, but compara- 
tively recent observations have established that the 
glaciers of the present age existing in Switzerland, 
Norway, and elsewhere are but the nearly dried 
up streamlets of ancient ice rivers of enormous 
size. These glaciers have eroded the alpine 
valleys of which they once held possession, have 
scooped out the lochs and kyles of Scotland as 
well as the grander fjords of Norway, and have 
contributed in a most essential manner to the 
present aspect of our mountain scenery. Pro- 
fessor Frankland remarked that in no part of the 
world perhaps can the phenomena of the glacial 
epoch be more advantageously studied. than in 
Norway, where the ice-scarred coasts and fjords 
are still fully exposed to the eye of the observer ; 
and, indeed, the two thousand miles of coast from 
Christiania to the North Cape afford almost 
uninterrupted evidence of the vast ice operations 
which, during the epoch in question, moulded 
nearly every feature of this remarkable country. 
The Professor then went on to describe the chief 
points of interest in the Norwegian scenery, which 
were illustrated by the pencil of his friend Mr. 
Duppa, from sketches by Professor Forbes and 
Mr. Mattieu Williams. 

The Hardanger, Romsdal, Trondhjem, Nam- 
sen, and Salten fjords exhibit everywhere the 
most unmistakable evidence that they were 
once filled with vast glaciers—to which, in fact, 
those fjords without doubt mainly owe their 
existence. The Hardanger, with its modern 
glaciers streaming down from the nevé of the 
Folge Fond, is a magnificent example of the 
channel of an ancient ice river. Wherever its 
tocky shores are bare they are scen to be scarred 
with the characteristic flutings, the position of 
which, and the freedom from abrasion of those 
surfaces which are precipitously inclined towards 
the mouth of the fjord, plainly proclaim the 
direction in which this gigantic glacier moved. 
It was natural that these accumulating evidences 
of a former con dition of the surface of our planet, 
so different from that which now obtains, should 
have called forth various hypotheses intended 
to account for a thermal state which permitted 
the occupation, by such vast ice masses, of tracts 
of land which now yield abundant pasturage 
and luxuriant crops. Thus, it has been suggested 
that the temperature of space is not uniform, 
and that our solar system, in its motion among 
the stars, passes through regions much colder 
than others. According to this hypothesis, the 
glacial epoch occurred during the passage of our 
system through a cold portion of space. Some 
have imagined that the heat emitted by our sun is 
subject to variation, and that the glacial epoch oc- 
curred during what may be termed a cold solar 
period. Others, again, believe that a different 
distribution of land and water may have rendered 
the climate of certain localities colder than it is at 
present, and would thus account for the pheno- 
mena of the glacial epoch; and, finally, Professor 
Kiamtz has suggested that, at the time of the 
glacial period, the mountains were much higher 
than at present—Mont Blanc 20,000 feet, for in- 
stance—the secondary and tertiary formations 
having been eroded from their summits during the 
glacial epoch. 

The two last assumptions, when taken in 
connexion with the established extent of the 
glacial period over the entire globe, are at- 
tended with such formidable geological difficulties 
that they have never acquired more than a very 
gs acceptation ; whilst Professor Tyndall 
1as shown that the two first-named hypotheses 
are founded upon an entirely erroneous conception 
of the conditions of the phenomenon sought to be 
explained. The formation of glaciers is, as he 
has explained, a true process of distillation, re- 
quiring heat as much as cold for its due perform- 
ance. Thus the produce of a still would be 
diminished (and not increased) by an absolute 
reduction of temperature. 
tion of temperature is what is required to stimu- 
late the operation into greater activity. Now, al- 
though Professor Tyndall does not suggest any 
cause of such exalted differentiation during the 
glacial epoch, he proves conclusively that both the 
hypotheses just mentioned, besides being’ totally 
unsupported by cosmical facts, are not only in- 
competent to constitute such a cause, but assume a 
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reluctance. 


condition of things which would cut off the gla- 
ciers at their source by diminishing the evapora- 
tion upon which their existence essentially de- 
pends. Professor Frankland then proceeded to 
divide the great natural glacial apparatus—a still 
on a gigantic scale—into three parts—viz., the 
evaporator, the condenser, and the receiver. The 
part gmat by the ocean as the evaporator 1s 
too obvious to need description ; not so, however, 
the two remaining parts of the apparatus, which 
are too generally confounded with each other. 
Thus he contended that the mountains were in 
reality the receivers or ice-bearers, and were only 
in a subordinate sense condensers. The true 
condenser he conceived to be the dry air of the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, which, as has 


| been recently so conclusively shown by Professor 


Tyndall, permitted the free radiation of the heat 
from aqueous vapour into space. This radiation 
from aqueous vapour was here experimentally 
illustrated in an admirable manner by causing a 
jet of pure and dry steam to pass in front of a 
thermo-pile ; the galvanometer connected with the 
latter promptly showed a large deflection, due to 
heat, proving that the thermo-pile was receiving 
radiant heat from the aqueous vapour ; although a 
jet of ordinary air heated in the same manner and 
projected equally in front of the pile produced no - 
such effect. Thus we find that all the hypotheses 
hitherto propounded are entirely unsatisfactory 
when scrutinized by the light of recent research 
to account for the conditions which brought 
about the glacial epoch ; and Professor Frankland, 
in advancing a new theory, which had gradually 
elaborated itself out of the impressions which 
he had received during a_ recent visit to 
Norway, could do so with so much the less 
Now, it is evident that such a 
theory must take coghisance of the following 
points in the history of the glacial epoch :—1st. 
Its effects were felt over the entire globe; 2nd. It 
occurred at a geologically recent period; 3rd. It 
was preceded by a period of indefinite duration, 
in which glacial action was altogether wanting, or 
was at least comparatively insignificant ; 4th. 
During its continuance, atmospheric dig Ag 
was much greater, and the height of the snow-lino 
considerably less than at present; 5th. It was 
followed by a period extending to the present 
time, in which glacial action has become again 
insignificant. 

All these conditions, Professor Frankland 
asserts, are the natural sequences of the gradual 
secular cooling of the surface of our globe; so that 
the sole cause of the phenomena of the glacial epoch 
was a higher temperature of the ocean than that 
which obtains at present. 

Professor Frankland then examined the grounds 
upon which tiis hypothesis is based. He alluded 
to the well-known evidence of the internal heat of 
the earth, and, tracing back the thermal history of 
our globe, he contended that it was conceivable 
thet the waters of the ocean once existed as 
aqueous vapour in our atmosphere. From the 
period, therefore, when the cooling of the earth’s 
surface permitted the ocean to assume the liquid 
condition, its waters have gradually cooled from 
the boiling point down to the present temperature, 
whilst the land has also undergone a similar pro- 
cess of refrigeration. Jt was during the later 
stages of this cooling operation that the glacial 
epoch occurred. For this assumption, however, 
it is necessary to establish that the rate of cooling 
of the land and ocean surfaces was unequal, other- 
wise the more rapid evaporation of the ocean, duc 
to increased temperature, would be more or les’ 
neutralized by the impaired efficiency of the pro- 
portionately warm ice-bearers. Numerous experi- 
ments undertaken by the lecturer on the rates of 
cooling of water and granite have conclusively 
proved that, under the conditions assumed, theland 
would cool more rapidly than the sea. Further, 
the recent and hitherto unpublished researches of 
Professor Tyndall have shown that, although the 
readiness with which radiant heat escapes from 
equal surfaces of water and granite at the same 
temperature is nearly equal, yet as soon as aqueous 
vapour is interposed in the path of these rays, the 
conditions become wonderfully altered ; the escape 


| of heat from both is interrupted, but its radiation 


from water is retarded in by far the greatest de- 


A greater differentia- | 


gree. Thus the heat of the ocean bemg con- 
served, its evaporating power would be greater 
than it is at present, whilst the capabilities of the 
ice-bearers, as such, would not be perceptibly less. 
Moreover, it is evident that, during the whole of 
the cooling period, the ocean must have been re- 
ceiving heat from its floor, thus acting as « carrier 
of warmth from the comparatively profound por- 
tions of the earth’s crust to the oceanic surface. 
In short, during the whole cooling period, the 
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ocean lay, as it were, in an immense evaporating 
pan placed over a very slow fire ; and thus its cool- 
ing was protracted through a vast period, allowing 
sufficient time, between a temperature inimical] to 
animal life and the commencement of the glacial 
epoch, to permit of the development and decay of 


forms of animal life which existed in pre- 


glacial times. 

Although we have no sufficient data for calcu- 
lating the present mean temperature of the ocean, 
yet in lat. 69° 40’, on the coast of Norway, at noon, 
on aremarkably hot summer day, Professor Forbes 
found the temperature to be 465° F. The 
assumption of 40° F. as the mean temperature 
of the ocean on the coast of Norway would, there- 
fore, probably be in excess of the truth, Now, 
taking the mean of the results of Dalton’s experi- 
ments on the evaporation of water at different 
temperatures, obtained at 35° and 45°, and com- 
paring it with the mean of his results at 55° and 
65°, it would be found that an increase of 20° 
in the temperature of the ocean off the coast of 
Norway would double the evaporation from a given 
surface. Such an increased evaporation, accom- 
panied, as it necessarily must be, by a corresponding 
precipitation, would suffice to fill the fjords and 
cover the western coast of that country with ice, 
provided that the ice-bearers were in a sufficiently 
effective condition. But would not the increased 
oceanic temperature tend to augment the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere even at considerable 
elevations, and thus raise the snow-line and reduce 
the area of perpetual snow? In answering this 
question, the lecturer showed that the limit of 
perpetual snow does not depend so much upon 
the mean temperature of the atmosphere at that 
particular elevation as upon the amount of snow 
accumulating during the cold season, or the season 
of minimum temperature. Thus, under the equator, 
the mean temperature of the snow-line is 35° ; 
in the Alps and Pyrenees about 25°, and in lat. 
68° in Norway it is only 21°. Thus the mean tem- 
perature of the snow-line rises as we approach the 
equator, which means that the snow-line itself 
descends below its normal height owing to in- 
creased oceanic evaporation accompanied by aug- 
mented atmospheric precipitation. The deluges 
of rain which fall within the tropics far surpass 
anything of the kind in the temperate and frigid 
zones, ang doubtless the fall of snow upon 
intertropical mountains is proportionately great. 
The important influence which the amount of 
precipitation exercises upon the lower limit of 
perpetual snow is beautifully exemplified at the 
fine waterfall of Tysse Strenger, near the head of 
the Hardianger fjord, and was first noticed by 
Mr.’ Williams, The spray from this fall is frozen 
in winter and covers the valley for nearly half-a- 
mile with a stratum of snow and ice, so thick that 
it defies the solar rays of summer to melt it, thus 
lowering tlie snow-line by more than 2000 feet. 
Professor Frankland himself has also seen in the 
Sér fjord, under similar abnormal conditions, a 
mass of snow lying in the month of August last 
within ten feet of the level of the sea, although the 
normal snow-line is there at least 4500 feet above 
the sea level. That the height of the snow-line is 
essentially dependent upon the amount of pre- 
cipitation, and not upon mean. temperature, is 
evident from a comparison of its height on the 
coast and in the interior of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, as given by Forbes in the following 
table, compiled partly from his own observations 
and partly from those of Von Buch, Naumann, 
and others :— 





Height of Snow- ‘ 
Latitude. eight o Snow-line in Feet. _ 


Interior. Difference. 

1050 

1050 

550 

450 

450 

450 
Thus the difference between the height of the 
snow-line near the coast, where, owing to the im- 
pact of the Gulf Stream, the wintergs mild but 
the atmospheric precipitation great, and, in the 
interior, where the climate is severe but the air 


en mg dry, amounts in some cases to as 
much as 1050 feet, or nearly one-fourth of the 

















total height. Such is the depressing effect of 


greater precipitation as regards the limit of per- 
petual snow; nor must it be forgotten that copious 
precipitation is altogether incompatible with great 
summer heat. The incessantly clouded sky cuts 
off the solar rays and modcrates the summer tem- 
perature ; and it is this phenomenon which has 
» given rise to the trite observation that a wet 
summer is always a cold cne. The mean tem- 


perature of the land in contiguity with such ex- 





tensive surfaces of snow could also not fail to be 
considerably reduced ; for, although the actual 
amount of heat in activity at the surface of the 
earth was greater during the glacial period than 
since, yet the cold of winter became stored up in 
masses of falling snow which, in melting, absorbed 
the heat of the succeeding summer andreduced both 
the mean and summer temperature of the land, 
especially of such portions of it as were not 
situated greatly below the snow-line. The com- 
mon notion, therefore, that the glacial epoch was 
a cold one is correct, although heat, not cold, was 
the cause of that epoch. This apparent paradox 
that heat should be the cause of cold finds its 
parallel in the ice-making machines which were 
in operation at the last Great Exhibition. In 
those machines, which produced from two to 
twelve tons of ice per ton of coal, the glacial pro- 
duce was directly proportional to the amount of 
heat developed by the combustion of coal. 

But itis evident that this lowering of the snow- 
line by increased oceanic temperature could only 
occur within certain limits ; for, although the mean 
temperature of the snow-line might rise from 
21°, its present position in Norway, to 35°, its 
height under the equator, and perhaps even still 
higher, without any elevation of the snow-line 
itself, yet a further rise of mean temperature which 
would result from a continued augmentation of 
oceanic heat could not fail to elevate the snow-line 
itself, and eventually to chase the last portions of 
snow even from the loftiest mountain peaks. A 
process the inverse of this he believed to have 
gone on in nature, leading gradually to the glacial 
epoch, and eventually to the present meteorological 
condition of our globe. Whilst the ocean main- 
tained a high temperature, the snow-line floated 
above the summits possibly even of the most lofty 
mountains; but, with the reduction of oceanic 
temperature, it gradually descended, enveloping 
peak after peak in a perennial mantle, until, during 
the glacial epoch, it attained its lowest depression, 
whence it again rose, owing to diminished evapo- 
ration, to its present position. 

This hypothesis of Professor Frankland has 
another good point about it, for, as it comes into 
antagonism with no other views, so it requires no 
assumption of a natural convulsion, or catastrophe, 
or vast and sudden upheavals or depressions, or 
change in the relations of our earth to the sun or 
to space. On the contrary, selon lui, the glacial 
epoch was normally and gradually evolved from 
a thermal condition of the interior of our globe 
which can scarcely be held to be any longer the 
subject of controversy. This being the case, it 
becomes at once eminently suggestive, and renders 
it probable that the other bodies belonging to our 
solar system have either already passed through 
a similar epoch, or are destined still to encounter 
it. With the exception of the polar ice of Mars we 
had hitherto obtained no ceriuin glimpse into the 
thermaland meteorological condition of the planets ; 
and, indeed, the moon is the only body whose 
distance is not too great to preyent the visibility 
of comparatively minute details upon her surface. 
A caretul observation of that surface for more than 
a year with a silvered glass reflector of 7 inches’ 
aperture and of good defining power, has led 
Professor Frankland to believe that our satellite 
has, like its primary, also passed through a glacial 
epoch, and that several, at least, of the valleys, 
rills, and streaks of the lunar surface are not 
improbably due to former glacial action. Not- 
withstanding the excellent definition of modern 
telescopes, it could not be expected that other 
than the most gigantic of the characteristic 
details of an ancient glacier bed would be rendered 
visible. Under favourable circumstances the 
terminal moraine of a glacier attains to enormous 
dimensions ; and, consequently, of all the marks of 
a glacial valley, this would be the one most likely 
to be first perceived. Two such terminal 
moraines, one of them a double one, appeared to 
him to be traceable upon the moon’s surface. 
The first is situated near the termination of that 
remarkable streak which commences near the base 
of Tycho, and, passing under the south-eastern wall 
of Bullialdus, into the ring of which it appears to 
cut, is gradually lost r passing crater 216 
(Lubiniezky). Exactly opposite this last, and 
extending nearly across the streak in question, 
are two ridges forming the arcs of circles whose 
centres are not coincident, and whose external 
curvature is towards the north. Beyond the 
second ridge a talus slopes gradually down north- 
wards to the general level of the lunar surface, 
the whole presenting an appearance reminding the 
observer of the concentric moraines of the Rhéne 


glacier. These ridges are visible for the whole 
period during which that portion of the moon's 
surface is illuminated ; but it is only about the 
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third day after the first quarter, and at the corre- 
sponding phase of the waning moon, when the sun’s 
rays, falling nearly horizontally, throw the details 
of this part of the surface into strong relief, that 
these appearances suggest this explanation of them. 

The other ridge, answering to a terminal 
moraine, occurs at the northern extremity of that 
magnificent valley which runs past the eastern 
edge of Rheita. This ridge is nearly semi-cir- 
cular, and is considerably elevated, both above 
the northern termination of the valley and the 
general surface of the moon. It may be seen 
about four days after new and full moon, but the 
position of the observer with regard to the lights 
and shadows renders its appearance in the rays of 
the rising sun by far the most striking. 

With regard to the probability of former glacial, 
or even aqueous, agency on the surface of the moon, 
difficulties of an apparently very formidable 
character present themselves. There is not only 
now no evidence whatever of the presence of 
water, in any one of its three forms, on the lunar 
surface, but, on the contrary, all selenographic 
observations tend to prove its absence. Never- 
theless, the idea of former aqueous agency in the 
moon has received almost universal acceptation. 
It was entertained by Gruithuisen and others. 
But, if water at one time, existed on the surface of 
the moon, whither has it disappeared? If we 
assume, in accordance with the nebular hypothesis, 
that the portions of matter composing respectively 
the earth and the moon once possessed an equally 
elevated temperature, it almost necessarily follows 
that the moon, owing to the comparative smallness 
of its mass, would cool much more rapidly than 
the earth; for, whilst the volume of the moon is 
only about 45th, its surface is nearly 4th that of 
the earth. This cooling of the mass of the moon 
must, in accordance with all analogy, have been 
attended with contraction, which can scarcely be 
conceived as occurring without the development of 
a cavernous structure in the interior. Much of 
this cavernous structure would doubtless com- 
municate, by means of fissures, with the surface ; 


| and thus there would be provided an internal 


receptacle for the ocean, from the depths of which 
even the burning sun of the long lunar day would 
be totally unable to dislodge more than traces of 
its vapour. A globe of wax was exhibited which 
had been cast under water; it showed this 
cavernous structure in a high degree, and the 
water had been forced into the hollow spaces, 
completely filling them. Assuming the solid mass 
of the moon to contract on cooling at the same 
rate as granite, its refrigeration through only 
180° F. would create cellular space equal to 
nearly 14} millions of cubic miles, which would 
be more than sufficient to engulf the whole of the 
lunar ocean, supposing it to bear the same propor- 
tion to the mass of the moon as our own ocean 
bears to that of the earth. 

Professor Frankland concluded his discourse by 
remarking that, if such be the present condition of 
the moon, we can scarcely avoid the conclusion 
that a liquid ocean can only exist upon the surface 
of a planet so long as the latter retains a high 
internal temperature. The moon, then, becomes 
to us a prophetic picture of the ultimate fate 
which awaits our earth, when, deprived of an 
external ocean, and of all but an annual rotation 
upon its axis,* it will revolve round the sun an 
arid and lifeless wilderness, one hemisphere being 
exposed to the perpetual glare of its rays, the other 
shrouded in eternal night. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE give, as we promised last week to do, the 
elements and ephemeris of the newly-named 
planet Eurynome, the 79th of the group of minor 


planets :— 
Epoch= 1864, Jan. 1,0h, Greenwich mean time, 
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Tne Royal Horticultural Society, in order to 
foster the study of scientific botany, have offered 
the following prizes for botanical collections :-— 
1. One silver and two bronze medals for the three 
best collections of dried wild plants of each separate 
county, classified according to the natural system ; 
2. Three gold medals for the best three of all the 
collections out of all the several county collections. 
The collections must be arranged according to 
any natural method, and be accompanied by a 
list arranged according to the same method with 
the species numbered. The collector to follow 
some work on British Botany, such as that of 
Babington, Hooker, and Arnott, or Bentham, and 
to state the work which he adopts. The collec- 


tions must be delivered on or before 31st December, . 


1864, to the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, to whom we must refer intending com- 
petitors for further particulars. A Society’s gold 
medal will also be awarded to every exhibitor of 
a new species of plant found growing in the United 
Kingdom. 

WE regret to announce the death, on the 20th 
ultimo, of Baron Plana, the illustrious mathe- 
matician and Director of the Observatory of Turin. 
This indefatigable savan, who had reached the ripe 
age of eighty-three, appears to have continued. his 
labours to the last, having only recently read 
before the Academy at Turin a memoir “On the 
Law of Cooling of Spherical Bodies, and on the 
Expression of the Solar Heat in the Circum- 
polar Latitudes of the Earth.” 

WE have another death to chronicle, that of 
Heinrich Rose, which took place at Berlin on the 
28th ultimo, at the age of sixty-nine, after having 
filled the Chair of Chemistry at the University 
there for more than forty years. His family 
has for three generations held a foremost place 
in the annals of chemistry. His grandfather, 
Valentine Rose, the friend and contemporary 
of Marggraf, is known as the discoverer of 
the metallic alloy which melts at a temperature 
a little below that of boiling water. Valentine 
Rose, the son of the above, was the originator of 
the method of decomposing the alkaline silicate 
by means of nitrate of baryta, which is, however, 
generally attributed to Klaproth. He was also 
the inventor of a method for the detection of 
arsenic in cases of poisoning. Heinrich, the son of 
Valentine Rose the younger, whose death we have 
now to deplore, studied pharmacy in Berlin, and 
in 1819 went to Stockholm, where he became 
a pupil of Berzelius. He afterwards _re- 
moved to Kiel, where he graduated in 1821. 
In 1823 he accepted the position of Extraor- 
dinary Professor of Chemistry at Berlin, and 
twelve years afterwards he became Ordinary 
Professor at the same place. His researches have 
proved of the greatest value to that science of 
which he was so distinguished a student, and they 
have contributed perhaps more than those of any 
other philosopher to the advancement of our 
knowledge in the department of inorganic che- 
mistry. He will be better remembered as an 
exact experimenter than as a propounder of new 
theories. As an author he is best known by his 
valuable work on chemical analysis, but he was 
also an industrious contributor to Poggendorff’s 
Annalen, in nearly every volume of which his 
name appears. It is in this work that an account 
of nearly the whole of his numerous researches 
and discoveries is to be found. 

Dr. J. L. Scuéntery, the celebrated German 
hysician, died on the 23rd ult. at Bamberg, where 
e was born on the 30th of November, 1793. He 

studied medicine at the University of Wiirzburg, 
where for some years he was clinical lecturer. 
He removed to Ziirich in 1833, and in 1840 became 
professor of pathology and therapeutics in Berlin, 
where he obtained a very high rank in his pro- 
fession. 

Tue following is a list of the prize-subjects of 
the Belgian Academy of Sciences for the present 
year :—(1.) “The determination of the relative 
advantages of geometrical and analytical. me- 
thods.” (2.) “The deduction from observed 
facts of the probable theory of shooting-stars.” 
(3.) “ The essential constituents of steel and the 
cause of the individual properties possessed by 
steel of different kinds.” (4.) “The method of 
development of Petromyzon Marinus, Petromyzon 
Sluviatilis, Amphioxus lanceolatus, or of eels.” 
(5.) “The Belgian colliery system.”—The prize 
for the best essay on each of these subjects is a 
gold medal of the value of 600 franes, and to the 
third of these a premium of 800 francs has been 
added by the Minister of the Interior. The 
essays may be written either in Latin, French, or 
Flemish, and they must be deposited with the 
Perpetual Secretary, M. Ad. Quetelet, before the 
24th of September, 1864. 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE FORMATION OF LAKES. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 
Dublin, Feb. 1, 1864. 

Srr,—I have read with much interest your 
report of the last meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, and beg leave to make some remarks 
on some of the matters therein mentioned. 

It may be quite true that Western Australia is 
not an auriferous country, but the caution given 
by my old friend and colleague Selwyn against 
drawing hasty conclusions from partial surveys is 
worthy of all acceptation. The Darling range 
about the Swan River is not all Granite, as may 
be seen by referring tomy “ Sketch of the Physical 
Structure of Australia,” p.62. Gneiss Mica schist, 
Actinolite schist, Chliritic and other schists are 
largely developed there, as well as Granite. The 
fossiliferous Upper Paleozoic rocks discovered by 
the Messrs. Gregory further north, and alluded to 
by Sir R. I. Murchison, doubtless repose on these 
olden metamorphic rocks unconformably ; and it 
is by no means improbable that clay slate, whether 
of Cambrian, Cambro-Silurian, or Silurian age 
may also occur beneath them in some parts of 
the country. As no one in reality knows anything 
of the cause of the occurrence of gold (or of any 
other metal or metallic ore), or the reasons why it 
should occur in one kind of rock and not in 
another, any rule on the subject must be merely 
an empirical one at present. What is found true 
for one district may be utterly false for another, 
and any anticipations as to the occurrence or 
non-occurrence of gold can only be treated as 
guesses which the event may prove to be lucky or 
the reverse. 

Gold is still found in Wicklow, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Croaghan Kinshela, but I never could 
perceive any geological fact or phenomenon in 
that district which does not also occur in other 
spots in Wicklow or Wexford, where no particle 
of gold was ever discovered. 

The whole subject of “ metalliferous mineral 
veins” is as yet almost a ¢ferra incognita in Geo- 
logy, and can only receive adequate treatment 
when our vein-miners become Geologists. 

In the discussion on Captain Godwin-Austen’s 
paper, my friend Dr. Falconer is reported to have 
used expressions which involve ideas on the sub- 
ject of the elevation of mountain chains and the 
origin of valleys, to which I feel called upon to 
give battle @ loutrance. These expressions are 
“after the last upheavement of the Alps, great 
fissures or basins of lakes were left there, with 
rivers running into them.” And, farther on, 
“precisely the same conditions occurred in the 
great valleys of the Himalayahs.. these mountains 
were thrown up above the level of the sea, and 
vast perpendicular fissures were left, forming what 
were at that time the basins of lakes.” I have 
no hesitation in declaring myself able to show 
that this hypothesis of the origin of the valleys of 
the Alps and Himalayahs is a physical impos- 
sibility in the first place, and, in the second, that, if 
I could have the pleasure of visiting any one of 
those valleys with Dr. Falconer, I could prove to 
him, by the evidence of his own senses, that 
the valley was formed by external erosion. 
In the numerous, long-continued, and often- 
repeated movements of disturbance and elevation 
that have assisted in the growth of all mountain 
chains; cracks and fissures, some running parallel 
to the axis of the chain, and others at right angles 
to it, and others, again, oblique to both, have 
doubtless been formed in abundance; dislocation of 
the rock masses ying between these fissures may 
have also‘taken place to any conceivable amount ; 
but cracks and fissures are one thing, and glens, 
ravines, and valleys are another. ‘The external 
features may or may not coincide with the internal 
fractures, but the two things are totally different 
in origin and mode of production. If the lateral 
valleys of a mountain chain, cutting at right 
angles across the general strike of the uptilted 
beds, were caused by internal fractures, they must 
have been produced after the uptilting of the beds 





tinuation of those beds from off the central region 
of the chain. They must either have been pro- 
duced by “ trough fwults,” leaving wedge-shaped 
masses of rock between the uplifted parts of the 
chain, or they must be the mouths of fissures 
gaping at the surface, the sides of these fissures 
having been once in contact. That they are 
not “trough faults” is at once obvious from the 
tortuous nature of their courses. If they are the 
gaping mouths of fissures, let us consider the pro- 
bable shapes of such fissures and compare them 


with the form of the valleys. Any one who will 
take the trouble to draw on a sheet of paper two 
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lines close together, representing a crack beneath 
the earth’s surface, and then allow them gradually 
to diverge, as they range towards the surface, to 
any extent he can believe it possible for such a 
fissure to gape open, will find the angle between 
the lines to be little more than 10°. 

The Lago Maggiore is from 2 to 8 miles in 
width ; but let us suppose the fissure to have an 
average width of 3 miles at the surface; if its sides 
converge at an angle of 10° only, they will reach 
a depth of about 17 miles before they touch. If 
we allow such a fissure to gape, even at an angle 
of 20°, it will be nearly 8} miles deep. In other 
words, such fissures must commence to gape at a 
depth of 40,000 or 50,000 fect at least, he ye some 
of them at 100,000 feet from the surface. Wo 
might well expect, as Mr. Darwin says, the “ very 
bowels of the earth to gush out” from such 
openings. 

But,as a matter of fact, none of the valleys have, 
or ever had, anything like such depths ; and, wher- 
ever we can find the bottoms of them uncovered 
by water or detritus, we find the beds of rock 
stretching across them from side to side, the width 
ofthe bottom being often as great as the height of 
the sides, and the excavation terminating suddenly 
and completely below. We can often trace a 
highly inclined bed, or group of beds, coming 
down one side of a valley or ravine, running 
across the bottom of it and up the opposite side 
without the slightest appearance of any fracture 
or dislocation in the beds in the bottom of the 
valley. I believe that this could be done in every 
transverse valley—that is, every one that runs 
across the strike of the beds, in some part or 
other of its course ; and one such instance is sufli- 
cient to disprove the hypothesis of a gaping fis- 
sure in each case. 

All longitudinal valleys can be shown, in like 
manner, to have no direct connexion with in- 
ternal disturbances, most of them running along 
the softest or most soluble beds; all valleys of 
both kinds being due to the external action of at- 
mospheric erosion. 

I have said nothing about ice in the foregoing 
remarks, but Dr. Falconer calls in the agency of 
ice as having prevented the filling up of the lakes 
on the flanks of the Alps, while he supposes its 
absence to have been the reason of the filling 
up of the lakes which he supposes once to 
have existed along the foot of the Himalayahs. 
I think my colleague, Professor Ramsay, 
might fairly call on Dr. Falconer to prove 
the existence of these Indian lakes before he pro- 
ceeds to fill them up. Dr. Falconer acknowledges 
that, both on the north side of the Himalayalis, 
and on both sides of the Alps, where the ice once 
existed the lakes now exist, and that the former 
existence of the ice is the cause of the present 
existence of the lakes. To my mind, this is 
strong evidence in favour of Ramsay’s hypothesis, 
for I see no reason whatever to believe in the 
former existence of the lakes where we know 
there never was any ice. 

The bottoms of the Indian valleys may often be 
occupied by wide alluvial flats, but such features are 
no proof of the former existence of lakes beneath 
them, being only the ordinary accompaniment of 
river action in the excavation of valleys. 

The more I have considered Ramsay’s hypo- 
thesis of the glacier-formation of the rock basins 
which form the beds of many lakes, the more I 
am compelled to look on it as the only mode of 
escape out of a t difficulty. The lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and many of the 
Irish lakes, I feel certain, were formed in this way. 
Others, however, have, I believe, been formed 
in other ways, some, as suggested by Sir C. 
Lyell, by the uplifting of the ground in the 
lower part of a valley, and the consequent dam- 
ming of the water in the upper part. Others, in 
limestone countries, like those in the central part 
of Ireland, have been formed by the solution of 
the rock, with or without the falling in of the 
roofs of caverns over the formerly subterranean 
courses of the rivers. Some may, doubtless in 
some countries have been formed by the solution 


and after the denudation had removed the con- of rock salt. But none anywhere, except in vol- 


canic districts, have been produced by the direct 
action of internal force, any more than any other 
of the external features of the ground have been 
so produced, except volcanic cones and craters. 
Two papers, written by my friend Mr. John 
Ball, have appeared in the Philosophical Magazine 
on the origin of the Alpine lakes and valleys which 
I have long been wishing to answer at length, but 
have never yet got leisure to do so. Let me beg 
him, should. he chance to see these lines, or any 
one else who wishes to discuss the question of the 
origin of valleys, to draw sections across them on 
the true scale—i.e.; the same for height as for 
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length. Whoever does so will find, by simple 
inspection, how impossible it is to entertain this 

hypothesis of the gaping of the earth’s surface to 
roduce such external features as he will then 

tet before him. J. Beers JUKES. 





SECULAR COOLING OF THE EARTH. 
To the Editor of Tux Reaver. 

Str,—I write a line in the hope of soliciting 
from yourself, or some of your scientific readers, 
an explanation of the remarkable discrepancy in 
the results, as I understand them, arrived at by 
the Rev. Professor Haughton and Professor W. 
Thomson on the geological periods involved in 
the cooling of the earth. 

In the report given in your last number but 
one of the Rev. Professor Haughton’s paper before 
the Geological Society of Dublin, he is stated to 
have arrived at the period of 1,280,000,000 years 
as the time which elapsed while the earth cooled 
from 122° F. to 77° F., these temperatures being 
taken as defining the periods of the first appear- 
ance of life on the earth and of the London clay 
respectively. This calculation is stated to be 
based upon a previous one by Professor Helm- 
holtz, that the time which a globe of basalt of the 
size of the earth would take to cool from 2000° 
C. to 200° C. would be 350,000,000 years. 

Very different is the calculation made by Pro- 
fessor W. Thomson in his most ingenious paper 
“On the Secular Cooling of the Earth” (Trans. 
Royal Society Edin., vol. xxiii. part 1). The ques- 
tion he undertakes to solve is this:—In what 


period would a body consisting of materials such | 
as the earth consists of pass from a condition of | 
first solidification to one in which the law of | 
| shape of the nucleus, which teased me somewhat, 
_ as the comet was then just past its lower culmina- 
tion and near to the horizon, and the moonlight 


increase of temperature in descending from its 
surface downwards is in accordance with that 
observed in the earth. Taking the temperature of 


melting rock to be from 10,000° F.to7000° F.(which | 
_was remarkably clear, and I watched the comet 


is higher than the temperature assigned to melting 


Basalt), and assuming the rate of increase of | 
temperature near the surface to be 35° F. per | 


ov 


foot, allowing for great variation in the result on | 
account of our ignorance “as to,the effects of high | 
temperature in altering the conductiveness and | 


specific heats of rocks, and as to their latent heat 
of fusion,” the Professor comes to the conclusion 
that “we may say, with much probability, that 
the consolidation cannot have taken place less 
than 20,000,000 years ago, or we should have 
more underground heat than we actually have ; 
nor more than 400,000,000 years ago, or we should 
not have so much as the least-observed under- 
ground increase of temperature. That is to say, 
that Leibnitz’s epoch of ‘emergence’ of the 
‘ consistentior status’ was probably between those 
dates ;”’ and, using the temperature of 7000° F. 
as that of melting rock, he inclines to 98,000,000 
of years as a probable estimate. Compare these 
modest numbers, to express the ages since the 
earth was an incandescent, though solid, sphere, 
with Professor Haughton’s 1,280,000,000 years 
as giving the period between the first existence of 
- life and the London clay ! 

It is obvious that in the present state of geology 
these questions exceed all others in interest. 
What opinion are the less learned to form when 
our first mathematicians thus differ in their 
results? Possibly Professor Haughton may have 
referred to Professor Thomson’s paper, and given 
his reasons for differing from his conclusions. If 
that was the case, no Coubt many would thank the 
Editor of Tuk Reaper for putting them in pos- 
session of the gist of the arguments that he 
adduced.—I am, Sir, &c., O. F. 


To the Editor of Tuk Reaver. 


Trinity College, Dublin, Jan. 29, 1864. 
Srr,—In the report of some remarks which I 
offered at a late meeting of the Geological Society 
of Dublin, published in Tur Reaper for Janua 
23rd, 1864, a terrible mistake occurs, for which 
will not say that I am not responsible, addressing 
the Society at a moment’s notice, as 1 did, without 
a thought of preparation, and merely wishing to 
impress an idea upon the meeting. Of course the 
time estimated for a ray of light to reach this 
planet ftom the star A/pha Centauri is about 
three years; and from Sirius, or from 61 Cygni, 
about ten years. Well, then, to carry on the 
< yen the distances of time and s 
whic sought to establish, let us su that 
the distance Ya space from Alpha Centauri repre- 
—— — wry oA Pn from the latest 
ocene deposit, that of Sirius might perhaps be 
carried back to that of the Wealden, Asx the rest 





tion. Of course mathematical accuracy is out of 


the question ; and my object was simply to fling | 








forth an idea. I did not assent at all to my 
friend Professor Haughton’s notion, founded on 
the degree of heat which coagulates albumen, 
because I have experienced a higher temperature 
in propria persond ; to say nothing of what Sturt 
underwent in Central Australia, where, neverthe- 
less, certain animals were in their indigenous 
form, as sundry parrots and ground-pigeons in. 
the class of birds ; and we have heard something 
of the temperature at which fishes exist in thermal 
springs, and also of experiments wherein man 
(i.e., the living animal) merely perspired pro- 
fusely while meat was cooked and eggs also, 
which quite settled the question about the coagu- 
lation of albumen.—-Yours respectfully, 
EK. Brytu. 

P. 8S. — Anent Strongyloceros speleus, for 

“ bones ” read horns. 





THE COMET. 
To the Editor of Tun READER. 


Mr. Barclay’s Observatory, Leighton, N.E., 
‘ February 1. 

Sin,—We must wait for observations more 
exact, and extending over a greater interval, to 
prove the periodicity of the comet now visible. 
In the meantime I may remark that, although 
the different orbits calculated by Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Petors, Professor Steimpfer, and myself agree very 
well, the ephemerides calculated from them are far 
from giving the place of the comet with exactness, 


_ owing to the very near approach of the comet to 


the earth and its very quick geocentric motion. 
Still the comet is to be found by sweeping a little 
round the place where the calculation puts it. On 
January 24th I fancied some elongation of the 


prevented a close scrutiny. On January 29th it 
during several hours. It exhibited then the same 
sharp nucleus, being of mag. 7, and faint tail, but 
the elongation turned out to be a little streamer 
leaving the nucleus in the direction nearly oppo- 
site to the tail. As my principal object was to secure 


ood and exact’ observations of this, perhaps re- 
] I | 


markable, comet, I watched the phenomenon only 
occasionally. Comparing the direction of this 
little faint streamer with that of the tail, it ap- 
peared to vary. I estimated the angle between 
both, at 7 o’clock mean time, to be about 150° ; at 
12 o'clock, about 170°. The whole image was a 
little confused, and will become more so as the 
comet’s distance from the sun increases. 
January 31st I had a short look at the comet and 
found the streamer nearly opposite the tail. It 
is a pity that the comet’s perihelion occurred 
where it did, as, had it been discovered before, its 
exceedingly interesting phenomena might have 
been better watched. It will be a pity, too, if the 
state of weather should prevent us from observing 
it as long as possible, for, with regard to its pe- 
riodicity, we depend, as you rightly stated, only 
on this year’s observations. The comet, of course, 
is seen through a great are of its geocentric 
motion, extending over about eleven hours in 
right ascension, but its heliocentric motion is 
comparatively small. 

The comet, when discovered by Pons on August 
22nd, was observed only from August 29th to 
September 21st, and with great uncertainty. I 
am not aware yet whether it was seen at all by 
any other astronomer. 

Should I be able to finish some interesting cal- 
culations I have in hand, I shall be glad to com- 
municate them to you. I am anxious to know 
whether the little faint streamer was seen else- 
where. My observation, with power 20 and 10 
inches’ aperture, was confirmed by Mr. T. G. 
Barelay’s sharp eye.—I am, &c., H. RomBere. 

P.S.—From a letter of Mr. Hind’s I learn that 
he followed the tail to about 2° in a comet-seeker 
on January 30. I could follow it here only to 
30’ with the large refractor, though under a high 
power. 





New Haven, Conn., Jan. 16, 1864. 


The following announcement of the discovery of 
a new comet was received this day :— 


Observatory, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

1864, Jan. 13. 
GzNTLEMEN,—I have the pleasure to inform you 
that I discovered a new comet on the evening of 
Saturday, Jan. 9th, at 64 o’clock. I have observed 


_ the following accurate positions :— 


may remain h - An 
y pretty much as I ventured to appor | sB08, _ “ 


Arbor M. T. Comet=a. Comet—é. 
ee eee ap a 84 82 Sb 3 

57 19 . ¢ 
12, 6 5 61 3» 5S 35 35 42 47°0 
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From these places I have derived the following 
elements of the orbit :— 

as iter Washington M. T. 

= 17’ 39-0 ; 
0—304 40 49 h4 App. equinox, Jan, 1th, 
i= 63 55 38 °5 
log g= 9°885810 
Motion direct. 


The comparison of the middle place gives :— 


c.—0. 
AA cos B= — 2”"9 AB= — 150 

The comet is large and bright, with a tail 14° in 
length, and a nucleus strongly condensed at the 
centre. 

The above elements almost exactly resemble 
those of the comet of 1810, so that there can be 
very little doubt of the identity of the two comets. 


| Whether this is the first return to the perihelion 


since 1810, or whether it has returned several times 
unperceived, must be decided by subsequent obser- 
vations.—Very truly yours, James C. Watson. 

[We are indebted to Messrs. Silliman and Dana 
for this comet circular, which has been issued as 
a supplement to their Journal for January. | 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PaRIs. 


Academie des Sciences, Jan. 25.—Tne following 
papers were read :—Orsian Bonnet——“ On the 
Demonstration of Gauss’s theorem relative to small 
Geodesic Triangles situated on any curved surface.” 
Pouchet—*“ Observations on the Snow of the Sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, and of other high points of the 
Alps.” Schnepp-—“‘ On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Commerce of Animal Food at La Plata.” 
Auphan—‘‘ On a Recent Operation in Ovariotomy 
performed at Alais.”” Gouriet-—“On the Loco- 
motion of Fishes.” Demarquay and Leconte— 
“ Researches on Oxygen from a Physiological and 
Therapeutic point of view ;” “On the Action of 
Oxygen upon Animals.” Leudet—* On Sporadic 
Pellagre observed at Rouen in 1863” (presented by 
M. Rayer). Renaud—“ Hypothesis of Universal 
Gravitation ” (presented by M. de Quatrefages). 
Potier—“‘Onthe common cause of White Tumours, 
Scrofulous Affections, Goitre, &c.’ Casorati— 
“Upon Functions with Multiple Periods.” De 
Caligny—‘“ Result of his Experiments on a new 
system of Canal Locks.” Van Tieghem—“ On 
Ammoniacal Fermentation.”” Reboul—* On Va- 
lerylene, a new Homologue of Acetylene.” Mau- 
mené—“ On the question: Is Wine the Result of 
the Action of asingle Fermentation ?’? Moreau— 
“On the Variation of the Proportion of Oxygen 
in the Natatory Vessel of Fishes.” Freytag— 
“On the Calculation of Sines.” 

The Perpetual Secretary then executed the last 
commission entrusted to him by M. Plana, in 
laying before the Academy a memoir on “The 
Law of Cooling of Spherical Bodies and the 
Expression of Solar Heat in the Circumpolar 
Latitudes of the Earth.” M. Pristler of 
Gradisca, Illyria, has forwarded, through the 
Counsellor of the Austrian Embassy, a memoir, 
written in Italian, intended for the competition 
for the Bréant Legacy Prize. The Perpetual 
Secretary mentioned, among the printed corre- 
spondence, the sixth number of M. Alb. Gaudry’s 
work entitled “Fossil Animals and Geology of 
Attica.” MM. Pouchet, Joly, and Musset re- 
turned thanks for the commission formed to wit- 
ness a repetition of their experiments in 

M. Parade was elected correspondent of the 
Section of Rural Economy in place of the late M. 
Renault. M. Guerin-Meneville requested to be 
included among the candidates for the vacant 
place in the Section of Rural Economy. 





VIENNA. 

K. K. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jan. 8. 
Mathematico-Vhysical Section —Hrrr Harpr- 
GER gave an account of the meteorite observed in 


Greece on the 18th October last. According to 


| the report transmitted by Herr Schmidt, the 


Director of the Observatory at Athens, the course 
of this meteorite was from Canea in Candia to 
Cerigo and Eluphonisi, and thence westward of - 
Sparta to the coast of the Morea near the river 
Neda. Its passage was accompanied by a noise 
like the report of a cannon, and was followed by 
a shower of aeroliths, Herr Haidinger agrees with 
the best observers that falling stars, bolides, and 
aeroliths belong to the same class of phenomena. 
Herr Wiesener presented a treatise on the de- 
struction of wood in contact with the atmosphere. 

Philosophico-Historical Section, Jan. 20. Dr. 
Ferdinand Wolf presented a paper “On some 
old French Minne Doctrines and Allegories.”— 
After referring to the relation, either of cause or 
effect, between chivalry and the wofship of the 
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Virgin Mary, the author proceeds to show how, in 
the fourteenth century, & ghilcsophs founded on 
devotion to women grew out of the love-songs of 
the preceding century. The three manuscripts 
which form the immediate subject of Dr. Wolf's 
communication illustrate the love-philosophy re- 
ferred to; they are from the library of the 
Emperor of Austria, and date from the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. A full account of them, 
with extracts, will be given when Dr. Wolf's 
paper is published in the Academy’s memoirs. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, Jan. 21. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—‘* A DrscripTIon of the 
Pneumogastric and Great Sympathetic Nerves in 
an Acephalous Fetus.” By Robert James Lee, 
Esq., B.A. Communicated by Robert Lee, 
M.D.—The author observes that hitherto no 
account has been given of the origin and distribu- 
tion of the par vagum or pneumogastric nerve in 
any instance of a foetus born with brain entirely or 
partially wanting. This reason has heen thought 
sufficient for communicating to the Royal Society 
the description of a dissection of the pneumogastric 
and sympathetic nerves in a foetus born at the full 
period, in which the cerebellum and medulla ob- 
longata were absent. At the time of birth it cried, 
moved, and for the space of one hour might be 
said to live. All the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera were found properly formed, and the upper 
and lower extremities properly developed. The 
eyes, nose, and mouth were present. The head, 
when regarded as a whole, seemed as though the 
posterior and superior parts had been entirely 
removed, thus leaving the spinal cord and base of 
the skull exposed. Some tough cerebral matter, 
covered only by a dense membrane, was seen in 
two small masses exposed in the cranium, not 
continuous with the spinal cord, which terminated 
abruptly at the base of the cranium, and was 
entirely exposed at this point, but separated from 
it by a bony prominence arising from the floor of 
the cranial cavity. The dissection is described 
in the paper. 

Since the foregoing paper was communicated, 
the author has had the opportunity of examining 
two more anencephalous fetuses. The second of 
these dissections bore some resemblance to the 
foetus described in the paper, with the exception 
that there was no trace of cerebral matter what- 
ever. The author expects to be afforded further 
means of prosecuting his dissections of the nerves 
of acephalous monsters, in which case he will 
communicate the results of his examinations to 
the Royal Society. 

“On a Perfect Musical Scale,” by Mr. Ellis.— 
In order to express all shades of musical sounds 
with perfect accuracy, the author has strictly 
limited the old notation, and introduced a few 
additional symbols. He uses a letter, as C, 
called a note, to represent a musical tone and 
its pitch, or its number of double vibrations 
in one second. The pitch of C being fixed 
arbitrarily, D, £, F, G, A, B represent such tones 
that D=3C, H=4C, F=$C, G=§C, A=§C, 
B= PC. 

The following symbols always represent the 
fractions, and are called by the names written 
against them :— 

1. Following a note, in type, but preceding it 


on the staff, tf —2125—sharp ; b=H=flat ; 
x =] . f=double sharp. 

2. Preceding a note in all cases :—t = $4 =acute, 
or comma; [=£2=grave, or hypocomma; § = 
g27hi=schisma; |,=3$568—hyposchisma ; |}, 
read “ equal” shows that the tone is equally tem- 
pered. 

Three notes in capital letters signify a major 
chord, as CLG; three notes in small letters sig- 
nify a minor chord, as ace; the pitches in the 
first being as 4, 5, 6; and, in the second, as 10, 
12,15; or as these numbers multiplied by any 
power of 2. The three notes in this order are 
termed the first, second, and third of the chord. 
Tones whose pitches are as 3:2, 5:4, 6:5 form 
perfect fifths, major and minor thirds respectively, 
as GC, EC, GE. Major and minor chords hav- 
ing the same major third are relative, but, having 
the same fifth, are synonymous. Major or minor 
chords having the fifth of one the sameas the first 
of the other are dominative. Three dominative 
chords, major or minor, or mixed (as F'.4 C, CEG, 
GBD; or ftabhe,ctebg,gtbbd; or Stabe, 
etebg, GBD; or FAC, ctebg, GBD, &e.), 
contain seven tones, which, when taken within 
a compass of the same octave, form a musical 
scaie. 





If seventeen dominative major chords be taken, 
as those of which the first tones are ¢ Fh, T Ch» 
tG@b, Db, Ab, Eb Bb FC, G&, D, tA, t Z, 
+ B, + Ft, + ct, + Gt, and for each major 
chord, as C E G, we take the relative minor (as 
ace), its synonymous major (as 4 ¢t CH £), and 
the relative minor of this last (as {fat eff); 
and, again, take the synonymous minor of the first 
major (as cte{g), and its relative major (as 
+E G+ Bh), we obtain 6x17=102 chords, 
which contain 72 different tones to the octave, 
and are all those employed in music. These may 
be played on a harmonium with 14 manuals to 
the octave (a red manual being inserted in the 
gaps between B and C, and between Z and F, 
because the ordinary equally tempered scale has 
only 12 tones to the octave), which, representing 
the seven tones of a major scale by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, would, in any key, be tuned as follows :-— 

COLOURED. 
t1H 2 t3b t4% t5H t6p +7b 
WHITE. 
1 2 3 4. 5 6 
The values of the manuals would be changed by 
means of 15 stops, so that the fingering would be 
the same in all keys. 

To reduce the number of required tones, notes 
which differ by a schisma may be used for each 
other. By this means the number of tones in an 
octave is reduced to 45, and may be played on an 
organ with three finger-boards, like that of Gen. 
T. Perronet Thompson. 

As concertinas contain 14 manuals to the octave, 
they may be tuned to perfect intervals in certain 
keys; so that most music might be played per- 
fectly by means of four such concertinas. ‘he 


.following arrangement, which has been for some 


time in practical use, plays perfectly in F, C, G, # 
major, and a, e minor; very nearly so in 4 major 


and {d minor, but not quite so well in D major :— 
tat st tok ta db 


te d 
WHITE MANUALS. 

C {D E£ F G A B 
Tune CE, Et GE as perfect major thirds, and 
the other tones by perfect fifths, as Bh F, FC, 
CG, GD, DtA;tDA, AE, EB, BFE; 
t ct IG tf, t Gtr D tt. The larger instru- 
ments are tuned in a similar manney. All instru- 
ments playing perfect intervals are called ¢eleon 
(réAeov Sidornua, a perfect interval). 


BLACK MANUALS. 


Jan. 28. Major-General Sabine in the chair.— 
Professor Huxley presented the first part of his 
detailed description of the osteology of the genus 
Glyptodon, the salient characteristics of which 
were communicated by him on a former occasion. 

“On the Great Storm of December 3, 1863, as 
recorded by the Self-registering Instruments at the 
Liverpool Observatory.” By John Hartnup, 
¥F.R.A.S., Director of the Observatory. Com- 
municated by General Sabine, P.R.S.—This 
paper was descriptive of an elaborate dia- 
gram (deposited for reference in the archives 
of the Royal Society) exhibiting the strength 
and direction of the wind, the height of 
the barometer, and the rain-fall for three days 
preceding, two days following, and during the 
great sterm of December 3, 1863, as recorded by 
the self-registering instruments at the Liverpool 
Observatory. The barometer tracing is a fac- 
simile of the original record produced by King’s 
self-registering barometer, the force and direction 
of the wind and the rain-fall have been taken from 
the sheets of Osler’s anemometer and rain-guage ; 
the time-scale for the anemometer has been slightly 
increased, to adapt it to that of the barometer, 
and the scale of wind pressure for each five pounds 
has been made uniform instead of leaving the 
spaces greater or less according to the strength of 
the springs, as in the original record. The trac- 


| ings of the recording pencils for the direction of 


the wind and the rain-fall are faithfully repre- 
sented; but it is scarcely possible to copy the 
delicate shadings and every gust recorded on the 
original sheets by the pencil which registers the 
force of the wind; all the heavy pressures are, 
however, correctly represented. Figures at the 
bottom of the diagram show the readings of the 
dry and wet bulb thermometers and the maximum 
and minimum thermometers as recorded at the 
Observatory during the six’ days. Most notable 
among the phenomena was a wind pressure of 43 
ibs. recorded by the pressure-plate. 

This gave rise to a discussion in which the com- 
parative merits of the anemometers in use were 
canvassed. The President also pointed out the 
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desirability of the addition of a cup anemometer 
and Thomson’s self-recording electrometer to the 
Liverpool Observatory. 

“On the Criterion of Resolubility in Integral 
Numbers of the Indeterminate Equation 

Saax? + alx’* + alx!* + 2baria" + 2b! av" + Wrz'e=0.” 
By H. J. Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
Received January 20, 1864.—Considering the case 
in which f is an indefinite form of a determinant 
different from zero, Professor Smith enumerates a 
theorem which includes those of Legendre and 
Gauss on the resolubility of equations of the form 
ax? + a‘2'2+a"x"2=0 (Legendre, “Théorie des 
Nombres,” vol. i. p 47; Gauss, “ Disq. Arith.,” 
arts. 294, 295, and 298). It is —— applicable, 
whether the coefficients and indeterminates of f 
are real integers, or complex integers of the type 


pry. x 


Geological Society, Jan. 20. Professor A. C. Ram- 
say, President, in the chair. J. 58. Crossley, Esq., 
M. Inst. C.E., the Rev. H. Housman, C. Macrae, 
Esq., W. R. Barr, Esq., E. J. Routh, Esq., M.A., 
George St. Clair, Esq., J. B. Stone, Esq., and Mutu 
Coomara Swamy, Esq., Member of H.M. Legis- 
lative Council of Ceylon, were elected Fellows. Il 
Cavaliere Paolo Savi, Professor of Geology in the 
University of Pisa, was elected a Foreigu Member.— 
The following communications were read: — 
1. “ Observations on supposed Glacial Drift in 
the Labrador Peninsula, Western Canada, and on 
the South Branch of the Saskatchewan.” By 
Professor H. Y. Hind, M.A., F.R.G.S., Trinity 
College, Toronto.—During an exploration of a 
part of the interior of the Labrador peninsula, in 
1861, the author had an opportunity of observing 
the magnitude, distribution, and extraordinary 
number of the boulders on the flanks of the table- 
land of that area, and he commenced this paper 
with a detailed account of the results of his obser- 
vations, referring also to the forced arrangement 
of blocks of limestone, shale, and Laurentian 
rocks in unstratified boulder-clay at Toronto, and 
on the south branch of the Saskatchewan. 

Professor Hind then described briefly the Drift- 
less Area in Wisconsin, discovered by Professor 
J. D. Whitney, and the conclusions to which that 
geologist has been led by the study of this dis- 
trict. He next adverted to the beaches and ter- 
races about the great Canadian lakes, and considered 
their origin to be similar to that suggested by Mr. 
Jamieson for the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy. The 
formation of anchor-ice in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and at the heads of rapids in the great 
river itself was alluded to as ove of the means by 
which river-beds may be excavated. The paral- 
lelism of escarpments in America, at great clis- 
tances apart, many hundred miles long, and at 
elevations varying from 600 feet to 3000 feet 
above the sea, was next described, and their 
symmetrical arrangement suggested to be the 
result of glacial rivers undermining the soft 
strata of sedimentary rocks in advance of the 
glacial mass itself. These escarpments were also 
thought to represent different and closely succeed- 
ing glacial epochs, and their general direction was 
shown to approach that of the isothermal curves 
in the same latitudes in North America. The 
escarpments mentioned were three in number :— 
Ist, The Grand Coteau de Missouri, which ex- 
tended from the 47th parallel of latitude to beyond 
the 54th, and was from 1600 feet to 300Q feet 
above the sea-level, and from 400 to 600 feet 
above the prairie slope. The 2nd escarpment 
was that of the Riding, Duck, and Porcupine 
Mountains, west of Lake Winnipeg. These es- 
carpments are from 1400 to 2000 feet above the 
sea, extend from south of the 48th to north of the 
53rd parallel, and have a sheer precipitous altitude, 
exceeding in some parts, as on the Riding and Duck 
Mountains, 800 to 1000 feet above the swampy 
plain. All the escarpments, and those of outlying 
hills west of Lake Winnipeg, with the single 
exception of the Cyprés Hills, near the Rocky 
Mountains, face the north-east or north, and 
on the west side they are gently terraced. 
The third escarpment mentioned was the well- 
known Niagara escarpment, which was 600 feet 
above the sea at the head of Lake Ontario, and 
rose to 1400 feet above the same level on Lake 
Huron. The three escarpments mentioned, which 
run roughly parallel to one another, have all been, 
more or less, affected by aqueous denudation, 
especially the lower portion of the Niagara escarp- 
ment ; but the agent which first gave them form 
was stated to be glacial ice, and the general direc- 
tion of the advance of the glacial mass was 
thought to have been at right angles, or nearly 
so, to the face of the escarpment. In intimate 
connexion with the formation of escarpments was 
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the excavation of the great lakes of the St. Law- 

rence and Winnipeg basins, which were stated to 
be due to the action of glacial masses like those 
now covering Greenland. Professor Hind took 
occasion to point out where he had advocated 
this view of the origin of the basins of the Great 
Lakes in his report on the Assemuboine and 
Saskatchewan Expedition, published in 1859; 
and also his view of the origin of the great 
American escarpments by means of ice, in his 
narrative of the Canadian Expeditions, published 
by Longman in 1860. He also showed how 
different American geologists, together with Sir 
Wm. Logan, were now in favour of this opinion, 
that, in the excavation of the basins of the great 
American lakes, the action of ice is plainly mani- 
fest, and that it bore a prominent part in the for- 
mation of their basins. 

2. “ Notes on the Drift-deposits of the Valley 
of the Severn, in the neighbourhood of Coalbrook- 
dale and Bridgenorth.” By George Maw, Esq., 
F.S8.A., F.L.8. Communicated by Sir Charles 
Lyell, F.R.S., F.P.G.8.—The patches of Drift 
occurring in the Valley of the Severn from about 
four miles below Bridgenorth up to Shrewsbury, 
including a north and south range of about twenty 
miles, have been carefully examined by the author, 
and were described in detail in this paper. Com- 
mencifig with Strethill, a hill close to the entrance 
of Coalbrookdale, the author described the several 
beds which make up the drift-deposits of which 
it is composed, and gave a list of the rocks which 
he found in them. In the same manner he de- 
scribed in succession the neighbouring districts in 
which the drift-deposits are exhibited, and gave a 
list of the fossils which had been found in the 
beds at the different localities. In conclusion 
Mr. Maw put forward some hypotheses as to the 
period when the degradation of the older forma- 
tions (the materials of which compose the drift) 
took place, the manner in which the drift was 
deposited, the extent of the submergence of 
England and Wales during the period of its de- 
position, and the influence of glaciers and glacier- 
action in its production. 


son, President, in the chair.—TuHe President, 
before proceeding to the business of the even- 
ing, he felt it his duty to say a word or 
two upon the most distressing intelligence which 
had appeared in some of the papers regarding 
the fate of his eminent, dear, and distinguished 
friend Dr. Livingstone. If he had felt per- 
suaded that Dr. Livingstone had lost his life, 
he should, from his deep affection for him, have 
been incapable of speaking upon the subject. He 
had great hopes that he had only received a severe 
wound in the foot and had escaped, though the 
Makololos with him might have Sos slain. The 
South African Advertiser, which he held in his 
hand, contained a letter from Dr. Livingstone 
himself. Having received his recall, he was still 
anxious to do something more before he leit the 
country, and he accordingly determined upon a 
visit to Lake Nyassa, in the hope of discovering 
the source of the river Shirra. He started with- 
out any of his former assistants, taking with him 
only five of the Makololo nation—a people whom 
he knew to be particularl attached ta himself, 
and on whom he could nd. In the letter 
alluded to he said, “ I take Makololo with me, the 
— iable fellows in the country;” and he 
added, “if we could have stopped the enormous 
slave-trade of Lake Nyassa I would gladly have 
spent all the money I ever received.” These were 
the sentiments that he expressed when going on 
this expedition. The nature of the disaster which 
had befallen him was gathered from a communica- 
tion stating that the Ariel had brought intel- 
ligence from Simon’s Bay that Dr. Livingstone 
had received a wound in the foot when landing at 
some point in the interior. There was a subse- 
quent despatch headed “ Massacre of Dr. Living- 
stone and all his party;” but he sincerely hoped 
that this was an exaggeration, and that the extent 
of his disaster was the wound in the foot. The 
natives of that part of the country certainly hated 
the Makololo, and it was possible they might have 
killed them but have spared him. 
. The first paper was then read, being a “ Narra- 
tive of the Expedition of Mr. Lefroy, Superin- 
tendent of Convicts, eastward from Perth, West 
Australia ;” after which two communications were 
read on the Interior of Otago Province, Middle 
Island, New Zealand. In the course of the dis- 
°"Mr. Harper, son of the Bishop of Canter 

r. , son oO ishop o ’ 
N.Z., described a journey he sale in i887, 
company with a natives from Canterbury, 
acToss island to the west coast, and thence 





down to Jackson Bay. He crossed the great 
dividing ridge which cuts through the centre of 
the island, and from the summit he could trace 
the rivers, which went off in opposite directions— 
the Hurunui to the eastward, and the Teramakau 
to the westward. He gave some account of the 
hardships they encountered owing to the failure 
of their provisions, which they had to carry on 
their ie, and to the difficulty of getting across 
the rivers. He stated that the west coast of the 
island consists of a long sandy beach, without any 
harbour indenting it, and that the interior is 
covered with dense forest right up to the moun- 
tains. In the south-west part of the island there 
was a harbour called Milford Haven, and the 
coast there was indented with deep fiords like those 
of Norway. 

The concluding paper of the evening was an “ Ac- 
count of the Ascent of the Moisic River, Labra- 
dor,” by Professor H. Y. Hind of Toronto, who, 
on the conclusion of the paper, exhibited, at the 
request of the President, a number of stone 
tobacco-pipes obtained from different nations of 
Indians hunting between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Atlantic coast of Labrador—a distance of 
3000 miles—and explained that each nation had 
its peculiar form of pipe, which rarely varied. 
A certain type of pipe is used by the Chipewyans, 
whose hunting-grounds lie to the north of those 

ionging to the wide-spread Cree nation. The 
Crees have a type of pipe peculiar to themselves ; 
and the form of those used by the Plain Crees at 
the foot of the 5 Mountains is almost identical 
with the pipes of another branch of the same 
—_ the Nasquapees of the table-land of the 

abrador Peninsula, 3000 miles off. The Ojib- 
ways, whose hunting-grounds lie to the south of 
the country inhabited by the Crees, have also a 
very distinct and well-marked form of stone pipe, 
which enables any one conversant with the customs 
of Indians to recognise as characteristic of the 
Ojibway people. It was suggested that, if these 
peculiarities in the form of the stone pipes in use 
by different Indian nations in their natural state, 
should be found to be constant, it might form a 
valuable means in the hands of the archeologist of 
arriving at some clue respecting the “ mound- 
builders” of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
valleys and elsewhere, where primitive nations 
were in the habit of placing with their dead the 
articles they had most valued during life. Pro- 
fessor Hind also called attention to the existence 
of several lakes in North American territory 
having two outlets, the Trout Lake, the Prairie 
Portage Lake, the Q’Appelle Lake, and the Back- 
Fat Lakes; three of these he had passed through 
himself, and the fourth he had seen from the 
summit of a mountain. 

The President remarked that this was an im- 
portant point, because a doubt had been thrown 
upon the statement by Captain Speke that there 
were two outlets from Lake Nyanza. 

Captain Speke said he had certainly only seen 
one of the outlets of Lake Nyanza, but he had 
heard there were rio Jess than four, and he had no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the statement. 

Brig.-General Lefroy also mentioned the case 
of the Jasper Lake, or Punch Bowl, in the Rocky 
Mountains, which had two outlets—one flowing 
into the Pacific and the other into Hudson’s Bay. 





Meteorological Society, Jan. 9. Dr. Robert Dun- 


das Thompson in the chair.—THE papers read were 
—1. “Note on the Establishment of Meteorological 
Stations in Switzerland,” by M. Dufour, commu- 
nicated by Mr. F. Galton. 2. “On Vapour 
Action and Vapour Pressure,”’ by Mr. Bloxham. 
—The paper was founded on observations taken at 
Newport and Staples, and the remarks referred to 
that portion of the vapour only which is dis- 
seminated and consequently detected by the hygro- 
meter. The evidence goes to show that vapour 
and air not only may, but do maintain, for some 
considerable time, separate positions as well as 
ind dent actions; and the author considers 
that, as the vapour carries the air with it to the 
site of deposition, accumulation of air will take 
place while the air is losing its vapour, and conse- 
quently the barometer will indicate great atmo- 
spheric pressure, not because there is little vapour, 
but because there is much air. The vapour which 
flows to the site is lost there, but the air which 
accompanies it is not, and shifts from one spot to 
another, without losing its gaseous form ; and, as 
soon therefore as the accumulation ceases, the air 
will flow back again to other parts. Vapour, he 
thinks, mainly causes the movements of the atmo- 
— while temperature mainly determines the 
abundance of vapour. 3. “ History of the Earth- 
quake of October 6, 1863,” by Mr. E. J. Lowe, in 
which the details of shocks observed are given, and 
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the area of greatest intensity, &c., indicated on an 
accompanying map. 4. “ On Earthquakes and 
Volcanoes,” by Mr. C. Griffin. 5. “ Remarks on 
the Storms of 1863,” by Mr. James Glaisher, 
F.R.S. 6. Note by Mr. Balfour Stewart ‘“ On a 
Comparison of the Oxford and Kew Barographs,” 
showing a period of nearly an hour in the trans- 
mission of atmospheric changes between those two 
stations. 

The new Fellows clected were Mr. Charles 
Kierstowski, Great George Street, and Mr. Edw. 
H. Hudson of Moorville, Otley, Yorkshire. 





Statistical Society, Jan. 19, Col. W. H. Sykes, 
M.P., President, in the chair. The under- 
named gentlemen were elected Fellows—namely, 
Goldwin Smith, M.A., Walter Bagebrot, M.A., 
John Ely, and A. W. Edgell.—Prorerssor Hip, 
M.A., of Toronto, read a paper upon the “ Com- 
mercial Progress and Resources of Central British 
North America.’—The paper, after giving a 
sketch of the history of this highly important 
portion of our colonial empire, was principally 
devoted to a description of the very extensive and 
fertile tract which, lying within British territory, 
is known as the Lake Winnipeg and Saskatchewan 
districts. 

Professor Hind observed that, “ In estimating the 
agricultural capabilities of the basin of Lake 
Winnipeg, I bring to bear on the subject the re- 
sult of personal observation from the head waters 
of the Winnipeg river, 104 miles west of Lake 
Superior, to the elbow of the south branch of the 
Saskatchewan (long. 108 W.)—adistance, measured 
along the centre of the fertile belt of land which 
crosses the basin of the Winnipeg from the Lake 
of the Woods to the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, of about 750 miles. West of the forks of 
the Saskatchewan to the Rocky Mountains, about 
300 miles, I have based my estimate upon the re- 
ports of Captain Palliser and his associates, and 
upon other reliable sources. A residence of many 
years in Canada has afforded me, I venture to be- 
lieve, sufficient experience to admit of my forming 
a tolerably correct opinion respecting the general 
features of soil, its fitness for cultivation, and the 
amount of labour required to make its cultivation 
remunerative. But, when I say that there exists 
within the basin of Lake Winnipeg an area of 
cultivable land greater than that which can be 
found within the province of Canada, I have in 
view the expenditure, over a considerable area, of 
an equal amount of manual labour, in one form or 
another, to bring it into a proper state for culti- 
vation; the labour in Canada being devoted to 
clearing away the forests, in the basin of Lake 
Winnipeg to drainage. But there are many 
thousand square miles in the fertile belt of Cen- 
tral British America fitted for the plough in their 
present natural condition. Those great advan- 
tages which belong to a wide extent of immedi- 
ately available prairie lands of the richest de- 
scription, which have led to the rapid peopling of 
Illinois State, belong also to the Winnipeg and 
Saskatchewan districts ; and the climate of those 
districts is in no way inferior to that of the cen- 
tral portions of Canada, where winter wheat is 
successfully grown.* The agricultural capabilities 
of the basin of Lake Winnipeg may be summed up 
as follows :— 

On the route from Fort William, Lake Superior, 
te the ny toed the Woods, including the valley 
The fertile belt stretching from the Lake of the) 
Woods tothe flanks of the Rocky Mountains, 
and as far north as the 54th parallel, on the 
— M5 ee west of McLeod’s River (800 square 
Isolated areas in the prairie plateau, south of the 

Assinniboine. . . «+ « « 
Isolated areas in the great plain plateau, the 

extension northwards of the great American 

desert, and in the valicys of the rivers flowing 
* through it RPA er as ee ee 
Total area of land available for agricultural pur- ) 54,400,000 

poses ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° ov ie hy 
Approximate area suitable for grazing purposes 30,000,000 
p= | peqoensnate area fitted for the abode of ) 84,400,000 


Acres, 
200,000 


51,200,000 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 


Approximate area of the basin of Lake Winnipeg A 

within British territory Pee } 190,080,000 
Area fitted for the abode of civilized man . ‘ 84,400,000 
— a oy - epeernas mend 115,280,000 


Comparing this extent of surface with Canada, we 
arrive at the following results :— 


; Acres. 
ai ~-' sth a ” of hemes narie’ ane 217,600,000 
rea occup by the sedimentary rocks (80,000 
square miles) - é ° . * ‘ ‘ ° } 51,200,000 
Area occupied by the crystalline rocks - +. 166,400,000 
If we suppose that one-sixth of the area occupied 
by the crystalline rocks is capable of cultivation, 


as soil and climate (an estimate 
bably in ex y in 
Canada e for 


: the _— eens —_ : 
e of settlemen 

will be approximate ana 

Showing an excess 0 


land fitted for the per- 
manent abode of man, in favour of the basin ot} 5,500,000 
Lake Winnipeg over the province of Canada, of 


* Winter wheat has been grown at Red River settlement 
with success, 1862, 
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In Upper Canada, with a population of 
1,396,091, \there are 13,354,907 acres held by 
proprietors, of which only 6,052,619 acres are 
under cultivation, cropped, or in pasture. If the 
whole quantity of land fit for cultivation were 
occupied in the same proportion, the population 
of Canada would exceed eighteen millions. At 
the same ratio of inhabitants to cultivable and 
grazing land, the basin of Lake Winnipeg would 
sustain a population exceeding 19,000,000, or, 
leaving out of consideration the land suitable to 
grazing purposes, its capabilities would be adapted 
to support 12,000,000 people. If European coun- 
tries, such as France and Great Britain, were 
taken as the standard of comparison, or even 
many of the States of the American Union, the 
number would be vastly greater. With reference 
to the climate of a large part of the Saskatchewan 
district, M. Bourgeau, the accomplished botanist, 
who accompanied Captain Palliser’s expedition, 
says :—‘In effect, the few attempts at the culture 
of the cereals already made in the vicinity of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading ports demon- 
strate by their success how easy it would be to 
obtain products sufficiently abundant to largely 
remunerate the efforts of the agriculturists. There, 
in order to put the land under cultivation, it would 
be necessary only to till the better portions of the 
soil. The prairies offer natural pasturage as gavour- 


_able for the maintenance of numerous herds 


as if they had been artificially created’” The 
writer then gave a short account of the mineral 
deposits of the district, directing especial at- 
tention to those of an auriferous character. 
“T now proceed,” he observed, ‘to glance at 
the mineral wealth of this central region of British 
America. The little that is known of it already 
establishes the great fact that, within 100 miles of 
the entire length of Lake Winnipeg, on the west 
side, there are salt springs sufficient to produce as 
much of that important material, at a very small 
cost, as will be required for generations to come. 
Iron ores of the best description for common pur- 

ses are distributed over vast areas adjacent to 
workable beds of lignite coal. Some of the beds 
of coal are twelve feet in thickness, and have been 
recognised in the western part of the basin of Lake 
Winnipeg over several degrees of latitude and 
longitude. It is important to bear in mind that 
with the lignite coal the vast deposits of clay 
iron-stone are associated. These extend much 
further east than the lignite layers, which have 
been removed by denudation, and form a very 
peculiar and important feature in the rocks west 
and south of the Assiniboine, after it makes its 
north-westerly bend.* A large part of the region 
drained by the north and south branches of the 
Saskatchewan is underlaid by a variety of 
coal or lignite. On the North Saskatchewan 
coal occurs below Edmonton in workable seams. 
A section of the river bank in that neighbourhood 
shows in a vertical space of 60 feet three seams of 
lignite ; the first 1 foot thick, the second 2 feet, 
and the third 6 feet thick. Dr. Hector, who made 
the section, states that the 6-foot seam is pure and 
compact.t Fifteen miles below the Brazeau river, 
a large tributary to the North Saskatchewan from 
the west, the lignite-bearing strata again come 
into view, and from this point they were traced to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains. On the Red 
Deer River the lignite formation was observed at 
various points. It forms beds of great thickness; 
one group of seams measured 20 feet, ‘of which 
12 feet consisted of pure compact coal’ (Dr. Heec- 
tor). These coal beds were traced for ten miles 
on Red Deer River. A great lignite formation of 
cretaceous age, containing valuable beds of coal, 
has a very extensive development on the upper 
waters of the North and South Saskatchewan, the 
Missouri, and far to the north in the valley of the 
Mackenzie. Colonel Lefroy observed this lignite 
on Peace River, and Dr. Hector recognised it on 
Smoking River, a tributary of Peace River, also 
on the Athabaska, McLeod River, and Pembina 
River, all to the north of the Saskatchewan, ‘ thus 
— the range of this formation oyer a slope 
rising from 500 to 2300 feet above the sea, and 
yet preserving on the whole the same characters, 
and showing no evidence of recent local disturb- 
ance beyond the gentle uplift which has effected 
this inclination.’ t 

“The Winnipeg Gold Field and the Saskat- 
chewan Gold Field.—I now approach a subject of 








* The vast deposits of iron ore belonging to the cretaceous 
series of the in of Lake Winnipeg acquire especial 
importance in consequence of their being associated with 
equally widely distributed deposits of te, and are found 
not very remote from apparently inexhaustible stores of 
bigumea_ snd petroleum (on Clear, Water River), which, 
a fue elev mperatures in a regene- 
rating furnace, has no equal. 

T Proceedings of the Geological Society, 1861, p. 421. 
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especial interest, and I may be pardoned if I 
dwell upon it with some degree of minuteness, 
and an appearance of individual interest in the 
distribution and probable extent of the gold- 
bearing rocks of the Winnipeg basin. In 1857, 
on my return from the Red River Settlements, I 
brought with me a small nugget and some particles 
of gold, which were given to me by a balf-bred, 
who stated that they had been found in the bed 
of Sturgeon Creek, a small tributary of the Assin- 
niboine. I submitted these specimens of gold to 
the proper authorities in Canada, stating, how- 
ever, at the time that I had no geologicai grounds 
for the belief that they were found, as alleged, in 
the vicinity of Fort Garry. 

“On my return to Red River, in 1858, in charge 
of the Assinniboine and Saskatchewan expedition, 
I had the possible existence of gold-bearing rocks 
near Lake Winnipeg in view, and on the 28th 
September of the same year quartz veins pene- 
trating Paleozoic rocks (Silurian) were discovered 
by me, forming islands in St. Martin’s Lake, some 
thirty miles west of Lake Winnipeg. Struck 
with their importance, I made a short but ineffec- 
tual search for gold, the season being too far 
advanced to admit of a prolonged investigation. 
I named these islands St. Martin’s Rocks, and 
gave a tolerably minute description of them in my 
report, which was first published in Canada in 1859, 
again in London in 1860, in the form of a Blue- 
book, and also embodied in my narrative of the 
Canadian expedition, published by Longmans in the 
same year.” The recent discovery of gold in 
fine particles and in scales on the Assinniboine, 
also on its tributaries, and in fine particles on the 
tributaries of the Saskatchewan, further to the 
west, were considered to afford positive scientific 
proof of the existence of auriferous rocks near 
Lake Winnipeg, and lying in a north-westerly 
direction from St. Martin’s Rocks. The ex- 
istence of a Winnipeg gold field acquires 
particular importance at the present time for 
several reasons, prominent among which is 
the certainty of American progress, westward 
of the 100th degree of longitude, being arrested 
by conditions of soil and climate, and its diver- 
sion northwards towards and into the basin of 
Lake Winnipeg.” The route from England to 
Fort Garry on the Saskatchewan was then dis- 
cussed by Professor Hind, who remarked that it 
“has already been stated that, with the single ex- 
ception of 200 miles of road traversed by well- 
appointed stage coaches, the communication from 
Liverpool to Fort Garry, or indeed the grand 
falls of the Saskatchewan, can be made by 
steam. 

“The successive steps in this route are as fol- 
lows :— 


. Liverpool to Quebec, stenmer .,. . . .10 
' paepes to La Crosse, railway . ° e oe 
. La Crosse to St. Paul, steamer . ° ° - lk 
. St. Paul to Fort Abercrombie, stages . — 
. Fort Abercrombie to Fort Garry, steamer . 4 


orn 


“ The following route is also practicable :— 


1. Liverpool to Superior City by steamer. 
2. Superior City to Fort Abercrombie, road. 
3. Fort Abercrombie to Fort Garry, steamer, 

“ The present difficulty of this route 1s the nature 
of the road between Superior City and Crow Wing, 
which, being cut through a wooded country, is 
still, in the language of the country, rather 
‘rough’ as yet. 

“The next link in a route across the con- 
tinent is from Fort Garry to the New West- 
minster, in British Columbia.” After a descrip- 
tion of the Canadian emigrant’s passage across 
the continent to British Columbia in 1862, 
the author observed that he looked upon that 
journey “as an event in the history of Central 
British America of unexampled importance. It 
cannot fail to open the eyes of all thinking men 
to the singular natural features of the country 
which formed the scenes of this remarkable 
journey. Probably there is no other continuous 
stretch of country in the world exceeding 1600 
miles in length, and wholly in a state of nature, 
which it would be possible for 150 people, includ- 
ing a woman and three children, to traverse 
during a single short season, and successfully, and, 
indeed, easily overcome such apparently formid- 
able obstacles as the Rocky Mountains have been 
supposed to present. Not only is the track of the 
Canadian emigrants suggestive as to the nature of 
the country they traversed so easily, but, in com- 
parison with the explored routes for a Pacific 
railway within the limits of the United States, it 
assumes a new importance. The present Pre- 
sident of the Southern States, when Mr. Secretary 
Davis, summed up the comparisons of the different 
routes in the United States, as regards the cha- 
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racter of the country they traverse. The following 
is an abbreviation of the summary :— pre 
~~ es, 
Route near the 47th and 49th parallels, from St. en | 1864 
o> Vaneeurer. . . « § we : 
Number of milesthrough arable land =. 


Number of miles through land genera uncultivable, F 
arable soil being found in nal ae . } 1490 


“The greatest number of miles of route through 
arable land on any one of the lines surveyed is 
670 miles, in a distance of 2290 miles. The least 
number of miles of route through generally uncul- 
tivable soil is 1210, on a line of 1618 miles in 
length, near the 32nd parallel.” 

This very important paper, which is invested 
with additional interest from the circumstance of 
the writer having surveyed the whole district at 
the instance of the Colonial Government, con- 
cluded with some general statistics of the country. 
The principal facts are given in the following table. 

“ The total population of British America at the 
present moment approaches four millions, and 
the quantity of land available for agricultural 
purposes is approximately 267,000 square miles 
or more than twice the area of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland ; and equal to 
France (including Corsica), Belgium, Holland, and 
Portugal combined. 








| Area | Estimated 
inSquare | Population, 
| Miles. January 1864, 








New Brunswick . -|- 27,620 
Nova Scotia and the 

Island of Cape Breton — 
Newfoundland . “a _ 
Prince Edward Island . _ 


Totalarea . _ 
Estimated area avail- 
able for agricultural 
purposes . ‘ 


Upper Canada . ost = 
wer is de ° . _ 
Estimated area avail- 
able for agricultural 
settlement sa 








| 52,000 _ _ 


Basin of Lake Winnipeg 
and Valley of the 
River Athabasca 5 _ 
[Exclusive of Indian 

population, 40,000) 

Estimated area avail- 
able for agricultural 
settlement e¢ 


British Columbia and 
Vancouver's Island . _ 
{Exclusive of Indian 
population, 60,000 

Assumed area suitable 
for agricultural pur- 


poses 30,000 | - _ 





Totalarea . _ 
Estimated area avail- 
able for agricultural 
purposes , oe] 267,000 “= -- 











Or about nine times the area of Great Britain and 
Ireland. But, throwing out what may be called 
the inferior and desert portion of this immense 
territory, we find the area of the agricultural 
region to be approximately 267,000 square miles, 
or as large as France, Holland, and Denmark put 
together, with an aggregate population approaching 
four millions.” 


Philological Society, Jan. 15. The Rev. G. C. 
Geldart in the chair.—Tnxe pauper read was on 
‘English Etymologies,” by Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
Esq.—Out of the number of derivations given by 
the learned writer, many of which gave rise to 
animated and interesting discussions, we give an 
abridgment of one, which was assented to without 
comment or addition : — Sentinel, Sentry.—The 
singularity of the word sentinel is that, in Italian, 
Spanish, and French, from whence we have taken 
it, the word is feminine, while the thing signified 
is so decisively masculine. This inappropriateness 
of the gender should have warned etymologists 
that the word must have originally signified an 
impersonal object, and is fatal to the explanation 
from sentire, to perceive, as if the meaning were a 
watcher ; or from Sp. sentar, to place, as signifying 
a fixed guard, in opposition to a patrol; or from 
sentina, the bilge of a ship, on the hypothesis that 
the name was originally applied to a person ap- 
pointed to watch the depth of water in the hold, 
‘The true meaning of the word is the short path or 
beat to which the movements of the sentinel are 
confined, from the old French sente, a path, the 
parent of the modern sentier, as well as of the 
diminutives sentine, sentelle, senteret, cited by 
Roquefort. And here we have a satisfactory ex- 
planation, not only of sentinelle (as a secondary 
diminutive of sentine), but also of sentry (from 
senteret), which never could have arisen from cor- 
ruption of sentinel, as commonly supposed. Per- 
haps, from our expression of a sentinel’s beat, we 
may suspect that his function was once familiarly 
known by some such phrase as battre la sentinelle, 
or batire le senteret, from whence the name of 
sentinel or sentry was compendiously applied to 
the functionary himself, 
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Society of Arts, Jan. 27. James Heywood, Esq., 
F.R.S., in the chair.—Tu paper read was “ On 
the Metric System and its Proposed Adoption in 
this Country,” by Mr. Samuel Brown, F.L.S. 
—tThe author gave a sketch of the origin of the 


metric system. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Fesrvary 8th. 

Lonpow Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘“ On Com- 
mercial Law :’’ Mr. J. Young, F.8.A. 

GEOGRAPHICAL, at 8.30.—15, Whitehall Place. 1. “‘ Mountains 
and Glaciers of the Canterbury Province, New Zealand : 
Mr. D. Haast. 2. ‘‘On the Frontier Province of Loreto in 
Northern Peru:” Don Antonio Raimondy. 

Mepicat, at 8.30.—32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 


TUESDAY, Fesrvary 9th. 

Horticutrvrat, at 1.—South Kensington. Annual 
Meeting for the Election of Council, Officers, Auditors, and 
Expenses Committee-men for the ensuing year. 

Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On Experi- 
mental Optics :”’ Professor Tyndall. 

Royat Coi.rce or Sureeons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
* Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :”’ Professor 
Huxley. 

Syro-Ecyprian, at 7.30.—22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. 

Crvit ENGINEERS, at$8.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
Renewed Discussion upon Mr. Redman’s Paver on *‘ The 
East Coast, between the Thames and the Wash Estuaries. 

ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
**On the Ethnology of Australia :’’ Mr. A. Oldfield. 

Mepican axnp CurruraicaL, at 8.20.—c3, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 

Zoo.oaicaL, at 9.—11, Hanover Square. ‘“‘ Notice of a New 
Species of 7vracus from Eastern Africa;” “‘On a New 
Species of Prionops ;” *On a New Species of Megapode * 
Mr. G. R.Gray. ‘On the Visceral Anatomy of the Eland; 
*“Some Remarks on the Anatomy of the Giraffe: Dr. 
Edwards Crisp. 

WEDNESDAY, Fesrvary 10th. 

Society or Arts, at 8. — John Street, Adeiphi. “On 
Fresco-Painting as a suitable mode of Mural Decoration :”’ 
Mr. J. B. Atkinson, 

Grapaic, at 8.—Flaxman Hall, University College. 

Microscopicat, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. Anniversary. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30,—32, Sackville Street. 
“On Heath Old Hall:” Mr. Wentworth. ‘On the Inventory 
of a Yorkshire Chapman :” Mr. Hopper. “‘On the Discovery 
of a Roman Leaden Coffin at Bishopstoke :’’ Mr. Baigent. 

THURSDAY, Fesrvary llth, 

Roya InstTitTvuTion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
mental Optics :”’ Professor Tyndall. 

Royat Co.iisece or Surarons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
“ Eeenepare and Classification of the Mammalia :’’ Professor 

ey. 

LonDon INSTITUTION, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. 

Allied Substances :” Professor Wanklyn. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Roya, at §.80.—Burlington House. “On the Caleulus of 
Symbols: Fourth Memoir:’’ Mr. W. H. L. Russell. ‘On 
some further Evidence bearing on the Excavation of the 
Valley “ef the Somme by River Action, as Exhibited in a 
Section at Drucat, near Abbeville:’’ Mr. J. Prestwich. 
“On Molecular Mechanics: Rev. J. Bayma, 


FRIDAY, Fesrvary 12th. 


ASTRONOMICAL, at 3.—Somerset House. Anniversary. 

Coat ExcHance Musevm, at 5.30.—‘* The Mode of Occurrence 
of Metallic Minerals in the Earth: the Ores of Iron, Tin, 
Copper, &c.:’’ Professor Morris. 

Lonvow Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘On Eco- 
nomic Botany :’’ Professor Bentley. 

Roya. Instirution, at 8.—Albemarle Street. “On the 
Synthesis of Organic Bodies: Professor Wanklyn. 

SATURDAY, Feprvary 13th. 

Roya Instirvution, at 8.— Albemarle Street. “On the 

, Metallic Elements :”’ Professor Frankland. 

Royat Boranic, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 

Roya Cotiece or SurGceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
—, and Classification of the Mammalia :’’ Professor 

ey. 


* On Experi- 


“Sugar and 








ART. 


THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


HE decoration of the interior of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral is progressing slowly, but, we hope, 
surely. The work isin good hands: Mr. Penrose, 
the Cathedral surveyor, thoroughly enters into 
the spirit of Wren’s design; and all his labours 
and pains are given without stint to the great 
object of working it out and of ultimately present- 
ing to the nation the realization of the great archi- 
tect’s m. It would be strange indeed if, in 
these days of church restoration, no voice should 
be lifted, no funds raised, in favour of the com- 
pletion of a building which, with all its faults, is 
one of the grandest structures in Europe 
distinctly the great architectural feature of the 
City that its sudden destruction would palsy the 
heart of London, and leave it almost a character- 
less heap of brick and mortar. It has, indeed, 
been the fashion, and a very bad fashion, to dis- 
parage the genius of Wren, and to depreciate this 
is most important work. Architects have fallen 
foul of details that it is not necessary to defend, 
and of faulty construction which, to a certain ex- 
tent, is indefensible; but faults of contrivance 
and defects of detail do not and cannot destroy 
the great ne thought that is embodied in the 
edifice—a thought that has found, and ever finds, its 
echo in the hearts o¥ millions, unskilled in schools 
and laws of architecture, but who, in the presence 
and shadow of the great building, for a moment 
forget their small aims and aspirations, and be- 
come half conscious of their own littleness and the 
vastness of the universe into which they are born. 


, and so, 





Who that has ever stood at the entrance to 
Paul’s Alley, and glanced upwards from that 
point, under the shoulder, as it were, of the build- 
ing, whence he may see the dome lifted above the 
angle formed by the junction of the transept with 
the nave, has not been struck by the look of vast 
size in the first place, and in the second by the 
perfect combination of lines which unite the parts 
of the building, at this point, into one of the 
grandest compositions that can be found in Eu- 
rope? Who tiat has gazed upon its noble pro- 
portions and the exquisite form of its dome, in 
the early summer morning, from the river or from 
Blackfriars’ Bridge, has not felt the influence 
which a great work of art never fails to exercise 
upon the human mind? Who that has made his 
way eastwards through the crowded thorough- 


| fare of Fleet Street has never lifted his eyes to the 


noble object that caps Ludgate Hill and been the 
better for the sight of it? Yet, for a century and a 
half, this building, which has been the chief archi- 
tectural glory of London, has been but the shell 
of a bald untinished interior; a receptacle for bad 
statues of the mighty dead; a reproach to the 
citizens and the pity of foreigners. We cannot but 
rejoice in the prospect of the completion of 
Wren’s design, so long delayed, and so tho- 
roughly worthy of the best efforts of the architect 
under whose direction we may at length hope to 
see it carried out. 

A report appeared in the Times last week of 
a meeting of merchants and bankers in the City 
of London, who have recently formed themselves 
into a committee for raising-a fund for the interior 
decoration of the Cathedral, the Lord Mayor pre- 
siding. The Committee is composed of the Lord 
Mayor, Alderman Rose, M.P., Mr. Goschen, M.P., 
Alderman Dakin, Mr. Henry Sykes Thornton, 
Mr. William Gladstone, Mr. Butterworth, and 
Mr. Francis Fuller. 

The formation of such a committee is of itself 
almost a guarantee that want of funds, hitherto 
the great impediment to the carrying out of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s intention, will no longer 
paralyze the efforts of those who have its forma- 
tion at heart. It is true that, since 1858, when a 
subscription was first set on foot for the purpose 
in question, not more than £10,000 have been 
raised, exclusive of about £4000 given for special 
objects in the scheme of decoration, chiefly by the 
London Corporation and the City companies, 
while the cost of the work is estimated at from 
£60,000 to £70,000. We must recollect, how- 
ever, that the public are but just beginning to 
learn that any serious purpose is on foot ; hitherto 
people have waited to see what was about to be 
done by the Dean and Chapter, whose funds, as the 
Lord Mayor now tells us, are barely sufficient 
to keep the building in tolerable repair. The 
impression has undoubtedly prevailed that the 
decoration of the Cathedral was their proper care, 
and that they were provided with funds which 
they hesitated to use for the purpose. The Dean 
himself explained to the Committee, when the 
subject was first mooted in 1858, that there were 
no revenues at the disposal of the Dean and 
Chapter for such works as were proposed to be 
executed : the Cathedral endowments being on the 
reduced and limited scale determined by recent 
Acts of Parliament. It was added by the Lord 
Mayor, at the late meeting, that the Dean and 
Chapter did not even share in the increased value 
which their Cathedral property had acquired by 
the lapse of time—of that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had the whole advantage. 

The public may now, therefore, be thoroughly 
satisfied that it is only by extraneous aid—. e., 
public subscriptions—that funds for the proposed 
works can be provided. The sum required is, after 
all, but a small one, and the purpose for which it 
is required is surely a national one. An excellent 
suggestion was contained in a letter addressed to 
the Lord Mayor by Mr. Francis Fuller, and read 
at the meeting. In this letter Mr. Fuller said that, 
“ if 400 gentlemen could be found to charge them- 
selves with the responsibility of collecting £100 
each, the sum of £40,000 could be, in his opinion, 
easily raised within the next two years, and that 
he should be willing to be one of the 400; or, if 
preferred, he should be,willing to be one of 40 who 
who should in that case charge themselves with 
the responsibility of collecting £1000 each within 
the same time.” Mr. Fuller is on the committee ; 
and, whatever may be thought of his suggestion, 
it may at least be received as evidence of the spirit . 
and goodwill by which we believe all its members 
are animated. We believe the suggestion is a 
good one, but would prefer to see the numbers 
extended. A hun ns might collect £10 
where ten could collect £100, and but one £1000. 


The subscription would benefit by assuming a | 
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more national character; and an interest in the 
work itself would consequently be awakened in a 
larger circle of intelligent minds. 

Another cause for the apparent opetny with 
which the proposal has been met is, fortunately, 
capable of removal. The general public has cer- 
tainly but very little idea of what is intended to 


. be done with the interior of their Cathedral ; and, 


before subscriptions are asked for in good earnest, 
we trust that the large model of the choir, upon 
which Mr. Penrose is now at work, will be com- 
pleted and submitted for public inspection. We 
believe that this is the surveyor’s intention, and 
that, in addition to this, photographs of the draw- 
ings and ornamental designs intended for use, as 
well as of Schnorr’s cartoons for the stained glass 
windows, will also be exhibited. The public will 
thus have a fair opportunity of judging, as, far as 
possible, of the effect of the work for which their 
subscriptions will be asked. One thing we may 
perhaps safely predicate: that, whatever excep- 
tions may be taken to particular parts, or to the 
employment of particular artists, a certain unity 
of design and general accord with Wren’s purpose 
may be expected to prevail throughout : the whole 
work being directed by Mr. Penrose himself, who 
brings to the aid of his highly-cultivated faculties 
an enthusiastic admiration of Wren’s genius, 
and agnost patient devotion to the task before 
him. 

The interior of St. Paul’s is vastly inferior in 
effect to the exterior; and, even when its decora- 
tions shall have been completed, it will be 
ineffective as compared with the interior of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, in emulation of which it 
was built. The proposed decoration of the in- 
terior of St. Paul’s may be described generally as 
a modified imitation of that of St. Peter’s. The 
modifications are necessarily, however, very great. 
It would occupy too much space to enter upon 
the cardinal differences in the construction of the 
two churches; but it must be remembered that, in 
the treatment of St. Paul’s, the present architect 
is bound by the necessities of its construction, 
and cannot be held responsible for any want of 
effect that may be fairly traced to defects over 
which he has no control. But, while it must be 
admitted that the construction of the Roman 
interior is simpler and nobler than that of St. 
Paul’s, on the other hand it must be conceded 
that there is very much that is questionable 
in the taste of its decoration. We may hope to 
avoid bad taste in our work, as well as to improve 
in other respects upon the Roman church, whose 
exterior stands surpassed by that of St. Paul’s. 

The proposal for completing and adorning 
the Cathedral is at present limited to the 
choir. Six of the windows will be filled with 
stained glass, executed either at Munich or 
at Glasgow, from the designs of Schnorr, in 
illustration of the 12th verse of the Litany: 
the Agony, the Cross, Death, the Grave, the Re- 
surrection, and Pentecost. It has been determined 
to employ mosaic as being the most suitable 
material for the decoration of the wall spaces 
usually appropriated to frescoes; and the three 
compartments over the windows in the apse net 
will contain mosaic pictures of our Lord, Moses, 
and Elijah, executed from the Baron de Triquetti’s 
designs, which were approved last year by the 
General Committee, under whose direction the 
works in progress are carried on. The decoration 
of the choir has been given up to M. de Triquetti, 
who has also made designs for the intaglios below 
the east windows. To the preference given to this 
artist’s designs we will not at present advert, 
except to remark that the reasons assigned for 
preferring them to those of Messrs. Watts and 
Leighton were, that, though inferior in artistic 
merit and more feeble in character, they were 
eminently fitted for execution in the intended 
material. Coloured marbles will be introduced 
in the panels, and the intermediate spaces filled by 
mosaics. Generally, the effect will be a glorious 
combination of coloured marbles, mosaic, and 
gilding, yet without confusion, because subject to 
a carefully-matured design; the decoration of the 
vaulted roof is Mr. Penrose’s own work; and the 
effect of it, as seen in the model, is extremely 
beautiful. 

When the model is submitted for public inspec. 
tion we may consider more specially the particular 
designs which have hitherto been made with a 
view to this great national work. In the mean- 
time we may be permitted to say that a very 
noble design for one of the spandrils of the dome 
has been executed by Mr. Alfred Stevens, a 
painter who was invited to compete last year for 
the decoration of the apse, but who was then 
understood to have declined the invitation, on. 
what ground we do not know. We cannot but 
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the more regret this, when we compare his design 
with those chosen for the apse, combining, as it 
does, the highest artistic faculty with a perfect 
appreciation of the requirements necessary to be 
maintained for its proper translation into an 
unyielding material like mosaic. We may hope, 
however, that the spandrils of the dome will be 
given up to this very able artist. 





TuE Art-Journal for this month surpasses itself. 
The beautiful engraving, by H. Bourne, of Mr. H. 
O’Neil’s picture of “ Purity,’ in the Ribbleton 
Hall collection, is sure to be fully appreciated. 
It is worth, of itself, more than twice the sum 
at for the number. No less so is Mr. W. Mil- 
er’s plate of Turner’s celebrated “ Battle of Tra- 
falgar,” which graces the Hall of Greenwich 
Hospital. In the third large engraving, “ The 
Reading Girl,” fron Mr. P. Magni’s celebrated 
statue, exhibited in the International Exhibition 
of 1862, Mr. W. Roffe has been most successful in 
reproducing by the graver the effect of the marble, 
which made this piece of sculpture one of the 
chief attractions of the Exhibition. Two of 
Gustave Doré’s illustrations of Dante’s “Inferno” 
are given with this number, and selected cuts from 
other illustrated works now in course of pub- 
lication. At half-a-crown the Art-Journal for 
February is indeed a marvel. 





MUSIC. 
THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
VHE two concerts which have been given since 

Christmas, the 140th and the 141st of the 
series, have been so delightful that one is tempted 
to complain that the vacation was allowed to 
be for so long. The quiet winter nights are the 
best time for enjoying the fare provided for us on 
these very popular Mondays, and the consciousness 
of being able to go to a pantomime is a sorry con- 
solation for the suspension of the weekly banquet. 
M. Vieuxtemps’ re-appearance- has been welcomed 
with a warmth which shows how thoroughly his 
consummate ability as a master of his instrument 
is appreciated by the public. It is a happy inci- 
dent to the enjoyment of really good art 
that, as a rule, use and familiarity make one 
feel less and less the effect of whatever blemishes 
there may be to detract from its perfection, at the 
same time that the impression left by its excel- 
lences becomes deeper and deeper. An imper- 
fection once recognised, a well-regulated mind will 
cease to notice it, or, if it is not peculiarly irritat- 
ing, will acquiesce in it; but beauty is a thing not 
so easily taken in, and in its repeated enjoyment 
the flaws first noticed are forgotten. Somehow 
thus it is with M. Vieuxtemps’ playing. He has 
what the astronomer calls an appreciably “ per- 
sonal equation,” a manner which does not fit in 
all respects the leader of a quartett ; but, in listen- 


ing to him time after time, one forgets the ex- | 


istence of the drawbacks alluded to in the real 
enjoyment given by his masterly handling of 
the instrument. The earlier concerts of the 
season had shown that an accomplished virtuoso 
might still be deficient in the absolute steadiness 
required in a leader—a quality which, except in 
the rarest instances, nothing, probably, but experi- 
ence can give. The veteran hand of M. Vieux- 
temps has quite restored the steadiness of the 
quartett; his unfaltering leadership infuses an 
absolute sense of security into the play of the 
whole party; connoisseurs of “ bowing” watch 
his right hand with admiration, and the effect is 
equally felt by the many who are ignorant of the 
mechanics of the fiddle. The early quartett of 
Mendelssohn in A minor, with Mozart's “ Strina- 
sacchi” duet for piano and violin, were the chief 
concerted oe of last week’s concert. The ex- 
quisite little 

encored, and the leader’s playing in the bit of 
adagio which makes such an almost pathetic close 
to the last movement made a deep impression. 
Mr. Santley sang, the same evening, an interest- 
ing song by Gounod, “ Le Juif Errant,” imitated 
into English by Mr. Chorley as “The Pil- 
grim.” It is a grave and solemn piece, better 
fitted, perhaps, for a 
audience. Madame 
of Gounod, which is. being rapidly sung into 
popularity—the serenade with the pretty burden 
“ Chantez toujours.” But this concert, enjoyable 
as it was, was fairly eclipsed by that of last 
Monday evening, which was consecrated to the 
music of Mozart. A “Mozart night” at the 
Monday Popular Concerts means an evening 
spent in hearing the loveliest music that the ears 
of mankind have yet listened to. Strains more 
exquisite than those of the clarinet quintett 








and clear. 
intermezzo of the first was of course 


one really cannot expect to hear, unless it be in 
some other world. It is all a stream of melody— 
melody the most gracious and divine—and it would 
scarcely be possible to have it played more satis- 


|The four concerts cost £943, the two “Trials” 
| £203, and the Conversazione £128. The paying 


factorily than it was by Mr. Lazarus and his ac- | 
companying brethren ofthe bow. The slow move- | 


ment was received, as usual, with an irresistible 
encore, the audience seeming to have become al- 


ready intoxicated with Mozart after only those few | 


minutes of his music. It was a trial, even toa Mo- 
zartian programme, to head it with this crowning 
work of genius, but what came after was none the 
lesa delightful. Madame Goddard played a sonata 
on the piano (key, B flat), and a duet with M. 
Vieuxtemps. No music suits her playing better 
than Mozart’s. The perfect feeling of repose she 


members included 142 Fellows, 530 Associates, 
566 lady-Associates—in all, 1238 members. 

Messrs. Cramer & Co, have published the 
score of the Symphony by Mynheer Silas which 
was so well received at a concert of the Musical 
Society last season. The Orchestra for the current 
week contains an analysis of the work. 

Mr. MACFARREN’S new opera, “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” is understood to be very nearly ready 
for production at Covent Garden. The “Jessy 
Lea”? of the same composer is making an appa- 
rently successful tour in the provinces, Miss 


' Wynne and the rest of the London cast still 
acting in it. 


threw into the slow movement of the solo made | 


that part of it the most impressive, but the con- 
cluding allegro was enchanting, too, with its 
simple gaiety. The other instrumental piece was 
the pianoforte quartett in G@ minor, a magnificent 
work, full of fire, and, like all the rest, ringing 
with melody. The slow movement of this is in 
places almost symphonic in its fulness of treat- 
ment, and it winds up with the most ethereal of 
roxdos. Last season we recollect it made a 
similar sensation. 
Mozart, and consisted of “ Batti, Batti!’ the 
pretty soprano song called “The Violet,’ “ Non 
piu andrai,” and the serenade from “ Don Juan.” 
Mr. Santley was forced, by the tumultuous dic- 
tation of the audience, to repeat his two bass 
songs. Miss Lancia, the soprano, was apparently 
touched with nervousness, and scarcely did justice 
to her pleasant voice. ‘The Violet,’ however, 
was encored, and, if encores are to be considered 
tolerable, deserved the compliment. All this 
music was thoroughly enjoyed by the thronging 
audience, whom the magic of Mozart’s name had 
gathered together. One may occasionally see 
greater excitement produced by the work of other 
composers, but there is no music like his for 
keeping a multitude a whole evening in a state of 
contented enjoyment. “If in his second state 
sublime ”’ he knows anything of the preciousness 
of the heritage he has left us, let us hope it is 
some consolation for the small tyrannies of that 
odious Archbishop of Bamberg, and the other 


griefs his short life was troubled with. 
R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance 
of the “ Lobgesang” and the “ Stabat Mater” 
drew an immense audience yesterday week, and is 
to be repeated with the same singers, including 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Madame Laura 
Baxter, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, on 
Monday evening next. 

Tue National Choral Society celebrated the 
55th anniversary of Mendelssohn’s birth by a 
performance of “ Elijah”? on Wednesday evening. 
The choir does not yet know “ Elijah” as well as 
it does certain oratorios of Handel; so the tone 
of the soprani, who are always, by some unex- 
plained law of nature, the section of a choir who 
sing most by memory and least by their reason, 
is not so ringing and brilliant as it has sounded in 
the more familiar pieces. The choir, however, 
sings certain choruses better than they have been 
sung in London ‘before. Among these are the 
three consecutive masterpieces of the second part— 
* Be not afraid,’ “ He, watching over Israel,” 
and “He that shall endure to the end.” In 
the first part of the far more difficult chorus of 
the cave scene they succeed no better than most 
other bodies of singers have done, but in the 
closing portion, on the words “‘ Onward came the 
Lord,” the voices sound most refreshingly bright 
Altogether, Mr. Martin’s management 
of the choir shows that he knows how, by 


judicious apportionment of the several masses 


of voice-power, to minimize the necessary evils 
incident to all monster choirs. If he could find 
some convenient means of extracting the better 
half of his whole force, he might have a body 
of singers which would be infinitely the best 


orchestral choir in England. At the performance 


= room than a concert 
arepa gave another bit | 


on Wednesday, in which Madame Rudersdorff, 
Miss Annie Cox, Miss E. Heywood, Mr. Reeves, 
and Mr. Santley were the singers, the solo in the 
“Sanctus” Quartett was allotted to Miss Cox 
instead of, as would have been the obvious course, 
to Madame Rudersdorff. This was a grave mistake, 
the leading part being one only fit for the most 
“robust” of soprani. The weakening of the 
uartett was well nigh causing a general break 
own in the ensemble. 

Tue balance-sheet of the Musical Society shows 
an expenditure during the past year of £1789. 
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The vocal music was also by | 


ANOTHER name is added to the already long list 
of London musical associations. The “New 
Philharmonic Society” is described as an “ Asso- 
ciation of Professional and Amateur Musicians for 
the Cultivation of the Musical Art, by means of 
Private Music meetings for the practice of Vocal 
and Instrumental Works.’ It 1s under the pre- 
sidency of Herr Molique, and among its twelve 
directors are Herr Jansa, Mr. F. Lablache, and 
Dr. Wylde. 

Rossini is about to celebrate his eighteenth 
birthday. Born on February 29th, 1782, he will 
complete his 82nd year within three weeks’ time. 
Many are the preparations for a worthy celebra- 
tion of this occasion all over Europe, especially in 


_ Paris, his present place of residence, and Pesaro, 








his birthplace. A colossal bust by Marochetti 
has already been unveiled at the latter place. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Musical World, 
writing from Italy, describes in enthusiastic 
terms the merits of Signor Bignardi, a tenor 
lately singing at Bologna, whom he represents to 
have a combination of great qualities, “‘ such that 
we look in vain for a parallel save in the recollec- 
tion of the matchless Rubini.” 

Mario and Adelina Patti have appeared in the 
 Barbiere” at the Italian opera at Paris, and have 
been received with the usual enthusiasm. Mdlle. 
Patti, whose power over her Parisian adorers does 
not appear to have the least abated, will presently 
try for the first time there the character of 
Marta. . 

A FRENCH paper mentions a M. Bollaert, a 
sopranist, as singing at a concert in Paris. “ His 
strange voice, it is added, “ rather astonished than 
pleased the audience.” 

The Musical Monthly, a Repertoire of Litera- 
ture, the Drama, and the Arts, is the title of one 
of the new periodicals of the year. It is a well- 
got up folio-sized paper, containing, in addition to 
sixteen pages of print, a piece or two of original 
music. The contributions to the February num- 
ber are a mazurka for the piano, and a simply- 
written hunting-song, in four parts, for mixed 
voices. 

THE managers of the Handel Festival Choir 
seem to have in contemplation a Shakespeare 
performance. The programme of last night's re- 
hearsal at Exeter Hall included five well-known 
settings of Shakespearian words : Stevens’s “ Blow, 
blow,” and “‘ Spotted snakes,” Lord Mornington’s 
“ As it fell upon a day,” Macfarren’s “ Orpheus 
with his lute,” and Purcell’s “ Sea nymphs hourly 
ring his knell.” The rehearsal began with Men- 
delssohn’s CXIVth Psalm, and finished with his 
** Departure.” 

Tue Law of Contract was lately applied, in the 
Westminster County Court, to the settlement of a 
case which may interest the prudent paterfamilias 
re the enforcement of “ dress” in places of public 
entertainment. Mr. Rickwead sued Mr. Austen 
under the following circumstances :—He had taken 
his family to St. James’s Hall, on the 28th Decem- 
ber, and paid for four tickets to certain stalls, price 
three shillings cach. His wife desired to carry her 
hat into the room ; defendant said it was to be left 
in the cloak-room, and showed a board bearing a 
rule to that effect. Defendant insisting upon 
this, plaintiff asked to have his money returned. 
This was refused; he brought his action, and 
obtained a verdict for the amount—twelve shil- 
lings. He claimed cab fare also, but this was 
not allowed, 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FEBRUARY 8th to 15th. 
MONDAY. ~~ Popular Concert (Mendelesohn Night), St. 
James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
“Lobgesang” and “Stabat Mater” (Sacred Harmonic 
Society), Exeter a can 
DAY. e estral © Parts of 
OAT Uda Ln eine do Babar keys S pam 
OPERAS :— ; 
Covent Garpen (English), — “ Fanchette,” with 
tomime. 


Pan 
Be FL Eas Zusedey, Thursday 
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THE DRAMA. 


“THE SILVER LINING,” “ UNLIMITED 
CONFIDENCE,” &c. 


HE new comedy of “The Silver Lining,” by 
Mr. Leicester Buckingham, successfully pro- 
duced at the St. James’s on Saturday evening last, 
is a version in three acts of a five-act piece by 
Théodore Barriére and Henry de Kock, brought 
out at the Théatre du Vaudeville on the 1st of 
April, 1854, under the title of ‘“‘ La Vie en Rose.” 
The French td was remarkable for the inappro- 
priateness of the title given to it, presenting, as it 
did, in the main features of its plot, a strongly 
painted picture of la vie en noire, rather than any 
rose-tinted view of life. The reason of this, we 
believe, is that, between the first presentation of the 
outline of their piece by the authors and their 
delivery of the completed work, an entire change 
in the development of their design was effected, 
while their title was retained unaltered. Their 
original intention was to make Richard, the light- 
hearted believer in all things good, their hero, 
Maurice de Presiles, the cynic and sceptic, being 
intended as the foil or contrast of the character. 
Though strongly cast, with M. Fechter, Felix, 
Madame Doche, and Madame Fargueil supporting 
the principal characters, the piece did not 
achieve a great success. We are much mis- 
taken if the applause bestowed upon the 
English adaptation on the first night of its 
representation does not initiate a long run for 
it at the St. James's. Without going so far as to 
say that Mr. Leicester Buckingham has overcome 
all the difficulties of the task undertaken by him 
in the adaptation of a thoroughly French story, we 
may fairly compliment him on the work he has 
produced, which, for spirited writing and unexag- 
gerated portraiture of character, is very decidedly 
above the line of recent compositions of a like 
class. It is a great advance upon his “Silken 
Fetters.” The want in his piece—as in the French 
original, though in a less degree—is a motive suf- 
ficiently obvious and strong for the cynicism and 
rude mistrust of everything and everybody evinced 
by his hero. Mr. Leicester Buckingham has 
shrunk from the hazard of reproducing this cha- 
racter as developed by MM. Barriére and Henry 
de Kock;and he pays the penalty in the diminu- 
tion of the interest which he secures for a charac- 
ter whose motives are only in part exhibited. 
Under no circumstances, however, could Arthur 
Merivale (the Maurice of the original piece), the 
insolent and egotistical unbeliever, with his brutal 
roclivities, be made deeply interesting to an 
English audience ; with them such a character is 
calculated to provoke merely scorn and indigna- 
tion; and, on this account, we are disposed to 
bear gently on the shortcomings of the actor who 
represents it in Mr. Leicester Buckingham’s 
version. 
In the opening scene of “ The Silver Lining,” 


Helen Maltravers (Mrs. Charles Mathews) is, 


introduced asa young, warm-hearted, trusting 
girl, deeply in love with Arthur Merivale, to 
whom she is engaged to be married. Her mother, 
Mrs. Maltravers (Mrs. Frank Matthews), has 
grave, though undefined doubts of Arthur's cha- 
racter, and consequently of his ability to secure 
her daughter's happiness. ‘The sceptical utterances 
of Arthur himself, who is introduced upon the 
scene, increase her uneasiness in a painful degree, 
and she is almost prepared to make an effort to 
break off the match, when the exhibition of real 
emotion on Arthur's part disarms her, and the 
first act concludes by her joining the hands of the 
engaged pair. Between the first and second acts 
about eighteen months have elapsed. Arthur has 
married Helen Maltravers and has become more 
cynical than ever; and, in the interval, the influence 
of his character has darkly overshadowed that of 
his young wife. On the admission of a friend, a 
certain Major Eversley, a mg a to Helen, that 
had fallen in love with her before her iage, 
and had retained, as a souvenir of his hopeless 
passion, a flower which had fallen from her bouquet, 
Arthur suffers: himself to be filled with jealousy, 
and addresses such heartless and insulting remarks 
to his innocent wife that she refuses to accompany 
him to Paris, whither he is about to depart under 
some appointment in the embassy. He is reaping 
the whirlwind of his stormy sowing. In the 
meantime, through the interference of a Mrs. 
Dorrington, a somewhat eccentric but frank and 

hearted widow, played by Mrs. Stirling, some 
insight into the past life of Arthur and the nominal 
cause a oe ined. This lady has, in 
the course of certain visits of charity, recently 
sat at the bedside of a dying woman and received 
from her, in trust, » packet of letters addressed to 





her in Arthur’s handwriting. It- then appears 
that he had loved this woman, who had, however, 
suffered herself to be seduced bya friend in whom 
he had trusted ; and it is this great wrong—as he 
is pleased to consider it—which is the source of 
the perversion of his character. In the third act, 
Helen, all her youthful hopes and beliefs darkened 
or overthrown, is discovered given up to a life of 
feverish excitement. Arthur has been away at 
Paris several months, and she has not even cared 
to answer any of his letters. In this interval a 
change for the better has taken place in his views 
of life, and he returns softened and repentant, but 
only to find that the dark lesson which he had 
forced upon his wife had been learnt by heart : 
she loves no one, believes in nothing—in nothing 
but the efficacy of a draught of poison, to save her 
from the horror of being compelled to return to 
her husband’s home. Hopeless of recovering her 
from the perverted state of mind in which he finds 
her, he is bowed with remorse, and can think of 
but one expedient for re-awakening the feeling 
which appears to be either benumbed or dead 
within her: he tells her that their child has sud- 
denly died. ‘The attempt is successful. Helen’s 
maternal affection is powerfully aroused, and under 
its softening influence the husband and wife are 
reconciled. 

Around the central group revolve a number 
of characters—and more especially one—who 
illustrate the brighter side of life. Frank 
Fairleigh (Mr. Charles Mathews), a young 
artist, in love with Dora Merivale, Arthur's 
sister, is the very personification of genial 
good-heartedness. He meets misfortune with a 
gallant determination to make the best of the 
worst mishaps, and holds Arthur’s cynicism in 
profound abhorrence. He is sorely tried, however, 
by Arthur, who believes that he is a mere fortune- 
hunter, and, for a moment, even pursuades Dora 
to take the same view of her lover. Shocked and 
disgusted by the treatment he has received, he 
determiues to turn cynic himself and revenge his 
own discomforts on everybody about him. His 
attempt ends in complete failure; but the picture 
of the good-hearted fellow trying to be bad, and 
affecting to consider it a lost day on which he has 
not succeeded in getting rid of some one of his 
old virtues is in the very highest vein of comedy, 
and presented by Mr. Charles Mathews with 
exquisite effect. Another prominent character 
is Mrs. Dorrington (Mrs. Stirling), a lively widow, 
who, throughout the piece, plays the part of a sort 
of good genius, endeavouring to secure the solid 
happiness of all, and fighting earnestly against the 
unfounded misanthropy of Arthur. Nothing 
could possibly be more natural, polished, and 
charming than the acting of Mrs. Stirling in this 
character. The anticipations of fine acting in 
which we ventured to indulge, in noticing Mrs. 
Chtrles Mathews’s performance in “Silken Fetters,” 
have been thoroughly realized in the present 
instance. As Helen Maltravers, she has de- 
cidedly taken her place as the most powerful 
actress of the tragedy of real life on the English 
stage. Every phase of the character,—the girlish 
blind faith in the man of her choice, the agony of 
the outraged wife, the delirious recklessness of the 
woman seeking forgetfulness at any cost,—all 
was marked with a power that left absolutely 
nothing to be desired. It is hardly too much 
to say that Mr. Charles Mathews never a 
peared in any character that more thorough 
suited him, and certainly we never remember to 
have seen him exhibit so much emotional power 
as in the love scenes with Dora. From first to 
last, indeed, his assumption of the character is 
perfect. Mr. Frederick Robinson played the un- 
grateful part of Arthur with care, and, in the third 
act, with true pathos. The Dora of Miss Cot- 
trell was a graceful performance, and the Mrs. 
Maltravers of Mrs. Frank Matthews was played 
with real feeling. It is rarely that pieces are so 
strongly cast as “The Silver Lining,” and, 
had the comedy itself been less good, the cir- 
cumstance of so many first-rate actors being 
brought together on the scene would have made 
the occasion of its production remarkable; as 
it is—strongly cast and admirably played—we 
have no doubt whatever that it will hold its 
place in the St. James’s bill until Easter, when 
Mr. Charles Mathews is due at the Théatre des 
Variétés. ; 

A very cheerful little comedietta, entitled 
“Unlimited Confidence,” was, after various 
delays, brought out on Monday evening at the 
Strand with perfect success. It is very slight in 
form, and is not distinguished by either strongly- 
drawn character or very pointed dialogue ; but it 
is, nevertheless, made highly diverting by the 
pustle of the action and the numerous surprising 
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turns given to the plot, in which a young lady, 
Florence Beeworth (Miss Marie Wilton), en- 
gaged. to a young naval lieutenant, played 
by Mr. Parselle, is made to personate an 
aunt of hers, the mother of a little boy, 
and separated from her husband under pecu- 
liar circumstances. Florence obtains from her 
lover a promise that, whatever he may see or 
hear, he will neither doubt nor mistrust her; but 
the compact is no sooner made than the young 
sailor is astounded by being informed that she is 
a widow, and, moreover, the mother of the little 
boy before mentioned. The arrival of Colonel 
Dacres (Mr. Belford), his uncle, makes matters 
worse, for the colonel insists that his nephew is 
a greenhorn in the hands of a cunning adventurer. 
In the end, however, all comes right: Colonel 
Dacres finds in the aunt the wife from whom he 
had been accidentally separated in America during 
the War of Independence, and his nephew finds 
Florence all he could wish her to be. The four 
actors concerned in the performance of this little 
drama all played with spirit and refinement, Miss 
Marie Wilton appearing to great advantage. Her 
almost tearful sympathy with the suffering she is 
obliged to cause her lover was charmingly real 
and touched the audience deeply, making many 
regret, possibly, that she is not oftener seen out of 
the domain of burlesque. 





Mr. Joun BrovaHam’s new romantic drama, 
entitled “The Might of Right; or, the Soul of 
Honour,”’ was brought out with perfect success 
at Astley’s on Saturday evening last. We shall 
give a detailed notice of this piece next week. 

“Donna Drana” at the Princess’s is to be fol- 
lowed, on Monday week, by a new and original 
comedy by Mr. Watts Phillips, in which Miss 
Kate Saville will perform. 

Mr. AND Mrs. GERMAN Reep’s New EntEr- 
TAINMENT.—These popular “entertainers,” with 
their coadjutor, Mr. John Parry, commenced a 
new season at the Gallery of Illustration on Mon- 
day evening with a new entertainment written 
for them by Mr. Shirley Brooks, and entitled 
“The Pyramid ; or, Footprints in the Sand,” with 
scenic illustrations by Mr. William Telbin. Very 
different from any of their former “ Entertain- 
ments,” the “ Pyramid” does not strike us as 
being quite the best. In parts it is extremely 
mirth-provoking ; but there is an absence of 
construction in the arrangement of the action 
which mars its effect as a whole. No doubt 
the performers themselves, as they become more 
at home in their parts, will be able to miti- 
gate this in some degree. In the meantime 
there is enough in the “ Pyramid” to ensure its 
favourable reception. Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed, and their friend Mr. John Parry, are taking 
a holiday, and are introduced to the audience in 
the house of Signor Quarantino at Alexandria. 
A dispute between Mr. and Mrs. Reed as to the 
relative merits of mushrooms and truffles. deter- 
mines Mr. Reed to rush alone into the desert, 
and he acts upon his determination—but is fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Reed and Mr. John Parry. The 
scene changes to an exquisite view of the desert, 
with the great sphinx and the pyramids, painted 
in Mr. Telbin’s best manner, and producing a 
surprisingly illusive effect of vast size and distance. 
On one side a splendid tent is fixed, the property 
of the Hon. Dangleton Spangledcre, a swell 
Eastern traveller, who never stirs except in com- 
pany with a grand pianoforte and a thorough-bred 
bull-dog. In the chats of this gentleman’s tent 
the party appear under all sorts of disguises, and 
assume a number of characters, all capitally sus- 
tained, and all more or less diverting. Readers 
of “ Eéthen” will especially enjoy the scene between 
the Pasha Suleiman Ataghan (Mr. German Reed), 
Mr. Barnabas Boanerges Bradshaw, M.P. (Mr. 
John Parry), and Achilles Rododaculos (Mrs. Ger- 
man Reed), a Greek polyglot interpreter ; the mur- 
derous sentiments of the Pasha on the one hand, 
and the contemptuous remarks of the English 
M.P. on the other, being most laughably neu- 
tralized by the wily Greek in the course of 
translation. Loud applause greeted the whole 
performance, and we have no doubt that its success 
will, in the course of a little time, be thoroughly 
assured, 


WE learn that a joint-stock company has been 
formed in Paris for the purpose of improving the 
pecuniary state of the Chatelet, Gaité, and Porte 
St. Martin, by producing in each as many successful 
pieces as possible ; which would seem a very praise- 
worthy undertaking. The Chiatelet will henceforth 
be devoted exclusively to “‘ Féeries,” the Gaité to 
melodrama, and Porte St. Martin to the historical 
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SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY.- 


CASSELL'S 


Werxty Nuwners, 1p.; Monruty Parts, 5p. anv 60., 


ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Notes, by Mr. and Mrs. OOWDEN OLARKE. 
InuvsTRaATED By H. C. SELOUS. 





Whitsat the National Shakespeare Committee is seeking a 
site suitable for the erection of a memorial worthy of com- 
memorating the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Shakespeare, Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN have very 
great pleasure in announcing that they have commenced the 
erection of a Monument, for which the site has already been 
prepared in the Homes of the English People. 

e Monument which Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN 
have determined to erect will consist of the wondrous words of 





Shakespeare, inscribed and painted on so graceful a tablet that 
its outward beauty may correspond, as far as Art can accom- 
plish it, with the inward spirit of the Immortal Bard. In other 
words. the Publishers propose to themselves the pleasing task 
of producing a profusely [ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHAKR- 
SPEARE, worth of apace in the palaces of the great, and which 
will, nevertheless, from its cheapness, find its way into the 
lowliest cottage. 





No. 1 now ready, 1d.; Part I., ready February 27, 6d. 





rendered Portrait of SHAKESPEARE, surrounded by scenes illustrative of his Life, will be GIVEN AWAY with No. I. an 


*.* In commemoration of the first issue of this National Work, a PRESENTATION PLATE, consistin of an ny - 


Part LL. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
WYLDER’S HAND. 


By Josern SuHEenipan ve Fanv, 
Author of “‘The House by the Churchyard.” 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 








BELLA DONNA; 


OR, THE CROSS BEFORE THE NAME, 
By Gitbpert Dyce. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo. 
**The story of this plump little damsel is told with much 
clever elaboration of her character, by the lightest of touches. 
The success of the novel depends on the success of its cha- 


racter painting. The tone of the book is wholesome, and the 
writing good.” —HLxaminer. 


MEADOWLEIGH. 


By tne Avutnor or “Tue Lapies or Brver Ho.iow.” 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 
“**Meadowleigh’ is a charming story, It has the ease, 
grace, and simplicity which characterise the writer's ow 


and combines with them considerable and well-sustaine 
intrinsic interest.’’"—Morning Post. 


CHRISTMAS AT OLD COURT. 


By tHe Autuor or “ WHITEFRIARS,”’ 
Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
“ This volume is a string of beads, each bead a well-cut 


m, and the thread which unites them is a silken cord—rich, 
elicate, and dextrously woven.’’—Atheneum, 





THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDAT. 


By Mrs, Henry Woop, Author of “ East) ne,” “Th 
Channings,” &c. — ’ 


Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


“The best novel Mrs. Wood has written. For steadily 
accumulating interest we do not know a novel of the present 
day to be compared with it.”,—Athenaum, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 





122, Fizxt Streeget, Lonpon. 
NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Shortly will bo published, in Two Vols. 8vo., with an Original 

fntwodustery Notice and Map, 

MEXICO: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Michel 
Crevauisn, Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 
**M. Chevalier has the advantage of being acquainted with 

the position and resources of Mexico from personal observa- 

tion; and his profound knowledge of political economy, and 
the industrial sciences generally, iseminence as anengineer, 
his clearness of thought, and felicity of expression as a writer, 
combine to render him admirably fitted for the task he has 
undertaken.” — British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
October, 1863. [In the Press, 
II. 

NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS.” 
In Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d., 
MADELEINE GRAHAM. A Novel of Life and 
Manners, By the Author of “ Warrsrrians,” “ THs City 
Banker,” “ Cassar Borers,” &c. [This day. 


Il. 
In Two Vols., 8vo., $28., 
FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. By Thomas Low 

Nichols, M.D. 

“Few men in America have had wider or better opportuni- 
ties for observing the Life, Progress, and Disruption of a 
Great Nation than Dr. Nichols has enjoyed for nearly half a 
century. He has resided in twenty-three States, and is per- 
sonally acquainted with the most influential men of all 
parties. Prom an impartial stand-point he sees events 
clearly, and in these volumes he gives the world the results of 
‘Forty Years of American Life.’ ” (This Day. 

Iv. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 2ls., 
THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. By Gustave Aimard. 


“*The Smuggler Chief’ is certainly the best Novel which 
Gustave Aimard has written. There is the usual amount of 
rapid incident, of exciting adventure, of magnificent descrip- 
tion. But the plot is more ingenious, the characters more 
varied and interesting.’’—Morning Post, Feb. 3. [7his day, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH DETECTIVE. 


Two Volumes. 


ETON SCHOOL DAYS. One Volume. 
FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. Two Volumes. 
A TERRIBLE WOMAN. Two Volumes. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 
Volumes, [Second Edition. 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes. [Second Edition, 


BREAKFAST IN BED. By George A. Sala. One 
Volume. [Second Edition, 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 


One Volume. 
SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 


THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 
London: Joun Maxwe.ui & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 











NOTICE: Mr.Theodore Taylor’ s New Book:— THACKERAY 
the Humorist, and the Man of Letters. 





THE STORY OF 


HIS LIFE, mncluding Anecdotes of the Literats of the Time, 
Portrait by Ernest Edwards, B.A., and Illustrations, is now 


ready at all the Libraries. 





JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 2s., cloth, 


The Foreign Enlistment Acts of 


ENGLAND and AMERICA. The “ Ale: rd 
Rams. By “ Vicrians.” e exandra” and the 


London: Saunpers, Oriry, & Co., 63, Brook Street, W. 





This day, post 8vo., cloth, toned paper, price 6s., 


The Pearl of the Rhone, and other 


POEMS. By W “ , 
Wallet." y Wittism Durure, Author of “A Tramp’s 


London: Ropert Hanpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN OLD MAID. 


By Ic. K. 





LONDON; SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO, 66, BROOK STREET, W. 
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66, Broox Street, W. 


MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & C€0.’S 
WORKS IN PREPARATION 


AND JUST PUBLISHED. 


HUNTING TOURS. By “Ceci.” 


Illustrated by E. Corpat. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Earl of Yarborough, One Volume, post svo. 
(Just Ready. 


THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE’S 


ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. By Epwin 
ARNOLD, M.A., University College, Oxford, late Prin- 
cipal, Poona College ; and Fellow of the University of 
Bombay. Vol. II. 


A PIECE OF BREAD. From the 


French of M. Jean Mace. By Mrs. ALFRED GatTr, 
Author of “‘ Parables from Nature,” ‘“‘ Legendary Tales,’ 
&c. One Volume, fcap. 8vo. 











RANK AND FILE OF THE CON- 


FEDERATE ARMY. By Henry Horze, Confederate 
States’ Commercial Agent, late Private in the 3rd Alabama 
Volunteers. (In Preparation, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND, from the Death of Elizabeth to the 
Present Time. By the Rev. Geo. G. Perry, M.A,, Rector 
of Waddington, late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. Vol. III. completing the Work. 8vo. 
[Just Ready, 


SERMONS by the late Rev. C. T. 


Ersxins, M.A., Incumbent of St. Michael's, Wakefield. 
With a MEMOIR of his LIFE, and a PREFACE by the 
Bisuor or Brecuix, Small 8vo., antique. [Just Ready. 


A BRIEF ANSWER TO AN IM- 


PORTANT QUESTION: being a Lerrer to Professor 
GoLpwiy Smiru from an ABSOLUTE BELIEVER IN HOLY 
ScRIPTURE. 8vo., ls. [ Ready, 


THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER; or, 


The Opinions, Whims, and Eccentricities of John Wag- 
staffe, Esq., of Wilbye Grange. By CHarRLes Mackay, 
Second and Revised Edition. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. (Ready. 








THE AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION, 


Journal of Raplorations in Australia from 1858 to 1862. 
Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, and accompanied 
by a carefully prepared Map of the Explorer's route across 
the entire Continent. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN 


OLD MAID. ByI.C.K. One Vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 


THE BROWN BOOK. A Book of 


Ready Reference to the Hotels, Lodging and Board 

Houses ; Breakfast and Dining Rooms ; Libraries, Publis 
and Circulating; Amusements; Hospitals; Schools and 
Charitable Institutions of London. With full informa- 
tion as,to Situation, Specialty, &c.; and a Hanpy Last, 
showing the nearest Post-Office, Money-Order Office, 
Cab-Stand, Police Station, Fire Engine, Fire Escape, 
Hospital, &c. To One Thousand of the Principal Streeta 
of the Metropolis, Post 8vo., price 2s. 6d. (Ready. 


THE COTTON TRADE: its bearing 


upon the Prosperity of Great Britain and Commerce of 
the American Republics, considered in connection with 
the system of Negro Slavery in the Confederate States, 
Second Edition. By Grores McHenry. 8vo., ~ 6d. 
Ready. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR 


JAMES GRAHAM, BART. By W. T. McCuiiacnu 
Torrens. Two Vols., 8vo., 328., with Portrait. The 
Second Edition. (Ready, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND, from the Reign of Elizabeth to the 
Present Time. ‘By the Rev. q G. Perry, Rector of 
Waddington, late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Vol. I,, Second Edition, 8vo., 21s. (Ready, 





TWENTY YEARS OF FINANCIAL 


POLICY ; aSUMMARY of the Chief Financial Measures 

paesed between 1842 and 1861, with a Table of Budgets, 

; oe, Seasgons H. Norrucore, Bart.,M.P. One Vol., 
vO., 148, 


HORSE - RACING: its History, and 
Early Records of the Principal and other Race-Meetings, 
with Anecdotes, &c. 8vo., 12s, 








THE SOUTH AS IT IS; or, Twenty- 


one Years’ Experience in the Southern States of 
By the Rev. T. D. OzaAnyz, M.A. One Vol., post 8vo., 8s. 





London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 65, Brook Street, W. 

















Price 6d., Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 
Contents of No. XIV. (FEBRUARY). 


IL BYENIMEDE ANI AED 1NQOLN FAIR. A Story 
of the Great Charte EpaGar, Author of 
* Cressy and Poicitiers, an at I Won my Spurs,” &e, 
Full- Illustration. 
HAPTER VI.—King Jobn. 
” VII.—A Man of the Forest. 
em VIiI.—The King and the Barons. 
; ” IX.—A Blow in Season. 
Il. Te ZOOLOGIOAL GARDENS : Fy DOG 
RIBE. By the Rev. J. G. Woo , F.LS. 
Wit Full-page Illustration by T. W. Pood 

‘TIL ANTONY ( WAYMOUTH or, The Gentlemen Adven- 
turers. A Chronicle of the Sea. By Witi1am H. 
Kingston. Chapter II.—The sailing of the squadron 
—Ships of ancient days—How the Hollanders were 
treated—Crossing the line—Prizes captured—First 
fight with Spaniards and Portugals—The sunken 

alleon—The rescued—Nearly caught in a tra 
her fighting—W aymouth falls in love—How he fell 
out of it—Departure of the governor and his daughter 
—Beginning of a great sea fight. Illustrated. 

IV. KING LION. Chapter III.—I set out with the lion 
on our journey to Liondens—I rective further instruc- 
tion—TI erect a hut, which the lion thinks is a trap— 
He roars him gently —I am introduced to a second 
lion and two leopards—W e continue our journey, but 
T fall ill, and am kindly tended—My lion turns out to 
be of royal blood—The doctor among the lions— 
Symptoms of coming strife between the lions and 
baboons—I am the innocent cause. Chapter IV.— 
The baboons chatter after their manner, and the 
lions roar after theirs—Arrival of reinforcements in 
the lions’ camp—Boughs of truce from_the baboon 

army—Address of the baboon Prince Diplomat to 
Zambinio—" Prince of Prowess”’ urging the lion to 
kill me—Zambinie’s reply—The baboon prince waxeth 
angry—The lion of the blood royal defies all the 
wers of the baboon—The baboons withdraw, and 

th sides muster their forces. [lustrated. 
rT duane Oeow oO PTAIN) FIOTT DAY, 

I, COMMANDER ( NOW CA 

bs R.N.; AND THE VICTORIA CROSS. With full- 
page ‘Illustration. 

‘VII. FOOTBALL. By a VeTeran, 

VIII. BALLOONS. 

IX. MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT. With full-page Mlus- 
tration. 

X. THE ONE-TUSKED BULL ELEPHANT. By 
Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A. Illustrated. 

XI. THE METALS. By W.G. Howeravz. Illustrated. 

XI. at STORY OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. By 

W.H. Davenport Apams. Chapter II.—The Storm 
Bursts. Ilustrated. 

XIII. A NEW DUMB ALPHABET. By Captain A. W. 
Drayson, R.A. With full-page and other [lus- 
trations. 

XIV. THE FACE OF THE ag a FOR THE 
MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 

XV. PUZZLE PAGES. By T. ty o ., &c. Illustrated. 

A number sent post free for seven stamps. 


London; 8S, O. Breton, 248, W.C. 





Price, with Supplement, Is., 
nglishwoman’s Domestic 


The “E 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. XLVI. (FEBRUARY.) 
I, BEECHWOOD MANOR, 

Cuaprer XXII.—In the Gloaming. 

” XXIII. nae Oldum’s Theories of Right 
d Wrong. 
e XXIV.—A Contly Wooer. 
Il. THACKERAY AND HIS FEMALE CHARAC- 
TERS. By Tuomas Hoop. 
Ill. THE TWO BALLS. A Tale of Society. 

Cuaprer XV.—A Declaration of War. } 
am ViI.—The First Battery Opens Fire. 

» XVII.—A Pattern to her Sex. 

IV. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COM- 
PANY. Stage VII. Illustrated by ADELAIDE 
CLAXTON. , 

V.A HISTORY OF PERFUMERY AND THE 
TOILET. Sy Scene Rimmewt. Chapter II.—The 
Egyptians. rated. 


VI. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. “Hard Cash.’ 
. A Matter of Fact Romance. By CHarLes READE. 
VII. THE FASHIONS. 
VIII. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 

A Coloured Fashion Plate and a Coloured Pattern for a 
Cushion in Berlin Work, studded with Steel Buttons. 

A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and 
Orgomente’ inant Nay sine Bi y= for t wosking. 
Full iagrams for Cu and Making Demi-open 
Sleeve and Closed Sleeve. ™ 


The SuPpPLEMENT contains— 


I. La Mone. IV. Peter. In Eighteen 
Il. Operas, ORATORIOs, ‘arts. 
V. Can a Lavy Go Ovur 


AND Musica Ew- 
TERTAINMENTS, ALONE, 
Ill. Carprain' MastTers’s VI. Music or tue Monts. 
CHILDREN. By Tuos.| VII. ConRESPONDENCE. 
Hoop. Two ps. 
Tilustrations of silk dress and Bopltn ares dress, large half- From 
engraving ; crochet d’oyleys, by continued 
the J ~ nf Supplement ; two elegant ball Ti dresbes, half- 
engraving ; fancy ca costume: 12 illustrations o the 
newest and most fashionable modes of dressing the hair for 
morning and evening costumes, viving back and front view 
of = = shawl Serie crochet a tricoter and 
croch (9) prett y half- engraving ; 
three mst for lace 4ppliquéd on linen an cambric ; a new 


. Mee. 
London: 8. O. Brerron, 248, Strand, W.C. 





Eelectic and Congregational 
REVIEW, for FEBRUARY. Price Ove Suiuuine, 


REVIEWS, &c. 
Charles Knight. 
The Last of the Tudors. 
Noses: What they Mean, and How to Use hansaseee 
The Pauline Conception of the Word Law 
Robertson's Sermons. Fourth Series 
Memories of New-Zealand Life.— Book Club. 


CONGREGATIONAL TOPIC :— 


of the 
44) eae of Oxford. 


TABLET OF ECLECTIC MATTERS. 


Loudon : Jackson, WaLronp, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 





THE READER. 
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NEW AMERICAN JOURNAL :- 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


ublished every Satur 


*,* THE ROUND TABLE is 3 
eekly Publication, 


demand i in the United States for a 
interests of American life and letters. 


, at New York, THE ROUND TABLE has its origin in the 
national in its character, which shall be devoted to the real 





Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 


TRUBNER & CO. 60, 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Now Ready, 


Nos, XITL. to XVIITI., forming Vol. III., handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered an gilt edged, price 7s, 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. )} JOHN PLUMMER. 
J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S, | Mrs. HARRIET M, CAREY, 
CUTHBERT BEDE, J0snry HATTON, 
Mg ere BURKE, WILLIAMS. 
8S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). | Basaxae GRAHAM, 
T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A. | J. A. LANGFORD, 
M1ss SHERIDAN CAREY, OWEN HOWELL, 
W. W. KNOLLYS. | GEORGE JEWEL. 
I Karns JACKSON, | LEILA, 
MRs. MACKENZIE- DANIEL, | ZENO, etc., etc, 


*.* CovERS for binding the Three Volumes can also be had 
price One Shilling each, 


Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN PREss. London: W. Kent &Co. 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON, 


The Art-Journal (price 2s. 6d. 


monthly). The February —- contains the followin 
Line Engravings :—** Purity,’ by H. Bourne, after H. O’ Neil, 
‘ R.A.; “ The Battle of Trafa gar,’ by W. Miller, after a 
W. lrurner, R.A., in the Hall of Greenwich Hospital : 
a The Reading Girl, a8 by W. Roffe, from the Statue b y P. 
Magni. The literary contributions include ; —‘* Cyclopean 
Architecture in the [Ionian Islands,”’ by Professor Ansted, 
illustrated; ‘‘ Dante’s ‘ L’Inferno,’”’ illustrated; ‘‘On the 
Preservation of Pictures painted in Oil (polgate be by J. B. 
Pyne; “The Arundel Society;”’ “Mr. J. D. Harding : a 
Biography ;” “British Artists: their Style and Character,” 
by J. Dafforne, illustrated ; “‘ Almanac of the Month,” from 
designs by W. Harvey, illustrated ; “ Art-Work in February,” 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood, <p ortrait:Painting in Eng- 
land,”’ ay Peter Mee ne a .S.A.; “ The Scottish School 
“Gold Casket resented to H.R.H. the Prince of 
* illustrated ; he ‘Casket’ Portrait ; ” “Sacred 
illustrated : * illustrated : 
” “ History of Caricature and of 
a, je Wright, M.A., F.S.A., illustrated ; j 
ad aR and the Land; 4 * Another Blow for Life ;’ 
“ Aluminium Bronze ;” “ Sir Stafford Northcote on Schools 
of Art,” &c., &. 


London: James S. Virtus, 26, Ivy Lane. 








EN VENTE. 


Revue Critique et Bibliograph- 
IQUE. Publiée sous la direction de M. Ad. HATZFELD, 
Prof. de Rhétorique au Lycée Louis-le-Grand. 
SOMMAIRE DU NRO. I., JANVIER 15. 

L’ANTHOLOGIE GRECQUE. Par M. Cuassana, de 

l’ Ecole normale. 
ISOCRATE. Par M. Apo.tpue HATZFELD. 
BUFFON ECRIVAIN. Par M. Damas HINARD. 


LES COUVENTS GRECS AU XIe SIECLE. Par M, 
Georges Perrot, de l’Ecole francaise d’Athenes. 


L’ABBE LEBEUF. Par M. Dreyss, Professeur au Lycée 
Napoléon. 

CHRONIQUE. 

BULLETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE, 


Paris: Aveuste DuranpD, Rue des Grés, Nro. 7. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK, 


In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
8s. 6d. each; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: B. Buaxg, 421, Strand. 





CONSTANCY; 


oR, 


THE CLOSE OF A CENTURY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“PATIENCE BROOKE,” “THE HEIRS OF 
STANMORE,” &c., &c., 


Will be commenced in No. 1084 of the FAMILY HERALD, 
Published on Wednesday next, 


London: B. Buaxs, 42], Strand. 





American Journal of Science and 
ARTS, FOR JANUARY, 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 


I. THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES, by Professor 
ALEXIS PERREY. 

II. THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS BASED 
ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CEPHALIZATION, 
7 so D,. Dana.—No, II. Classification of In- 
sects 

Ill, ON FOSSIL INSECTS FROM THE CARBONTI- 

FEROUS FORMATION IN ILLINOIS. By 
James D. Dana. 

IV. THE DENSITY, ROTATION, AND RELATIVE 
AGE OF THE PLANETS.’ By Professor Gus- 
Tavus Hinricus, Iowa State University. 

V. RESEARCHES ON THE PLATINUM METALS. 
By Wo corr Grpps, 

VI. TUBULARIA NOT PARTHENOGENOUS. By 
Professor HENRY JAMES CLARK. 

VII. CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SHEFFIELD 

LABORATORY OF YALE COLLEGE.—No. VI. 

On Tephroite. By Gro. J. Brusn. 
VIII. CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC EXAMINATION OF THE 
ACID TARTRATES OF CASIA AND RU- 

BIDIA. By Josian P. Cooker, Junr. 

IX. GEOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, No. XIX. —Speke and 
Grant’s Exploration of the Sources of the Nile, 75.— 
Unger’s Scientific Results of a Tour in Greece and 
the Ionian Islands, 79.—Guyot’s Physical Wall Maps 
of the Continents, 80.—Professor Whitney on tho 
highest Mountains of the United States and of 
North America, 81.—Professor J. D itney’s 
Survey of California—Proposed Maps, 82.—Recent 
Australian Explorations ; Explorations from Ade- 
laide across the Continent of Australia, By J. 
McDova tu Srvart, 8t.—Expioration of the Interior 
of Australia. By Mr. LANDsBOROVG H, 85.—Explo- 
rations in the Interior of opetrelie by the Burke 
Relief Expedition, under Mr. M’kKinlay, 86.— 
Dr. Livingstone’s recent ROEM. of the Niassa 
Lake, 87.—Exploration of the River Vermejo, in the 
Argentine Confederation—Mr. Porter C. Buiss, 88, 

X. REVIEW OF HOLBROOK’S ICHTHYOLOGY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

XI, U. S. COAST SURVEY REPORTS FOR THE 
YEARS 1861 and 1862. 

XII. PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES — 
Address of the President of the Royal Society. 


XIII. SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
Triigner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


The teal Teview. 


Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


No. IV. FEBRUARY, 1864, contains :— 


ON THE HUMAN HAIR AS A RACE CHARACTER, 
By Dr. Pruner Bey. 

POTT ON THE MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
AND LANGUAGE. 

ITALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ON THE SCYTHO-CIMMERIAN LANGUAGES. 

NOTES ON SCALPING. By R. F. Burron. 

RENAN ON THE SHEMITIC NATIONS, 

HUMAN REMAINS FROM LIMERICK. 

DANISH KITCHENMIDDEN. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, containing Papers by C. tg Blake, 
George E. Roberts and fessor Busk, Capt. E. Jacob, 
Dr. James Hunt, C. R. Markham, A . Bryson, Dr. F.R. 
Fairbank, Count O. Reiclenbach : soon of General 
Meeting of Society; President’s Annual Address, 


London: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








Price 7s., 


Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1864. Illustrated with the Armorial Bearings, Heraldic 
Charges, &c., under the Revision of the Nobility. 


Bosworth and Harrison, Regent Street ; Dean and Son 
Ludgat e Hill. 





Now Ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
“ A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,’”’ 


—Times, 
London: B. Buaxe, 421, Strand. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





Now Ready, Third Edition, price 5s. ; 


by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CoRRECTED BY HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS, 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 535. 6D., 


BY POST, 


8s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 





LONDON: B, 
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BLAKE, 


421, STRAND. 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


No; II For 


FEBRUARY. 





CONTENTS .- 


I. THE MONTH. 
Il. NEWS—Domestic and Foreign. 
Ill. MISCELLANEOUS. 


IV. ROYAL GRANDSONS. By the Author of ‘Tag 
Herr or REDCLYFFE.” 


V. QUERIES ANSWERED, 

VI. QUERIES. 

Vil, REVIEWS :— 
Ned Locksley, the Etonian, 
Janet’s Home, 
Life of Father Mathew. By J. F. Macurrr, M.P. 

Vill. THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 
IX, NEW ZEALAND, II. The Taranaki Question. 





X. A LETTER ON EDUCATION; from tho Rev. 
GrorGrk Morerrty, D.D. 
XI. REMINISCENCES of a WOOLWICH CADET, 
Twenty Years since. No, I. 
XII. SOMETHING ABOUT THE COMPOSERS. 
Hadyn. No. II. 
XIII. RACHEL’S SECRET: An Autobiography. 
Chaps. IV., V. 
XIV. SONGS OF THE OLDEN TIMES. By the 
Author of ‘‘ MaprMorsELLE Mort.” No. I, 
XV. DON QUIXOTE, No. IL 
XVI. PROVERBS. 
XVII. ‘‘ WHAT THEN?” 





LONDON: J. annd GCG MOZL 


EY, 6 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





The Mad Observer 

1e wiadadras server. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 

This Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and con- 
tains as much letter-press as the London Record. 

Tts object is, Ist, and principally, to circulate Religious and 
Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denominational 
character, but such as will interest all Protestant Christians. 

2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both Euro- 

yean and local. The news of the day is faithfully exhibited : 
ut always presented from a Christian stand-point, 

3rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ; and, gene- 
rally, to discuss religious, educational, and miscellaneous 
subjects, 

TERMS, 

Rs, 12 per annum, 

Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
same reduced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others whose 
income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem., 

Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually, The amount of postage, at the rate 
of lanna per number, to be added to the subscription, as 
postage on newspapers has invariably to be pre-paid, 

Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send their 
Names to Messrs, Gantz Brotuers, Publishers of the Ma- 
DRAS OBsERVER, No, 175, Mount Road, Madras ; or to Messrs, 
TriBNeER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 








Published at Calcutta on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 


| . ao 
The Indian Mirror. 
The main object with which this paper was started was to 
advocate reformation and improvement in Indian society, and 
to represent the feelings and opinions ofthe educated portion 
of the natives of India. The paper is extensively circulated 
in Bengal among the highly-educated native population, and 
is greatly esteemed, owing to its liberal and just views on 
political and social questions. The English public are soli- 
cited to become subscribers to this paper, in order that they 
may make themselves acquainted with the wants and re- 
quirements of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the 
educated natives, which are generally misrepresented, and 
sometimes totally ignored, by a class of Anglo-Indian 
writers. A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be in- 
teresting to that class of Englishmen at home who take an 
interest in India and watch the progress of its inhabitants. 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by Mr. 
—- Mappen, Oriental Publisher, 8, Leadenhall Street, 
uondon. 


JamES MADDEN, 3, Leadenhall Street, London. 


FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION, 


Price Threepence; Stamped, Fourpence, 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
conducted by Gro. W. Jounson, Esq., F.R.H.S., and Roserr 
Hoa«e, LL.D., F.L.S., is a first-class [illustrated weekly paper, 
ublished every Tuesday morning in time for the early mails, 
ice 3d.; stamped, 4d. A New Volume will commence on 
Tuesday, January 5. A Specimen Number free for four 
stamps. 
JOURNAL OF HortTIcCUuLTURE OFFICE, 162, Fleet Street, London, 
at to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 
Stalls, 


Now Ready, price 2s. 6d., post free for 32 stamps, 


Spring and Winter Flower Gar- 


DENING: Containing the Syvstsm or FLorat DEcoRATION 
as practised at CLIVEDEN, the Seat of Her Grace the Duchess 
of Sutherland. By Jonun FiEemine, Gardener to Her Grace. 


London: JourNAL oF Horticuttvure and Corrace Gar- 
DENER OFFics, 162, Fleet Street, B.C. 











No, 1 WILL BE PuBLISHED, FesrRvAry 10TH. 


THE REALM, 


A JOURNAL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
AND ART. 


Price 3d.; StampPen 4d, 


THE REALM does not affect “to supply a distinct want in 
modern journalism.’’ Every want is already more than 
satiated. We draw our encouragement not from dearth but 
from redundancy. Competition has mainly run to cheapness 
and bulk. 

The pith of our experiment is to get and give money’s worth 
in quality, not quantity. “‘ Brevity is the soul of wit ’’—wit in 
its good old compact sense, not in its frothy modern nonsense. 
We shall make no jokes for idle pyrotechny’s sake, but not 
disdain the sparks that flash spontaneously from the solid 
work of the forge. 

As to our politics, we hope we are true Englishmen. We 
are Reformers, resolute and bold to strike at every canker of 
the Commonwealth. We are not afraid of purging the Con- 
stitution of any dirt, however time-honoured dirt it may be. 
Good machinery ought to work best with clean wheels. We 
shall do battle with corruption in all the thousand forms 
under which a shortsighted selfishness sets private interest 
against public spirit. 

We are Conservatives, staunch and unflinching to hold fast 
whatever we believe vital and organic in our system of repre- 
sentative self-government; the growth of ages—the piled 
resuit of successive generations of resolute but circumspect 
reformers ; the model on which the residue of the human race 
are now in the fulness of time fain to build their best hopes 
of prosperity and freedom. 

We are not so obstinately conservative as to uphold what is 
bad and rotten because it is ancient ; nor so ardent reformers 
aa to wish to alter what is good merely because it is not our 
own invention. We stand fast or cry forward, according to 
our conviction, deaf alike to popular outcry and the whisper 
of official inspiration. 

We shall speak frankly, intelligently we trust, at any rate 
impartially, on Art, Books, Society, and the Theatres—as 
men of the world free from the bias of clique, professional 
jealousies, and the assumption of dogmatic infallibility. 

We shall court the favour of the public eye (much dazed 
with close-crammed columns) by condensing our matter to 
enlarge our print, instead of condensing our print to expand 
our matter in superfluity of fine writing. We shall say what 
we have to say in the fewest and simplest words, printed on 
the best paper in the clearest type. 

THE REALM will be published every Wednesday, and 
sold at all Railway Bookstalls, and by all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors. 


Orrice: 23, Tavistock Street, W.C. 





Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ALMANACK 


FOR 1864. 


EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
FOLLOWING OFFICERS OF THE ASYLUM :— 


Joun Etuterm, Esq., Chairman; Tuomas Jones, Esq., 
Secretary and Solicitor; Joun Carry, Esq., and James 
GOLDING, Esq., Trustees, 


BESIDES THE USUAL CALENDAR, 


It contains a Monthly Legal Trade Guide, a Daily Diary, 
Liverpool and London Tide Tables, Town and Country 
Bankers, Obituaries of Deceased Members of the Trade, 
Reports of the Charities and Associations connected with 
Licensed Victuallers, both in London and the Provinces. 


Published by B. Biaxz, 421, Strand; J. Crosianp, 1 and 2, 
Fenchur ch Street; and sold by all Booksellers, 








This day, in 8vo., price 15s., cloth lettered, 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FiJi ISLANDS. 


By MRS. 


SMYTHE. 


With an INTRODUCTION and APPENDIX by Colonel W. J. SMYTHE, Royal Artillery, 
late H.M. Commissioner to Fiji. 


Illustrated by Chromo-lithographs and Woodcuts from Sketches made on the Spot. With Maps 
by ARROWSMITH. 





Oxrorp, and 337, Strawp, Lonpoy: JOHN HENRY ayp JAMES PARKER, 
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The Quarterly Review, 
No, OCXXIX., is published THIS DAY, 
I. CHINA. or 
II. NEW ENGLANDERS, AND THE OLD HOME. 
III. FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO, 
IV. GUNS AND PLATES. 
V. SPEKE’S TRAVELS ON THE NILE. 
VI. EELS. 
VII. ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
VIII. THE DANISH DUCHIES. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


sss One Shilling, 


The Rose, the Shamrock, and the 
THISTLE MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS.— FEBRUARY. 

THE BIRTH OF A SON TO THE HEIR-APPARENT. 
By Miss SHERIDAN CAREY. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACOB MOR- 
RISTON. Chapters XXXIII., XXXIV., XXXV. and 
WXXVI. . 

ON THE ADVISABILITY OF ESTABLISHING A 
CRIMINAL COURT OF APPEAL. By HErRbBgerr 
GRAHAM, 

EVANESCENT LITERATURE. By Surress WItt. 


TWILIGHT. 

THE ARCHZXZOLOGY OF A FEW OF OUR COLLO- 
QUIAL EXPRESSIONS. 

MISSES AND MATRIMONY. Edited by W. W. Knoutys, 
Chapters XII. and XIIT. 

WOMEN OF MERIT CONNECTED WITH CRIMINAL 
TRIALS—No. 4 By Serseant BuRKB. 
THE FOURTEENTH OF FEBRUARY; or, Reminis- 
cences of his First Valentine. By Captain O’Too.Ls. 
THE MAIDEN AT THE CHURCH. By S. H. Brap- 
BURY (Quallon). 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAMILIAR FACES. By a Femate 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

HARRY VOWHAMPTON—A Novelette. By Fratrusr 
Penn, Esq. Chapters I. and II. 

TIME. By Leia. 

THE LADY’S LITERARY CIRCULAR—A Review of 
Books chiefly Written by Women, 

OUR ORCHESTRA STALL. 

CURRENT HISTORY OF LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC EVENTS. 

Edinburgh : THe CALBDONIAN PREss. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Dublin; Wituram Ropertson, 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE 
Law Magazine and Law Review 


for FEBRUARY, being No. 32 of the Untrep New Series, 
is this day published, price 5s., and contains:—1l. Law Re- 
orting.—2. American Secession and State Rights: Letter 
rom America.—3. American Secession and State Rights: 
Reply of the original Contributor.—4. What is the Value of 
a Ship?’—5. Recent Works on the English Constitution.— 
6. The Sphere and Functions of an Academical Faculty of 
Law.—7. Patent Law Amendment.—sS, ‘‘ Enemy’s Territory.”’ 
—), General Average.—10. Land Transfer.—11. Postscript.— 
Events of the Quarter, &c. 
London: BuTrerwortus, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s 
Law Publishers. 
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THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE. 

New Volume—Just Ready, for 1864, with Portrait of Sir Wm. 
Armstrong, and vignette of the 600-pounder Armstrong 
Gun, feap., 5s., cloth (postage 4d.), 


rl fee » wt . 

The Year-Book of Factsin Science 
AND ART, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements of the past Year in Mechanics and the Useful 
Arts; Natural Philosophy; Electricity; Chemistry; Zoolo: 
and Botany: Geology and Mineralogy; Meteorology an 
Astronomy, &c., &c. By Jonn Timss, F.S.A., Author of 
** Curiosities of Science,’”’ &c. 

N.B.—Sets of the work from 1861 to 1864, 5s. each, together 
with the Extra Volume, “‘ Year-Book of Facts in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862,’’ price 6s., will be forwarded post 
free for 26s. 

London: Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C, 


PLEASANT HOURS FOR 1864. 


THIS Periodical, which is ee Monthly, price 1d. 
will for the future be Illustrated by DauLziet BrRorHeErs, anc 
other eminent Artists: and will contain Instructive and 
Interesting Stories, Articles on Natural History and Social 
Economy, Abstracts of Travels, and Biographical Sketches, 
so as to make it a pleasant companion for a spare hour. 

PLEASANT HOURS may be obtained through any 
Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers. 


NATIONAL Society’s Deposirory, Westminster, S.W. 


Pleasant Hours. Just Out, price 
1d., the Number for FEBRUARY, [Illustrated by DALzizL. 
CONTENTS: 

CAPTAIN SPEKE AND THE NILE, 

A GOOD DEED IS NEVER LOST. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 

PASSING CLOUDS. 

A GODSEND. 

SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY—THE 

RAVEN. 

MY CROSS. 

AN ALLEGORY FOR THE YOUNG. 

BROTHERHOOD. 

READINGS FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS. 


NatTionay Socrety’s Depository, Westminster. 


Bibliotheca Sinica: Catalogue of 
a Collection of valuable and scarce CHINESE Books, printed 
and published in China, with Notes Bibliographical and 
Critical. To which is added a List of the principal English, 
French, and German Works illustrative of the Literature, 
Language, or History of China. On sale at the prices affixed, 
by Kart Tneopor Vaetcker, in Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
Rémerberg, No. 3. 


Recently published, price 6d., 
Hydropathy in London. By 
RicuHarp Metcatrr, Esq. 


Leatn and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W 
and at the Hypropatuic EstaBLisHment, New Barnet. 




















SHORTHAND. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 
Free by Post, 1s. 6d. ( 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 

Siuues the Gdlgtatal Dheney cat capitis of cect’ on 
cy and ra 8 ‘ 

contrasted with , yp bh Gt a 

Phonography is easily — and is of inestimable 
ue. 

London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Bath: I, Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 





Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 
Romanising in Music. Reprinted 


from the Musical Standard. 
* A clever brochure.’’—REaDER. 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half-morocco, 12s.; 
morocco, 15s.; free by post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. Third Edition. By Lso H. Grinpon. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much read- 

ing: there is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, plenty to 

entertain.’’—Jllustrated London News. 


London: F. Pirmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 2a. 6d., cloth, free by post, 


Emanuel Swedenborg, and other 
| ge = By M. A. C. <Authoress of ‘‘ Martin Luther,” 
c., &e. 

London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, price 5s., free by post, 


The Wedding Guests; or, the 


HAPPINESS OF LIFE. A Novel. By Mary C. Hume. 
London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 
PICKLING, &c. 
“* Cook needs it.”’—Spectator. 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





‘SRE-FYDD’S FAMILY FARE. 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


The Young Housewife’s Daily 


ASSISTANT on all Matters relating to Cookery and House- 
Reening; containing Bitus of Faminy Fare for Every Day 
in the Year; which include Breaxrast and Dinner for a 
Smavy Famizy, and Dinner for Two Servants. Also, Twelve 
Bills of Fare for Dinner Parties, and Two for Evening Enter- 
tainments, with the Cost annexed. By Cre-Fypp. 


London: Simpxin, MarsHa.u, & Co. 


De Porquet’s Standard Italian 


WORKS :— 
DE FORGUET S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in English, with 
Exe 8. Ss. 6d. 
IL SeeeettO, for turning English into Italian at Sight. 


CONVERSATIONS in FRENCH and ITALIAN, 3s, 6d. 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER. 3s. 6d. 

ITALIAN PHRASE and DIALOGUE BOOK. 53s. 6d. 
ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS, 2s. 

A NEW KEY to ITALIAN. 3s, 64. 

FIRST ITALIAN READING-BOOK. 3s. 6d. 


London: Stmpxin, MarsHatu, & Co., and may be had of the 
Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. 








Just published, 8vo., cloth, price 7s., 


A Manual of Religious Instruction. 


By ALBERT Rivitie, D.D., Pastorat Rotterdam, and Author 

Shen a bork errand iy Hage hosts ee 
ew, e e 

Defence of the tian Religion.” _— — 


London: Simpxin, Marsa, & Co. 





Just published, price One Shilling. 


The Tercentenary of Corydon. 
A Bucolic Drama in Three Acts. By Novus Homo, — 


London: Wuitraker & Co. Oxford: J, and G. N. 
Cambridge: Macmuituan & Co, nen 





New Edition, fcap. cloth, $s. 6d., 


Maude Bolingbroke. By Emma 
Janz Worpoise. 
London: Witt1am Macinrosn, %, Paternoster Row. 





Crown Svo., cloth, 3s., 


Trial and Trust; or, Ellen Mor- 


den’s Experience of Life. By Exma Leste. 
London : Witt1am Mactytost, 24, Paternoster Row. 


In 8vo., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d., 


Lightford ; or, “‘ The Sure Foun- 


dation.” A. C.W. 
re ard cv: With an Introduction by the Rev. 


London: Witiiam Macintosn, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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Now Ready, demy Svo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 


ON SOME OF 


THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 


BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS, LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 





GOLDEN WORDS. 
One Volume, 7s. 6d. extra cloth; 12s. 6d. morocco. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James ParKER. 
Birmingham: Henry Wrieut. Sold by all Booksellers. 





In crown 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 


SINLESSNESS OF JESUS: 


AN EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


By Dr. C. ULLMANN. 
Translated from the Sixth German Edition. 


There is nothing, so far as the Publishers are aware, exactly 
parallel to this elaborate Treatise in our own literature; the 
Author’s general purpose is to demonstrate the fact, that the 
doctrine of Christ’s sinlessness is a fundamental element of 
Christianity as a system of faith ; and, then, that this doctrine 
necessarily establishes its claims as‘a divine revelation. It 
is believed that the candour, sincerity, and the comprehensive 
breadth and massiveness of thought which prevail throughout, 
will invest the work with an irresistible interest. 


Edinburgh: T.and T. Crarx. London: Hamiitron & Co. 


THE 





Second Edition, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


“The view of most educated English + at present is 
something of this kind ;—they are aware that many questions 
may be ed, difficult or impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the Old Testament; but they sup- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted. 
The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was thoroughly convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the real object of these 
spoguiantone lies open before us, in the now notorious work of 

. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
which recalls the era of Luther.’—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 


1864. 

“This brilliant and impressive volume, conceived in the 
spirit of a devout philosophy, and executed with poetic 
tenderness and reverence, is nearly perfect as a work of art.’’ 
—National Review, for October, 1863. 

“The book is written with that consummate art, delicate 
poesy, sentiment, and thorough scholarship which have distin- 

ished the previous productions of M. Renan, and placed 

im in the first rank of living writers.’’-—London Quarterly 
Review, Jan., 1864, 


London: Triipner & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


To which is prefixed 
An Essay ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 
AGRICULTURE. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 


** This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.’’—London Review. 

“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
7 ~ days of Noah, and to Adam himself,’’—Clerical 

ournal, 


London: Triinrer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


WORKS by WM. GILBERT, Esq. 
At all the Libraries. 





THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, the Country 
Attorney. Two Volumes, 8vo., 21s. (In the Press. 

BHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, the Memoirs of a 
Monomaniac. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THE ROSARY: A fegend of Wilton Abbey. Toned 
paper, crown 8vo., clo’ t, 3s. 6d. 

MARGARET MEADOWS; A Tale for the Pharisees, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d, 

22a 7 aevaee FAMILY. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 


DIVES AND LAZARUS. Now sopeering in the Chria- 


tian Times, every Wednesday, price 1d. 
London: Witu1aM FrEEmay, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 





REPLY TO RENAN. 


The Christ of the Gospels and 


THE ROMANCE OF M. RENAN. Three Essays by Dr, 
Schaff and M. Roussel. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Tas Rew T Soc , 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers, 
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Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 68., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes. By R. N. 
Dunbar, Author of ‘‘ The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 

** He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains 
many beauties.’’—Morning Post. 

Ps he amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.”’— 
ritic, 

“These poems abound in rich and glowing descriptions, 
thrilling and powerful language, mingled with lively images 
and touching pathos. Eminently successful has the writer 
been.’”’—Sporting Review. 

London: Rosert HaRpWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Just Published, 8vo., cloth, price, 5s., 
Philocalia : Elementary Essays 


. 
on Natura Poetic and Picruresgve Beauty. By W. 
PuRTON, 


London : WuTrrakER & Co.; Oxford: J. & G. Surimpron, 





Now Ready, clegeaty vrinted on toned paper, thick feap. 8vo., 
half-bound, uncut, 7s. 6d., 


Shakespeare’s Jest-Books; being 


Reprints of the EARLY JEST-BOOKS ‘oF to have 
been used by Shakespeare: ‘‘A Hunprep Merry TAaves,”’ 
from the only known copy; also ‘‘ Merry TALES AND 
ANSWERES,”’ from the Rare Editions of 1530 and 1567. 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. C. Hazuirrt. 


Published by WiLuIs and SorHERAN, 136, Strand, London, 


UICKE 
dited, 





Illustrated with nearly 1500 Jenerevings on Wood, and 120n 


teel, 
of 


The [Illustrated Catalogue 


the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, containing 
specimens of the best exhibits in the International Exhibi- 
tion, from the works of the most famous English and Conti- 
nental Art-Manufacturers: also Engravings on Steel and 
Wood of the Sculpture; accompanied with Essays, by various 
contributors, on the Progress and Development of Art as 
exemplified in the works exhibited; and a History of the 
Exhibition; forming a most interesting and valuable record 
of the Exhibition at South Kensington. In One Vol., royal 
quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. 


London: Virrve Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 





Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 


Marks and Monograms on Pot- 


TERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hann-Boox for Con- 
noisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A, 


Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s, 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of Manu 
facture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. 


Published by J. Davy and Sons, 187, Long Acre. 





Now Ready, in Svo., price £1. 5s., 


The Land. of the Permauls; 


Or, COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. By 
Francis Day, Esq., F.L.S., H.M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
Government of H.H. the Rajah of Cochin. 

“The store of information comprised in these laborious 
and accurate volumes—LEeTTEeRS FROM MALABAR, and THE 
LAND OF THE PERMAULS—would have been a welcome gift 
indeed to the world in the days of the Roman Empire or the 
Reformation. For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed 
a commercial importance o which it is now deprived. The 
imperfection of ancient navigation, by rendering it the only 
part of India readily accessible to vessels, made it the empo- 
rium of the entire peninsula, . . Mr. Day’s work abounds 
with other ye eyee fl matter, to which we cannot even 
allude. The other book before us is also very interesting, but 
goes to a great extent over the same —— as Mr. Day 
whom we have preferred to follow as the more recent and 
copious authority.”—Tue Reaper. 


Triipyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz Broruers, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


Letters from Malabar. By Jacob 


CanTER VisscHer. Now first Translated from the Original 
Dutch by Major Hepner Drury, Madras Staff Corps, late 
Assistant Resident in Travancore and Cochin. Te which is 
added an Account of Travancore, and of Fra BARTOLOMEO’s 
Travels in that Country. 

“The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a genuine Hollander, 
dry, accurate, and shrewd. He evidently looked with great 
distrust upon the English, and entertained ajust presentiment 
that they would one day expel his countrymen from their 
settlements.”—Tue READER. 


London: Triiswer & Co, Madras: Gantz Broruens. 





In Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Plea for the Abolition of Test 


ll THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By Go.tpwix 
MITH, 


Oxford: WHeeter and Day. London: Hamitron & Co. 





The Modern Pulpit; or, Sermons 


FOR THE TIMES: 2772 Superior Manuscript Discourses 
ready for use. List and Terms may be had by Six Stamps 


Address sent to B., 67, Post Orrice, MaxcHEsTER. 
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Just published, in neat cloth antique, price 1s. 6d., 


ACROSS THE RIVER: 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


NORMAN, MACLEOD, D.D. 
HENRY ALLON, 

R. W. HAMILTON, D.D. 
WILLIAM CHALMERS, M.A. 
JAMES WONNACOTT., 


&c. 


&c. 


ROBERT S. CANDLISH, D.D. 
JAMES PARSONS. 

JAMES SPENCE, D.D. 
JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. 
WILLIAM JAY. 


&c. 


The Proceeds to be devoted to a Benevolent Object. 





EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO, anv ati Booxseruzrs. 








DEAN ALFORD ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT ; with a 


Critically revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings ; 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; 
Prolegomena ; and a copious Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary in English. For the use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. By Henry A.trorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. In Four Volumes, 8vo., £5. 2s. 
The Volumes are sold separately as follows— 
Vou, I.—TueE Four Gospets. Fifth Edition. 28s. 
Vou, Il.—Acts to II. Cortnruians. Fourth Edition. 24s, 
Vou, ITT.—GavaTians to Pottemon. Third Edition. 18s, 
Vou. IV.—HeEsrReEws to REVELATION. Second Edition. 32s, 
The Fourth Volume may still be had in Two Parts, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR 


ENGLISH READERS; containing the Authorized 
Version of the Sacred Text; Marginal Corrections of 
Readings and Renderings; Marginal References; and a 
Critical and Explanatory Commentary, By the Same 
Editor. In Two large Volumes, 8vo. 


Already published, 
Vol. I., Part I., containing the three first Gospels, with a 
Map, 12s. 
Part II., containing St. John and the Acts,’and com- 
pleting the first volume, 10s. 6d. 


Rivinetons, London and Oxford; and 
DeEIGuHTON, Bei, and Co., Cambridge. 





SERMONS BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Just published, 
SERMONS ON DIVINE LOVE. 


By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Third 
Edition, Small Svo., 5s. 


SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOC- 


TRINE, preached in Canterbury Cathedral on the After- 
noons of the Sundays in the Year 1861—62. By the same 
Author, Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 





THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 
THE PRINCE CONSORT’S SPEECHES. 


Next Week, with Portrait, Fcap. 8vo., price Ong SHILLING. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THE 


PRINCIPAL SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. With an IntRo- 
DUCTION giving some OUTLINES OF HIS CHARACTER, 


From the Introduction, 

“Tt must be obvious to the reader that the writer 
has received the most valuable and important aid from 
those who, by their constant intercourse with the Prince 
Consort, could best appreciate the high qualities in him 
which shone forth in domestic life—from persons in the 
Royal Household, who saw him daily—from Mempens of the 
Roya. Famity—and especially from the QuEEN HERSELF. 

*** A LIBRARY EDITION of the above Work. With 

Portrait. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S 
REID. Now ready, 8vo., sewed, price 5s., A SUPPLE- 
MENTARY PART completing this Work. 


Edinburgh : MacLacHLaN and STewaRrr, 
ndon: Loneman & Co, 








THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH, 
One Volume, 8vo., price l4s., 


ST. PATRICK, APOSTLE OF IRE- 


LAND. A Memoir of his Life and Mission, with an 
pEsomamory Dissertation on some early usages of the 
Church in Ireland, and its historical position from the 
establishment of the English Colony to the present day. 
By James Hentuorn Topp, D.D., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, &c. 

Dublin: Hopces, Smitn, & Co., Grafton Street, Publishers 

to the University. London: Loneman & Co, 





Fcap. Svo., price One Shilling, 
HORRORS 


OF THE 


VIRGINIAN SLAVE TRADE 


AND THE 


SLAVE-BEARING POPULATION. 


The True Story of Dinan, an escaped Virginian Slave now 
in London, 


By Joun Hawkins SIMPSON. 


“This brief narrative exhibits, in their intensest forms 
the wickedness, grossness, and utter brutality of the accurs 
om, which has been the Upas tree of America,.”’—Bristol 

ercury. 


London: ALFRED W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, 





Just published, price 3s, 6d.; per Post, $s, 8d., 
WORDS OF ADVICE 
TO YOUNG NAVAL OFFICERS. 


By E. A. InGierre.tp, F.R.S., Captain Royal Navy, Author 
of ‘‘Summer Search for Sir John Franklin,’’ ‘‘ New Theory 
s the Source of Terrestrial Magnetism,” “‘ Maritime War- 
are, 
Wess and Hunt, 9, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
London: Loneman & Co.; Simpxin, Marsuatt & Co.; 
Hovu.ston and Wriaut; E. Stanrorp; W. ALuan & Co. 


DR. CUMMING’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 








In Weekly Numbers, price 1d. each, and Monthly 
Parts, Price 6d., 


THE LIFE AND LESSONS OF 
OUR LORD. 


BY THE 


Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Each Number beautifully Illustrated with a Full-pago 
Engraving, and a Coloured Lllustration of the 
Parables with each Monthly Part. 


Nos. 1 to 6, and Parts I and II, are Now Ready, 


London: Joun F. SHaw & Co., 48, Paternoster Row. 





TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE, 
NEW EDITION, 


Now Ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo., each averaging 
600 pp., price 24s., bound in gilt cloth, 


HISTORY 


oF 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 





Trinnzr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Dr. TILBURY FOX, University Medical Scholar. 





Just published, 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


SKIN DISEASES OF 


PARASITIC ORIGIN: 


THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT, 


INCLUDING THE 


DESCRIPTION AND RELATIONS OF THE FUNGE FOUND IN MAN. 
WITH PLATES. 





LONDON: 


ROBERT HARDWICKH, 


193, PICCADILLY. 
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This Day is published, royal 4to. cl. (with 166 Plates), price 25s.» 


OBSERVATIONS of the SPOTS on he 


SUN, from November 9, 1858, to March 24, 1861, made at 
the Redhill Observatory. By R. C. CarrixeTon, F.R.S. 


Also, price Is., 


Mr. CARRINGTON’S POCKET MAPS, 


TERRESTRIAL and CELESTIAL. (In these Maps 
the equatorial regions are exhibited continuously as on a 
globe, by doubling down alternately the polar sections 
on the right.) 

Wix.iams and Norearte, London and Edinburgh. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.8. 
Price 6s., 8vo., cloth, with Woodcut Illustrations, 


EVIDENCE as to MAN’S PLACE, in 


NATURE: or, Essays on—1. The Natural History of the 
Man-like Apes; 2. e Relations of Man to the Lower 
Animals; $8. On some Fossil Remains of Man, By T. H. 
Hoexuey, F.R.S 

WILtiams and Nonoate, London and Edinburgh. 


~ DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Now complete, in 3 Vols., Svo., with Index, price Two Guineas, 


An INTRODUCTION to the OLD TES- 


TAMENT, Critical, Historical, and Theological; con- 
taining a Discussion of the most important Questions 
belonging to the several Books. By Samugi Davipson, 








dey LL.D. 
“ The conclusions at which he has arrived are the matured 
judgments of a vigorous, well stored and unbiassed mind, 
anxious only to ascertain and declare the truth,”—Atheneum, 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S SECOND SERIES OF 
ESSAYS. 


Just published, price 10s., 8vo., cloth, 


ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Specu- 
lative. (Second Series.) By Hervert Spencer, Author 
of ** Social Statics,” “* First Principles,’”’ *‘ The Principles 
of Psychology,” &c. 

CONTENTS : 

. The Nebular Hypothesis. 

. Illogical Geology. 

The Philosophy of Laughter. ; 

. Bain on the Emotions and the Will, 

. The Social Organism. : 

. Representative Government—What is it good for ? 

. Parliamentary Reform: the Dangers andthe Safeguards, 

Prison Hthics. 

, gt apy Be my Money and Banks, 

. The Morals cf Trade. 

By the same, price 16s., Svo., cloth. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S SYSTEM of 


PHILOSOPHY. Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES, 


SP PNG eee 


-_ 


Price 7s. 6d., post 8vo., cloth, 


The ANALOGY of THOUGHT and 


NATURE INVESTIGATED. By E. Vansirrart 
NEALE, M.A. : ; 
“* A work of no common pretension. It is characterized by 
ability and forcible expression, and evinces the fruit of varied 
and careful reading.’’—British Quarterly Review, 





Price 10s. 6d., post Svo., cloth, 


The TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its ANTE- 


CEDENTS: a Review of the History and Present Con- 
dition of Modern Theology. By R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
Author of “‘ The Progress of the Intellect,” “ A Sketch of 
the History of Christianity,” &c. 








Price 2a. 6d., Svo., sewed. 


The CHURCHMAN and the FREE 
THINKER; or, a Friendly Address to the Orthodox. 
By the late Rev. THomas Snore, M.A., formerly Fellow 


of Wadham College, Oxford. 
** Moderate in spirit, scholarly in style, and sound in argu- 


ment.’”’—Atheneum, 
WILLIAMS AND Noraatsr, London and Edinburgh. 


Price &s., 8vo., cloth, 


PLATONIS PHZDO. The Greek Text, 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. D. Grppgs, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. 





Price 10s., S8vo., cloth, 


CELTIC STUDIES. From the German 


of Dr. H. Exper, with an Introduction on the Roots, 
Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-Endings of Nouns 
in the Indo-European guages, By W. K. SULLIVAN, 
Ph.D., M.R.LA., &c. 


DIEZ (F.) INTRODUCTION TO THE 
GRAMMAR of the ROMANCE LANGUAGES, Trans- 
lated by C. B. Cayuey, B.A. 

WIt1aMs and Noroars, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. ali 


This day is published, post 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
POEMS, ENGLISH and GERMAN. By 
Henry BLUMBERG, 
Price 1s., post 8vo., sewed, 


BATRACHO -MYO-MACHIA; or, the 


Battle of the Frogs and Mice. An Homeric Fable, repro- 
duced in Dramatic Blank Verse. By T. 8. Nonears, 











Also lately, by the same, post 8vo., cloth, price 12s., 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Reproduced in 


Dramatic Blank Verse. 





In the press, by the same, 
HOMER’S ILIAD. Reproduced in Dra- 
matic Blank Verse. 


d Noreatz, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
bebe try 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now Ready (Fourth Edition), 8vo., cloth, price 10s, 6d., 


THE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK FOR THE 


LAW OF STORMS: be a Practical er of 
the Theory of the Law of Storms, and uses to 
enhness 5 pas the Wate shown by transparent 
storm cards and useful lessons ( 

Huwry Pippixeroy, President of Marine Courts in - 
cutta. Fourth enlarged and improved Edition. 


WituiamMs and Norearts, Henrietta Covent 
London; and South Frederick Sereet. yA 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 


For a Constant Succession of the best New Books, as they 


appear, 
One Guinea to One Hundred Guineas per Annum, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 

Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal 


Terms, 
Prospectuses postage free, on application. 


CuARLEs Epwarp Mupir, New Oxford Street, London; 
ow Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester; and 
Temple Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call on appointed 
days to exchange Books at the Residences of Subscribers to 
the Lonpon Book Socizty, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood. 

The supply of NEW BOOKS to this, as to the other 
Departments of the Library, is in liberal pogostian to the 
demand; the preference being given to Works of sterling 
interest and value. ba ae 

Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES Epwarp Munir, New Oxford Street, London, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Mer- 
chants Bhipning Agente, and others, are invited to apply for 
the FEBRUARY LIST of Works withdrawn from Mudie’s 
Library for Sale. This List contains more than One Thou- 
sand other Works of the Past and Present Season, at the 
lowest current prices. 

Cuar.tes Epwarp Monier, New Oxford Street, London: 

City, Office—4, King Street, Cheapside ; 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street anchester: and 
Temple Street, Birmingham. 





NEVER SEND A BARREL WITHOUT THIS 


BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 


New Edition, foolscap §8vo., illustrated by Groner CrvuiK- 
SHANK, in elegant binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER: 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, agreeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to know in relation to this succulent and interesting 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After read- 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and —— feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.’” 
—Tue READER, 


~- pom med 2 mapaier’s' poy ne which gums we be 4 = 
every supper- e, and which no monger’s sho ) e 
without.” ee Me ey de Review. ~ 4 


“ Although a pe at times are out of season, this little book 

about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 

multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘I am not 

a book for the man of science ; I could not if I would. 

t is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’ ’’—Atheneum. 


Tripner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


OMMERCIAL INSTITUTE and 


GENERAL SHARE EXCHANGE, established for the 
convenience of capi , and for enabling investors to have 
an interest or dormant share in commercial undertakings of 
e description, without incurring liability beyond 1 the 
capi embarked in each case ; and also, by an effec- 
tive o on and the association of capitalists, to econo- 
mize expenditure and obtain the largest possible dividends or 
profits ple foe obtain’ Sqpeiher oh h seni, hitherto un- 
ginal or obtainin ormation, and forming a correct 
judgment as to the merits of investments. 

ty are also made for the sale and purchase of 

shares, , and securities of every description on the most 

favourable borane and in the case of shares, the present 

Sneey cnaeas © the dealers or “turn of the market” on both 
saved. 


Orrices.—15, George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C. 
Bankers.—The Union Bank of England and France. 
Manacers.—Messrs. Salter and St. John. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Press. 


“The chief object will be to facilitate the formation of 
combinations of persons whv may wish to enter into partner- 
under limited liability. This object is legitimate, and 
lopment of many useful enterprises,’”’— 
ticle, April 13, 1863. 

kely to attract the attention of the commercial com- 

net eae aca en A 
enable ve at a correct 
‘ as ' the merits of investments.”’—Standard City 
“ It is stated to have ived, and to be likely to 
a considerable ribers,”—Morning 


Ci 
Will no desirous of 
in mercantile 


Morning Advertiser 
“It is formed under 
—Money Market Review 


' Further particulais, and a detailed plan of operation, on 








NEW PUBLICATIONS AND IMPORTATIONS 
BY TRUBNER & CO. 


AMERICAN LITERARY AGENTS, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


By Hans Christian Andersen. 
12mo., cloth, pp. 208. 





ANDERSEN.—Ice-Maiden (The), and other Tales. 


Translated from the German, by Fannx Futrer. Second Edition. 
Philadelphia, 1863. 3s. 6d. 


ANNALS OF THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND, comprising Biographies— 
Descriptions OF DrepaRTMENTS—ACCOUNTS OF EXPEDITIONS—SKIRMISHES \AND BatTT1LeEs ; 
also its Police Record of Spies, Smugglers, and Prominent Emissaries. ‘Together with Anecdotes, 
Incidents, Poetry, Reminiscences, &c., and Official Reports of the Battle of Stone River. By an 
OFricEk. Illustrated with Steel Portraits, Wood Engravings, and Maps. 8vo., cloth, pp. 672. 
Philadelphia, 1863. 18s. 


BARRETT.—The Old Merchants of New York City. By Walter Barrett. First 
Serres, cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 472. Srconp SeRtEs, er. 8vo., cloth, pp. 406. THIRD SERIES, cr. 
Svo., cloth. New York, 1864. 14s. 


BOYNTON.—History of West Point, and its Military Importance during the 
American Revolution, and the Or1ern and Progress of the U. S. Misrrary Acapremy. By 
Cart. E. C. Boynton. Cr. 8vo., cloth. 21s. 


CHOPIN (Life of). By F. Liszt. Translated from the French, ‘by Martha Walker 
Coox. Second revised Edition. 12mo., cloth, pp. 802. Philadelphia, 1863. 4s. 6d. 


DANA.—A Text-Book of Geology, designed for Schools and Academies. By J. D. 
Dana, LL.D. Illustrated by 375 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. vi., 354. 7s. 6d. 


EWBANK.—A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Machines 
for Raising Water, ancient and modern: with Observations connected with the Mechanic Arts, 
including the Progressive Development of the Steam Engine. In Five Books. Illustrated by 
nearly 500 Engravings. Fifteenth Edition, with additional matter. By Tnomas EWBANK. 
Royal 8vo., cloth, pp. vili., 612. New York, 1864. 21s. 


HAYDEN-—On the Geology and Natural History of the Upper Missouri; being 
the substance of a Report made to Lieut. G. K. Warren, T.E.U.S.A. By Dr. E. V. Haypry. 
4to., pp. 212. Philadelphia, 1863. 


HEINE’S Book of Songs, Translated by Charles G. Leland. 
240. Philadelphia, 1864. 5s. 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE (The); and Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities 
History, and Biography of America. December, 1863. No. 12. Vol. VII. 


HUDSON.—Christ our Life; the Scriptural Argument for Immortality through Christ 
Alone. By C.F. Hupson. Third Thousand. 12mo., cloth, pp. 160. New York, 1863. 3s. 


IMMEN-SEE, from the German of Th. Storm. By H. Clark. Grandmother and Grand- 
daughter, from the German of Lovisr Escur. By Mme. C. R. Corson.—12mo., cloth, pp. 112. 
Philadelphia. 1863. 3s. 6d. 


MEDICAL FORMULARY (The); being a Collection of Prescriptions derived from 
the Writings and Practice.of many of the most eminent Physicians in America and Europe : 
together with the usual Dietetic Preparations and Antidotes for Poisons. To which is added, an 
Appendix on the Endermic Use of Medicines, and on the Use of Ether and Chloroform: the 
whole accompanied with a few brief Pharmaceutical and Medical Observations. By BexJamin ELLIs, 
M.D. Eleventh Edition, carefully revised and much extended. By Ronsrrr P. Tuomas, M.D. 
8vo., cloth, pp. 342. Philadelphia, 1864, 12s. 


PHARMACOPEA (The) of the United States of America. Fourth Decennial Revision. 
By authority of the National Convention for Revising the Pharmacopea, held at Washington A.D, 
1860. 12mo., sheep, pp. 399. Philadelphia, 1863. 6s. 


PICKERING.—The Geographical Distribution of Animals and Plants. By Charles 
PickERING, M.D. 4to., pp. 216. Cloth. 15s. 


PHILLIPS.—Speeches, Lectures, and Letters by Wendell Phillips. 
12mo., cloth, pp. 562. Boston, 1863. 7s. 6d. 


RICHTER,—Levana; or, the Doctrine of Education. 
of Jean Pav Friepricu Ricnter. 12mo., cloth, pp. 400. Boston, 1863. 7s. 6d. 


RICHTER.—Titan. By Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Translated into English, 
for the first time, by Cuartes T. Brooxs. Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth, 18s. 


.... “* Hesperus’ and ‘ Titan,’ though in form not more than ‘ novels of real life,’ as the Minerva Press would aay, 
have solid metal enough in them to furnish whole circulating libraries, were it beaten into the usual filigree : and much which, 
attenuate it as we might, no quarterly subscriber could well carry with him,” ... .—Zaomas Carlyle’s Critical and Miscella- 
neous Works, Vols. I. and ae 


TICKNOR.—Life of William Hickling Prescott. By George Ticknor. 4to., 
pp- x—492. Printed on Toned Paper. With Portrait and Illustrations. Ornamental 


Binding, uncut. Gilt top. £1 16s. 


WINTHROP.—Life and Letters of John Winthrop, Governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company at their Emigration to New England, 1630. By Roperr ©. WINTHROP. 
Syo., pp. xii—452. Portrait and Illustrations. Cloth. 16s. 


12mo., cloth, pp- 


Trade edition. 


Translated from the German 
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Sales by Auction. 





LIBRARY OF THE LATE THomas STIRLING, Esq. 
MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, No. 13 
ate %) Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
lith FEBRUA RY, 1864, and Two following Days, at One 
o'clock precisely, the MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the 
late Tuomas STirvinG, Esq., comprising Thoresby’s Ducatus 
Leodiensis, large paper, uncut; Ottley’s Collection of One 
Hundred Facsimiles of’ Scarce and Curious Prints by the 
Early Masters, an original copy, with the Nielli_in silver; 
Dickinson’s Comprehensive Pictures of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851; Roberts’s Egypt and Nubia; The Splendid Series of 
Engravings known as the Shakspeare Gallery, by Bo rdell ; 
Ancient Legal Treatises ; and other Rare and Singular Pieces. 
To whichisadded the CURIOUS LIBRARY of a Gentleman, 
deceased, comprising Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire 
Illustrated, an exceedingly large and pure copy; Plot’s 
Natural History of Staffordshire, with the rare leaf; Shake- 
speare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, the second 
impression; Poli Synopsis, 5 vol., on thick pepet, with 
numerous manuscript ngges in Greek ; Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
black letter, 1610; Missalé in usum Eeclesie Sarisburiensis ; 
a various Curious Litturgical Works, and Rare Historical 

racts. 
May be viewed two days pee. and Catalogues had on 
receipt of two stamps. 





Mopern Enoravines or Hien Quatirty, and TEN EXQUISITE 
PAINTINGS IN O1L, BY T. CREsWICK, Esq., ° 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Litera Property and Works [llus- 
trative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, No. 18 (late 3), Wellington Street Strand, W.C., 
on MONDAY, the 15th day of FEBRUARY, 1864, ‘at One 
o’clock precisely, A Valuable Collection of MODERN EN- 
GRAVINGS of High Quality, the Property of an Amateur, 
comprising the BeautiruL Works of Sir Epwin_ LANDSEER 
including The Bolton Abbey, by Cousins, brilliant root 
before letters, from the original ore Return from Hawk- 
ing, by the Same, proof before letters; The Challenge, by 
Walker, proof before letters ; The Deer Pass, by T. Landseer, 
artist’s proof; The Drive, by T. Landseer, artist’s proof; 
Forester’s Family, by Watt, artist’s proof; Horses at the 
Well, by Watt, proof before letters; Peace and War, by 
Atkinson, india proof before letters; and other of the 
Leading Productions of this distinguished Painter. Works 
of Sir Davip WILKIr, including The Rent Day; Distraining 
for Rent; Blind Fiddler; Village Politicians; Blind Man’s 
Buff; and other Celebrated Prints, all in early proof state; 
also, some of his Original Sketches. Mercury and Argus, by 
Willmore; Ancient Italy, by the Same; Heidelberg, by 
Prior; and Departure of Regulus, by Wilson; all choice 
sroofs, after J. M. W. Turner; also, Ten Exquisite LitTLe 

AINTINGS, for Illustration of the Works of Southey and 
Moore, by T. Creswick, R.A, 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of two stamps. 








VALUABLE AND ExtTenstve LIBRARY OF AN EMINENT ARCHI- 
TECT AND Civit EncinererR. Five Days’ SALE. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK ann SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Propert;, will sell by Auction, 
at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (West Side), on 
Monday, February 8th, and following days, the INTEREST- 
ING AND VALUABLE LIBRARY of an Eminent Archi- 
tect and Civil Engineer, comprising Many Highly Valuable 
and Important Works in all Branches of Literature; Books 
of Prints, County Histories and Topographical Works; im- 
portant Works on Natural History, Physiology, Paleontology 
Agriculture, and Agricultural Chemistry ; many costly and 
beautiful Works on Archeology, Antiquities, the Decorative 
Arts, Costume, Armour, Furniture, &c.; very numerous and 
important Works on Heraldry, Genseeay and Family 
History; very large and valuable assemblage of the best 
ractical Treatises and Pictorial Works on Architecture, 
Engineering, Mechanics, Mining, Building, and Decoration ; 
a few Engravings and Original Drawings, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of Two Stamps, 





Music anp Musicat INSTRUMENTS. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK anp SIMPSON, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester 
Square, in FEBRUARY, A MisceLLanzous COLLECTION OF 
Music, wita Musicat INstTRUMENTS OF ALL KIiNDs. 
*,* Sales of Music are held monthly during the Season, 
consignments for which can be received at any time. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; and, igniting only on 
the box, atford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 

WulITECHAPEL Roan, Lonpon, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark—An Ark. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS, 
A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS:—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 





ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 


Adopted by her papesty,« Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 

The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations. 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also 
me , be obtained their celebrated United Service Soap 

ablets. 


{IELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,”’ and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paratfine Candles, 








WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
PRIZE MEDAL 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
139, Regent Street, London. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 








HEELER AND WILSON’S 

OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1861. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 

OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Awarded Prize Medal at the American Institute, 1865. 








WHEELER AND WILSON’s 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Prizes at all the Fairs in U.S. America. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Medals and Rewards at all the Shows in England. 
_ WHEELER AND WILSON’S © Ui 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Combine every recent Improvement. 








REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Hemceo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homm@opathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in_ its 
erude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Hommopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the pores trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 





PPS’S COCOA is distinguished as an 
invigorating and grateful breakfast beverage, possessing 
a most dalicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, ** Adultera- 
tions of Food,”’ says :—‘‘ Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body,” Again—‘‘As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands véry much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Securediin tin-lined 4Ib., 4lb., and 1lb. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s, 6d, per lb., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 








WHEELER AND WILSON’S 

OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 

_ Are simple in Construction, and easy in Management. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 

OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 

Strong and durable, and Elegant in Design. 

WHEELER AND WILSON’S 

OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


__Noiseless in action, and cannot get out of order. 











WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Ornamental in the Drawing-Room, and a good Fairy in 
the Household. 





WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
44 _ Make 500 to 1000 perfect stitches per minute. __ 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
T OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, — 
iv In working will Turnand Hem. __ 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S _ 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


_ Bind with precision, and Fell rapidly. 








WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


_Cord strongly,and Tuckevenly, 


iw WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
_Gather quickly, and Embroider artistically. 

© WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,—. 
A/ Quilt without marking, and the work will not Ravel. 
WUEELER AND WILson’s ‘i tee] 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


a4 Will stitch the finest Muslin, or sew the thickest Cloth. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’s 
L°°= 














STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Work superior to all Hand-sewing. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
P4 Stitch alike on both sides of the fabric, & economizeTpread. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Noted for strength and durability of Seam. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
LPck 








STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Can be used by a Child of 12 years old. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


A pleasant exercise in use, and proficiency readily acquired. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Save time for the Matron, and give amusement to the 
Young Ladies. 

















WuEELER AND WILSON’Ss 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Make strong work for all. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Patronized by Royalty. 
WHEELER AND WILsoN’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Appreciated by the Nobility, and used by all Classes. 

WHEELER AND WiLson’s- s—=CSTS 

OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Restore health to the Seamstress, and strength to the 
Clothing. 

















WHEELER AND WILSON’s 
L,PC* STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Are guaranteed for 12 months, 
WHEELER AND WILSsON’s 
LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Instructions gratisto Purchasers, & Prospectuses post free. 
WHE2ZLER AND WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHIN ES,— 
Universally used by Milliners and Mantlemakers. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


Loc® STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Dressmakers cannot do without. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


I CK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Used by all good Tailors. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’s 
PRIZE MEDAL 


OOK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Instruction Boome, Beroee’ and Sale Rooms, 
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CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE. — VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 1), It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. : : . 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active principle, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, ke., and'no house or home 
should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 

J.T. DAVENPORT, 
88, Great RusseL. STREET, BLoomssBury, LONDON, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH,.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or WALEs. This 
Starch is used in THE RoyaL Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MepA., 1862, Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


Wornerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 








LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 

to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 

**in every respect equal to Price’s.’”” Most medical men _pre- 

scribe ““ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 

pectemee, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 

tHycerine in Lb., 8 oz., 40z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “’Price’s Patent.” 


BeEeLmontT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 








} OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—tThe greatest 
and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and Co., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
fully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 
gradually restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one application 
per month will keep it in perfect colour. A single bottle will 
suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistés of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application. 


h R. ESKELL’S. NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


EKETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
Srreet, Oxrorp Srreet (Established 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented Epprovement in Artificial Teeth, by 
which a GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is sub- 
stituted for the metals and soft absorbing agents generally 
used. By this system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are care- 
fully protected, avoiding extraction or any painful operation. 
They are self-adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount 
of comfort hitherto unattainable without the use of me 
and unsightly ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, For the efficacy and success of 
this system, vide “‘ Lancet.’”’ No connection with any one of 
the same name. 


RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 
WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH’S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 
WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 
yroved, will never make a rattling noise, or t of 
raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will fast for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s. 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regula wiil 
not admit of the intrusion of duet, smoke, blacks, &c. 
Letters addressed to Mr. Cuartes Cuvncn, No. 13, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU_FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABRA, MopERATOR LAMPs in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Sratvetres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
presents. Mess, , and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

LONDON .—Szow Rooms, 45, Oxronp Srrerr W. 


BIRMINGHAM,—Manvracrory and Suow Rooms, Broap 
Established 1807, 
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THE READER. 


—= : 6 FEBRUARY, 1864. _ 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


TO UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, INSTITUTIONS, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIKS, 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, INDIA, AND THE COLONIES. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


BEG RESPECTFULLY to call attention to their ExTENsIVE Srock or AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 
to which they are continually making additions, haying Agents in the chief cities of the United States, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, &c., from whom they receive parcels weekly, thus enabling them to DELIVER ALL NEW ANERICAN PUBLICATIONS WITHIN 
THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE SPACE OF TIME after their publication on the other side of the Atlantic. 

As indicating the valuable class of Books which their intimate intercourse with the Principals, Secretaries, and Librarians of all the 
Learned Societies, Scientific Institutes, &c., in the United States, and with the great American Publishing Houses for upwards of twelve 
years, has enabled them to accumulate, they offer the following, all of which are kept in Stock. CATALOGUES OF Books in every depart- 
ment of American Literature, SUBJECT TO THE USUAL DISCOUNT, furnished gratis, and priced Lists forwarded upon personal communication. 



































AGASSIZ.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Louris Acassiz. Vols. I. toIV. Quarto. With Nu- 
merous Plates. Boston, 1860 to 1862. (Will becompleted 
in Twelve Volumes.) 


AMERICAN ALMANACK and Repository 
. # eo Knowledge, 32 Vols., 12mo. Boston, 1830 to 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 


AND ARTS. Conducted by Prorxgssor SILLiman and 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 1818 to 1862. Old Series, 50 vols. ; 
New Series, 34vols.; together 84 vols. 8vo. 


(Several bound copies in stock.) 


ANNALS OF THE LYCEUM OF 


NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK. Vols, I. to 
VII. 8vo.,sewed. New York, 1826 to 1862. 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY; 


OR, YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
ART. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements in Mechanics, 


&e.; cations, a 
Claltsified List of Patents, Obituaries of Scientific Men, 
an Index of Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, &c., 
Edited by Davin A. Weius, A.M. Vols, I to XIV: 
12mo. Boston, 1850 to 1863. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY (The), Devoted to 
Literature, Art, and Politics. Royal 8vo., double columns. 
Boston, November, 1857, to October, 1863. 

This very important Journal counts among its contributors 
the celebrated names of Prescott, Kmerson, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, Melville, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, G. Ruffini, Shirley Brooks, E. 
M. Whitty, James Hannay, &c. Triibner and Co. are the 
— — Publishers, to whom all communications should 

ssed. 


AUDUBON.—THE BIRDS OF NORTH 


AMERICA. A Popular and Scientific Description of the 
Birds of the United States and their Territories, embrac- 
ing delineations of American Scenery. Illustrated in 
by one magnificent folio volume, 27 by 40 inches, con- 
ining figures of Birds, all of the natural size, in action, 
together with the plants and trees most frequented by 
them. 1 folio Vol. of Plates, and 7 Vols, text royal 8vo., 
bound in 54 Russia extra. 


Ditto, the Complete Work reduced 
to octavo size, 7 Vols., royal Svo., half morocco, 


AUDUBON.— THE QUADRUPEDS OF 


NORTH AMERICA. A Popularand Scientific Account 
of the Quadrupeds of the United States and their Terri- 
tories. Two imperial folio Volumes, 21 by 27 inches 
containing 155 coloured plates, engraved from original 
Sketches, and representing 320 animals, either of life-size 
or their scale correctly given ; with 3 Vols. royal 8vo. text. 


BINNEY.—THE TERRESTRIAL MOL- 
LUSKS AND SHELLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Amos Binney, M.D. 3 Volumes 8yo., with 500 
Figures on Copper. Boston, 1857. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY; containing Papers and Communications read 
to the Boston Society of Natural History. Vol. I. to 
Vol. VII. 1834 to 1862. 8vo. Boston, 


BROWNSON’S (ROMAN CATHOLIC) 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. Vol. I. to Vol. XX. 18 to 
1863. Boston. 


CASSIN. —ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA, TEXAS, &c., forming a 
pr to Audubon’s “ Birds of America.” By 
J. Cassin ; roy. 8vo., 50 Cold. Plates. Philadelphia, 1856. 


EMORY.—REPORT ON THE UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICAN BOUNDARY SURVEY, 
made under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
By Wu. H. Emory, U.S.A. Three Vols., 4to., many 

aps and Plates. Washington, 1855-9. 


GILLISS.—_THE UNITED STATES 

STRONOMICAL EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTH- 

RN HEMISPHERE, during the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 

and 1852. First Division. Chile, its Geography, Climate 

quakes, Government, Social Condition, Mineral 

and Agricultural Resources, Commerce, &c., &c. By 

Lieutenant J. M. Giiuiss. With 9 Maps and Plans, 42 

Illustrations of Scenery, Natural History, &c., partly 
Coloured, and 11 Woodcuts. 2 Vols., 4to. 

The Work includes Supplementary Papers on the Andes 
and Pampas, Minerals, Indian Remains, Mammals, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Crustacea, Shells, Dried Plants, Living 
Plants and Seeds, Fossil Mammals, and Fossil Shells. 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE (The), and 


Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, History, 
and Biography of America. Published in Month 
parts, small 4to. Commenced in Jan y, 1857. Boston 
and New York, C. Benj. Richardson, ols. I, to VI. 
1857 to 1862. 

JOURNAL OF THE ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, Old 
Series. 8 vols., 8vo, 

NEW SERIES. 56 Vols., 4to. 
Philadelphia, 1847 to 1862. 


———— PROCEEDINGS of the AMERI- 
CAN ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. Old 
Series. 1842 to 1856, 8 vols. 

NEW SERIES. Vols. I. to VI. 


8vo. Boston, 1857-62. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORI- 


ENTAL SOCIETY. Vols. I to VII. 8vo. Newhaven, 
Conn., 1850 to 1863. 


MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ACA- 


NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK 
SEAS. 21 Vols., 4to. Cold, Plates. Albany, 1812 to 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW AND 
MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. Commenced in May, 
1815, at Boston. 95 Vols.,8vo. Boston, 1815 to 1862. 

#,* Several handsomely bound copies in stock. 


PACIFIC RAILROADS.—REPORTS OF 


EXPLORATIONS and SURVEYS to ascertain he 

most practicable and economical route for & railro 

from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, made 

under the direction of the Secretary of War in — 

Full of information on the Natural History and Geography 

y me Region explored, numerous Maps and Plates. 13 
ols.. 4to. 


PERRY.—NARRATIVE OF THE EXPE- 
DITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE 
CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN, performed in the Years 
1852, 1858, and 1854, under the command of Commodore 
M. 'C. Perry, United States Navy, by order of the 
Government of the United States. Compiled _from the 
Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perey an 
his Officers, by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. Vol. I. 
Maps, 89 Lithographs, 76 Woodcuts. Government 4to. 
edition, pp. 556. ashington, 1856. Cloth. 


Ditto, Vol. II. 42 Plates, most of 
which are coloured, and 14 Maps, 4to., pp. 424. a 
——— Ditto, Vol. III. 4to., pp. xl. 
and 705. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ENTOMOLO- 
GICAL SOCTETY OF PHILADELPHIA, 1861 to 1863, 
8vo., sewed, Philadelphia. 


REVISTA DO INSTITUTO HISTORICO 
E GEOGRAFICO DO BRAZIL FUNDADO NO RIO 
DE JANEIRO. 

FIRST SERIES, 1839 to 1845, Seven Vols. 
SECOND SERIES, 1846 to 1850, Six Vols. 
THIRD SERIES, 1851 to 1856, Bix Vols. 

FOURTH SERIES, 1857 to 1802, Six Vols. 

Teegees Twenty-five Volumes in 8vo., sewed, Rio de 

aneiro. 


SCHOOLCRAFT. — HISTORICAL AND 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION respecting the His- 
tory, Condition, and Prospects of the Ixp1aAN TRIBES OF 
THE UnitTep Statss: collected and fs gy under the 
direction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. By Hsxry 
Scnootcrart, LL.D. Illustrated 7 S. Eastman (Capt. 
U.S.A.) Published by Authority of Congress, Vols. I. 
to VI., 4to. Philadelphia, 185i to 1857. 


SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


KNOWLEDGE. Vols. I.to XIV. 4to., sewed. Wash- 
ington, 1850—1862. All the Treatises comprised in these 
Volumes may be had separately. A List of them may be 
had on application to Triibner & Co. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 





Ditto, ditto, the Complete Work 
reduced to Syo. size, with Illustrations of $85 animals, 
coloured ; 3 Vols. royal 8ya, half morocco. 


DEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Old Series, 
4 vols., 1785 to 1818; New Series, 8 vols., 1833 to 1862; 
together, 12 vols., 4to. Cambridge and Boston. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. Old Series, 6 vols. ; 
New Series, 12 Vols.: together 18 Volumes in 4to, Phila- 
delphia, 1769 to 1865, 











MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO. have Seg the following IMPORTANT WORKS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE LITERARY HISTORY AND 


STATE OF LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, works indispensable to Librarians, Students, and others interested in 
this important field of Literature and Social Progress. 


Triibner's Bibliographical Guide to American Literature, a Classed List of Books published 


in the United States of America during the last Forty Years. With BrstiocRaPHican Inrropvucrion, Nores, and ALPHABETICAL 
INDEX. 8yo. pp. 700, hf. bd., price 10s. 6d. 
*,* A Supplement, embracing the Literature of America from January 1858 to the end of 1863, is in preparation, 


The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. By Hermann E. Lupwic. With 


AppiTions and Corrections by Professor WILLIAM W. TuRNER. Edited by NichoLas TriBNER. 8vo. pp. 282, price 10s. 6d. 
*,.* A Supplement, embodying the valuable materials collected by the Abbé Brassrur DB Bournovure on his various journcys through Mexico and Central America, is 


preparing for publication. 
Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature, and British and American Authors 


Living AND DECEASED, from the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing TurrTy THOUSAND 
BIOGRAPHIES AND LirERARY Notices, wiTH Forty InDEXEs or SupsEects. Vol. I., A.—J., pp. 1005, imperial 8yo., in double 


columns, strongly bound in cloth, price £1. 1s. 
*,* The Second Volume, completing the work, will be published in the Spring of 1964, 


The American Publishers’ Circular, and Literary Gazette, issued on the 1st and 15th of 


EACH MONTH. Annual Subscription 10s., payable in advance. 
*,* Each number contains a Leading Article by the Editor; London and Continental Correspondence from Europe; Authors at Home; Authors Abroad; Notes on 
Books and Booksellers; Autograph Letters; Notes and Queries; Art; Literary Intelligence; Lists of all Books published in America ; Advertisements, etc., etc. 


Archeoloyia Americana: Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian Society. 
Vols. I.—IV., 8vo. Worcester and Boston, 1820—62. 
— 


Printed by Wiit.1am Srzvans, at his Office, No. 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the of the Rolls, in the County of and published by Jans Box, at the 
Office, 24, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the City of Westminster, Saturday, February 5, 1904 ” a ae ae oe OY CREE NE 











